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St agrees . and Austria alone would have a technical right to object 
of any COUNT SHARES CIROULAR, to any new adjustment of relations among the other signa- 
; ps general condemnation of the late Prussian Circular | taries of the treaty. France, or any other independent 
ot is so plausible or so reasonable as to suggest the thought | Government, may declare that a case of war has occurred 
that Count Bismark can scarcely have failed to anticipate the | whenever a transaction appears to be prejudicial to the in- 
M exeati, judgment of his numerous critics. If his object was only to | terests of their respective countries; but France has neither 
Wy Revie, sir up the sleeping irritation of France, no censure can be | given nor received a guarantee of the perpetuity of the 


too strong for a gratuitous outburst of puerile vanity and 
If it is absurd to go to war on verbal provocation, it 
is foolish to use language which may be a pretext or an occa- 
sion for an unnecessary war. The style of the Circular is, on 
almost any supposition, indefensible. American diplomatists 
ought to retain their monopoly of ironical rudeness, and in 
State papers, even more than in ordinary communications, the 
manner should be agreeable, even when the matter to be con- 
veyed is unavoidably unpleasant. Irresponsible speakers and 
writers are always ready to supply the “ heart-cutting” 
which have been used since the days of Homer’s heroes 
as preludes to combat. ‘The journalists of Paris and Berlin can 
on occasion be disavowed, but the French sense of national 
honour is profoundly stirred by Count Bismarx’s ostentatious 
scorn for the rumoured arrangements of Salzburg. It is ex- 
tremely offensive for a man to tell his neighbour that he is 
glad to find that the neighbour has not been meddling with 
affairs which in no way concerned him, and to add that the 
officious interference which has not taken place would cer- 
tainly not have been tolerated. As there can be no doubt 
that the Emperor NapoLeon went to Salzburg principally to 
discuss the German question, the Prussian congratulations on 
the purely private purposes of the visit almost amount to 
an insult. It would not be injudicious to educate popular 
opinion in France by judicious and seasonable assertions of the 
obvious right of the Germans to settle their own internal 
affairs; but taunts are not the best correctives of rooted pre- 
judice, Mr. Sewar’s peremptory demands for the evacuation 
of Mexico must have been highly unpalatable to the French 
Government, but there were no practical means of resenting 
American discourtesy. A war with Prussia would be almost 
as unprofitable as a contest with the United States for the pos- 
session of Mexico, but it would be waged on equal terms, with 
a reasonable chance of obtaining military advantages; and the 
French people, who never approved of the Mexican adventure, 
have always been taught by injudicious instructors that they 
had some kind of title to the right bank of the Rhine. 
If affairs of State could be conducted, like scenes in a 
comedy, by adroit repartees, it cannot be denied that the 
‘Tussian epigrams have been pointed in themselves, and appo- 
sitely introduced. M. Rovner’s boast that Germany had been 
divided into three by the stipulations of Prague was the cue 
for the production of the treaties of offensive and defensive 
alliance between the Northern Confederacy and the Southern 
Stes; and the semi-official French journalists have re- 
ceived as telling a rebuff to their statements that France 


0 ad Austria would remain at peace provided the Treaty 
of Prague .was not infringed by any further approach to 
10 German unity, Count Bismark replies, in substance, that 
the principal objects of union have already been attained 
1 0 by the treaties of alliance, and by the inclusion of the 
Southern States in the Customs Union. The determina- 


tion of the proper time for completing the political amalga- 
mation is allowed by Prussia to rest, not with France or any 
other foreign Power, but with the Governments of Bavaria, 


ieee = Wurtembe d of the resi i = 
é rg, and of the residuary portion of Hesse-Darm- 
de} sali, and with the Grand Duke ‘of Bapex, who has lately 
éclared his readiness to enter at once into the closest rela- 


tious with Prussia. To bystanders it is clear that France has 
hot the right to interfere with the union, and it is still clearer, 
still more to the purpose that France has not the 
ited to prevent it. The parties to the Treaty of Prague 
ere Prussia, Austria, and the minor States of Germany; 


arrangements of Prague. It is certain that Austria will 
not go to war with Prussia on the invidious: issue of 
German unity or division; for the German provinces of 
the Empire would be placed on the hazard of the die 
against the worthless stake of the nominal independence 
of Bavaria and the Suabian States. Count Bismark 
has not given just offence to France by displaying in 
his practical policy the intention of gradually abrogating 
the limitations of Prague; but there is little use in 
announcing his determination to disregard officious remon- 
strances. If the possible contingencies of war were less 
serious, he might well be amused by the confused fury of 
French writers who are actuated almost as strongly by a 
desire to annoy their own Government as by resentment 
against the satirical Minister of Prussia. One journalist tells 
Count Bismark to cross the Maine, and to see the result; 
and another writer answers that the Maine has been long 
since virtually crossed. There is always a satisfaction in 
putting an adversary into a passion, but prudent men gene- 
rally deny themselves the dangerous indulgence. 

‘The Circular has perhaps increased the risk of war, and it 
is a still more serious consideration that it may perhaps in- 
dicate an imminent danger of rupture. If Count Bismark 
knew war to be inevitable, he might deem it expedient at the 
same time to appeal to German patriotism and to correct the 
half-informed public opinion of Europe. Since the time 
of Lours XIV. different countries have known one another 
almost exclusively through French versions of contemporary 
history, and consequently many apocryphal traditions have 
formed a part of the general belief. The Spaniards know the 
Peninsular war only through Imperialist fictions; and English- 
men have, with stupid facility, accustomed themselves to apply 
French names and titles to persons and places in Germany and 
Italy. The ignorance of German history which was till lately 
almost universal in England explains many of the political 
misapprehensions which still partially prevail; and Count 
Bismark isa valuable schoolmaster when he teaches the ru- 
dimentary doctrine that a German State is not at liberty to 
ally itself with a foreign Power against the great body of the 
nation. If war must come, it is well that the pretensions and 
illusions of France should be constantly and forcibly exposed. 
In a short time it will be generally understood that the alliance 
of Bavaria with France would be as treasonable as the alliance 
of the Vendée or of Toulon with England, and that in the end 
it would be not less hopeless. 

Whether the German or the French army is the more 
efficient, what are the comparative merits of Mo.tke and the 
Prussian Princes on one side, or of Marshal Macmanon and 
Marshal Niet on the other, are questions which will be conjec- 
turally solved according to the several predilections of political 
prophets. The experience of last year sufliciently proves the 
uncertainty of military judgments; nor would the final result 
of the war depend on half a dozen battles and sieges. Both 
France and Germany are strong enough in men and in resources 
to repair the losses of many disastrous campaigns, and both 
are too proud.and too confident in their right to make peace 
on condition of surrendering a single village to the enemy. 
Holland ahd: Belgium would be in greater danger than the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia and Bavaria; and Alsace and Lor- 
raine, notwithstanding their connexions of race and language, 
have long since become itseparably attached to France. At the 
beginning of the revolutionary war the popular sympathies of 
Western Germany were on the side of the invader, and the 
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ancient unity of the Empire had passed into an empty form ; 
but the tyranny of Napo.eon revived or created a common 
patriotism, and for sixty years the scholars and authors of 
Germany have been incessantly employed in educating their 
countrymen into conscious existence as members of a great 
and indivisible nation. An attack from without could only 
remove the remaining obstacles which prevent the complete 
organization of Germany ; and it would be a hopeless task for 
a foreign Power, even after a series of victories, to insist on 
the renewal of obsolete subdivisions. 


The pretexts for hostilities are so idle that even the ru- 
moured preparations of the French Government have hitherto 
failed to convince sceptical observers of the probability of 
war. The purchase of horses and of forage, the repair of frontier 
fortresses by nightly and daily relays of workmen, are expen- 
sive demonstrations, if they are only destined to mislead public 
opinion; but a month of actual war would be more costly, 
and infinitely more dangerous. The Emperor may perhaps 
not have finally decided on his course, and meanwhile he 
may wish to know and to prove that he is prepared for either 
alternative. If he is seriously bent on war, it is incredible 
that he should take occasion to alienate Italian feeling by 
unnecessary dictation and interference in the affairs of Rome. 
With Prussia he has many reasons for annoyance, but not a 
single cause of quarrel. Yat tn is evacuated in accord- 
ance with the recent compromise, and a great nation 
cannot declare war because the Minister of a neighbouring 
Power has couched provoking insinuations in ostensibly 
courteous language. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
Emperor will be forced into action by national enthusiasm or 
indignation. The French people naturally regret the loss of 
undisputed supremacy on the Continent; but they have no 
desire to increase the pressure of the conscription, or to double 
their taxes. After all that has happened, little surprise would 
be caused if the Emperor and Empness were to pay a friendly 
visit to Berlin before the end of autumn. ; 


THE ARREST OF GARIBALDI, 


T the eleventh hour the Italian Executive has escaped a 
position of serious danger by the arrest of Italy’s first 
citizen. General GaripaLpt’s proceedings with respect to the 
Papal Government have for some time past been equivalent to 
an assumption, by a private individual, of that belligerent 
character which is usually reserved for State Governments. 
The extraordinary candour of his friends, his own singular 
language, and the exaggerated publicity of all the preparations 
of the advanced Roman party, amounted to official notice to 
all Europe of the intended invasion of the Papal frontier. 
As it can scarcely have been the serious wish of the leaders of 
the plot that the Italian Executive should at the last moment 
interfere to defeat it, no immediate reason suggests itself to 
explain why the Committee of Action should have taken 
the world and the world’s wife into their counsels. General 
GaARIBALDI, however, appears to have thought it needless to 
pay either his own or the French Government the paltry 
honour of pretending to avoid their eye. A less honourable 
scatterbrains might possibly have endeavoured to creep in- 
geniously through the more obvious chinks and crevices left 
open by the Convention of September. The patriot of 
Cuprera, whose head is as far below.as his heart is above 
intrigue, could not satisfy himself without openly outraging 
the letter as well as the spirit of the national bond. If 
every muscular Italian Tom Brown is to be allowed to set 
aside at his pleasure the formal international engagements of 
the State, Italy may as well dispense with the useless ostentation 
of ordinary State machinery. So long as the present Ministers 
occupied their posts it was their duty to prevent a breach of 
national good faith, and to avoid a rash and premature quarrel 
with the French Emperor. It is scarcely a secret that, at the 
moment when the warrant for GaRiBALDI's arrest was launched 
from Florence, a French fleet was being hastily prepared for 
the Mediterranean. Political prophets affect to feel absolute 
confidence that the French Emperor, in the present state of 
his relations with Prussia, could never have dared to. affront 
Italy, and to provoke perhaps a European explosion. That 
Napoteon Il. has reason to thank fortune for preserving 
him from another French expedition is certain. One Roman 
and one Mexican occupation are perhaps sufficient wild- 
goose chases even for a long and illustrious reign. . Yet, 
in spite of the danger of such a move, it by no means 
follows that Napoteon III. would not have made. it, The 
French Empire has eaten its leek manfully in. Mexico 
and Germany; but it cannot afford to. ba) bearded by 
Gariatp1 and the Italian Revolution. And there is 


‘neglect the scarcely disguised intentions of the Italian nation, 


this further difficulty about the Roman question, that, ; 
his desire to shield the Catholic religion and its chiefs . 
as it may seem to the religious, and incredible ag jt 
seem to the sceptical world—it is thought by careful observes 
that Napoteon III. is positively sincere. Whatever ma 
his secret dispositions, it is far from probable that the threat of 
French interposition was a mere brutum fulimen ; and though, 
in a race for the protection of the Hoty Faruenr, the Italian 
flag might have reached Rome before the French, & French 
fleet at Civita Vecchia would have been sufficient to compe! 
Italy to limit herself strictly to the honourable task ¢ 
restoring the temporal power which she hates. 


None indeed but an Italian fanatic would have selected ihis 
exact moment for precipitating a rupture between his dy 
Government and France. The stream of Time is runni as 
fast as it possibly can run in favour of the Italian cause, 
month that adds to the complications between the Cabinets ¢f 
Paris and Berlin brings the golden apple of opportunity g 
much nearer the reach of the Italian nation. When’ th 
expected shell of discord explodes upon the Rhine, it ij 
be impossible for France and Austria to insist on Iialy’s con. 
tinuing to respect the time-eaten institution of the Popys 
temporal power. But it would be idle to expect assig. 
ance from the German nation in aid of a prematuy 
and Quixotic enterprise on the part of the Italig 
revolutionary party, and German fathers of families who 
would be willing to sacrifice life and limb for the idea of 
German unity could scarely care to march upon the Rhine 
merely because GariBaLDI had blundered on the Tiber. Itis 
enough for Italy to know and feel that the Roman question 
cannot long go on in its present condition, and that the Frenth 
Emperor is too keen an observer of European feeling to 


General GanripaLpi himself was probably aware of the embar- 
rassments which would be caused to the Kine and Gover- 
ment of his country by his own success. If the Pore were to 
leave Rome before the approach of the famous red-shirt 
brigade, it would be equally difficult for France to interfere 
or remain a spectator of the scandal. Her dignity is deeply 
pledged on the side of interference. Yet interference would 
lead either to war or revolution in Italy. The Italian people 
could as ill afford to go to war with the French Emperor a 
the Italian Monarchy, in its present delicate position, could 
afford to submit to humiliation at his hands. In proposing to 
cross the Papal frontier GariBaLpi was gambling for very 
heavy stakes. In the nick of time the Cabinet of Florence 
has stopped the hazardous game, which must have ended in 
its own ruin or mortification. Like the Consuls of ancient 
Rome in periods of popular agitation, the Italian Ministers have 
had the courage to arrest the noisiest of the people’s champions 
in order that the commonwealth might take no harm. ~ “ 


Prompt and bold action has not been followed by any 
serious outburst of popular dissatisfaction at the tem 
porary restraint laid on the great General. Crowds have 
collected in one or two cities, and Genoa, the population 
of which is Mazzinist in tone, has sent deputations to 
solicit his release, Perhaps the Italians are too shrewd 4 
people to be seriously angry at a step which they must 
believe to have been politic ‘and necessary. The awkward 
contretemps at Aspromonte was not followed by any public 
manifestation of emotion. Under a fiery and passionate 
carriage Italians conceal a vast reserve of political skilfulnes 
and calculation, and the whole country saw, more quickly by 
far than France under similar ci:cumstances would have seel, 
that to save Italy it had become essential to clip General 
GariBaLDi’s wings. The present Ministry is not popular, 
the Kine and Court scarcely deserve to command enthusiasm 
on their side, while GarisaLp1 is a favourite hero, and in 
some parts of Italy a sort of local revolutionary saint; | 
yet it is far from impossible that the Italians will contumue 
to acquiesce in, it not to admire, the strong measure 
their Executive. The one chance of danger is lest the party 
of action should decide on continuing their plan thougi 
their nominal ringleader has been apprehended. aio 
moment intelligence might arrive of the outbreak, i ‘ 
Roman territory, of those very disturbances which pera 
was in person to have headed. In any case the step wi! 
has been taken will produce golden fruit. If any i 
rising is general and successful, it is obvious that the po a 
of GariBaLt by the Italian Government will strengthen od 
hands considerably in the diplomatic contests that ™ . 
follow. .They will have vindicated their good ry 
manner above all suspicion, and Will have done wit 
them lies to enlist the sympathies of Europe on rigs 
If, indeed, a rising were at once suppressed by the 
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peas in the absence of GarrBaALDI, and with the loss of 
‘»@ inflicted on the cause by his imprisonment, might 
y_ be the case—the Government must take its 
of the odium which occasionally overtakes a 
‘ed-and patriotic action, It would give a false idea 
condition of affairs in Italy to repeat, 
hasty newspaper critics, that the Rarrazzi 
Cabinet will permanently profit by their display of vigour. 
Cabinets in Italy are scarcely of sufficient consequence or 
permanence to be spoken of in this way. It is more to the 
to say that Italy will, gain, in the estimation of 
by all that she has ventured for the cause of order and 
good faith at home. The September Convention has been 
idly observed on her part. It is now-the turn of France to 
swerve it herself more rigidly than recent .performances of 
generals have seemed to promise on her behalf. If 
lord StaNLEY is indulging himself, as would appear from M. 
Reosen’s dreary telegrams, in letter-writing on the-gubject of 
Rome,<itinis desirable that he should remember that Mr. 
‘s theories on the subject of Italian unity are not 
‘pions which an..English House of Commons will fox a 
single instant permit its Foreign Office to express. The hour 
js not come for Italy to take Rome, still less for General 
GarwaLDI to march thither to the sound of a cheering mob; 
but the Catholic and separatist policy of France is one in 
which Englishmen take no interest, and which a Tory Cabinet, 
unless it has gone mad since the prorogation of Parliament, 
had better not touch even with the tongs. 


present 


many 


THE TWO LEADERS, 


we the last few days the leaders of the two great 
traditional parties who now serve under the Radical 


junto have been doing emblematic things in a typical manner. 
Mr. DisrazLt has assisted at a harvest feast, and Mr. Giap- 
stoxe has helped to open a dock. The one expatiated with 
genial ignorance upon the brightness of the barley and the 
plentiful ingathering of the oats; while the other was deeply 
moved and awfully impressive about iron and coal, and the 
moral significance of big docks. ‘The Opposition leader spoke 
and felt at the foundation of Barrow-in-Furness as the pious 
Zxeas may have done when he came to Lavinium ; there was 
no miraculous sow with thirty young ones, it is true, but there 
were the Duke of Devonsuire and the Marquis of HartinaTon. 
Anyhow, his soul was inflamed with prophetic fire, and his 
lips touched with a sacred unction. The Minister chatted like 
a good-humoured farmer over a pot of ale at the market- 
town. Mr. GLapsrone was penetrated as usual with the high 
and holy profundity of all things, from copper and cotton up 
to flesh and blood and his fellow-Christians. He dwelt in his 
very best funereal manner “ upon the appearances of comfort, 
“and upon the good and sound arrangements apparently 
“made for the health and advantage of the population, 
“showing that amid the pursuit of wealth those high and 
“sacred purposes have not been forgotten.” Mr. Disrae.i, 
on the other hand, did not seem to know or to care 
much about high and sacred purposes. What he does know 
is that the Buckinghamshire peasant loves three things—a 
porch, an oven, and a tank; and, so far as Mr. Disrarut 
can do — for him, a porch, an oven, and a tank 
he shall have. There is something quite characteristic 
in this difference between calling a tank a tank, and calling 
it a sacred purpose. It is because Mr. Disrartr knows 
men that he is where he is, at the very top of the political 
tree, while his rival is croaking horribly against him on the 
lower branches. He knows that in Buckinghamshire. the 
smiling yokels like preachments very well in their proper 
place, but that elsewhere they dishke them exceedingly, 
While they are intensely charmed to think that their great 
Politician knows what it is to have a tank or an oven of 
dg Mr. Grapstone has less discernment. He never 
re the fervour of a very young and devout curate in his 
Parish, He is always ready for an exhortation. No 
occasion is too small to be improved. We can never deplore 
aa that it was not he, instead of Mr. Disrarit, who 
. revealed to mankind the expediency of crossing a South- 
wn with a Cotswold. What, in the hands of the one, 
“men process of sheep-breeding, would have assumed 
diet e other nothing less than the solemnity of a great 
tae, observance. We laughed at the one; we should 
: r. escaped from the other without a wonderful deepen- 
wes Fg conviction. A mere agricultural innovation 
‘1. SRAELI would certainly have been saturated with 
ethical or theological meaning by Mr. Guapstone. And can 


is chafing in the cold shade. would read his sunny rival's easy 
assurance that he is not “up to politics” in September? As if 
there were any moment in life in. which a man ought not to 
be up to that great and difficult art in which the happiness 
and advancement of so many millions of fellow-creatures are 
wrapped up; as if the accident of a month which the frivolous 
make a holiday could justify a Cuance.ior of the ExcHEquer 
in declining to to his neighbours little moral and 
political sermons. Still, for all this, Mr. DiskazLt makes very 
pleasant and seasonable September reading. 


If this were a less sceptical age, and metempsychosis were in 
fashion, one might almost believe that the soul of the late Lord 
PaLMERSTON had passed into Mr. DisraEui. In the management 
of the House of Commons the CHanceLtor of the ExcuEquer 
has shown that he can bend the bow of the departed veteran, 
who knew the ways of many men and many cities, with no 
unequal skill. The mantle of the departed chief sits pret 
easily on the shoulders of his adroit successor. They are muc 
of a figure. Out of the House, too, there is a resemblance. 
Mr. Disrazt1 at Hughenden and Lord Patmersron at a 
Romney come to pretty nearly the same 
thing. The proceedings at Hughenden the other day suggest 
dreadful thoughts. Is it possible that we have just entered, 
in spite of Reform Bills and Trades’ Unions and Fenians, upon 
a second Palmerstonian epoch? that we have to look forward 
to a long gloomy era of joking and cajoling, of all things being 
made pleasant to all men, of no things being done for any 
man? that in the Session we are to be exasperated by a 
clever imitation of activity; and in the vacation to be amused 
by clever imitations of jocularity? Is all this possible? We 
are sure that, if it is, Mr. Disragxt is competent to realize it. 
First of all, he enjoys strategy of any sort, and has an inborn 
gift for imitation. itation comes easier to him than nature. 
It allows a greater freedom of play for the wonderful variety 
of his acquired capacities. His repertory is perhaps the 
most extensive of any statesman’s in Europe. He can play 
the philosopher, generalizing on history or human life, in 
a way which might and does take in philosophers by profes- 
sion. As the playful or biting epigrammatist he is matchless. 
As theologian he once persuaded a whole crowd of Oxford 
parsons and tutors, and particularly undergraduates, that he 
had for ever extinguished the theological pretensions of a 
CoLENSO, a JOWETT, a Maurice, a STANLEY, to say nothing of 
the scientific pretensions of a Darwin. As practical farmer, 
nobody woul. ever find out that he does not know all about 
turnips and wurzel, about sheep and wool and barley and 
outs, about porches and tanks. And, most marvellous of all, 
he has shown that he can beat Mr. GLapstone on his own 
funereal ground. He infused a truer pathos and a higher 
solemnity into the twenty lines he spoke about Mr. Cospen 
than Mr. Guapstone ever reached in the House or out of it. 
There is no limit to this astounding versatility. Perhaps 
a worse thing than Palmerstonism would befall us if Mr. 
DisrakLi took very seriously to politics. Suppose he were to 
become earnest about them. In the eventful Session which 
is just over there was some reason for suspecting that he had 
allowed himself to grow really earnest about Reform. And 
we know what he has done, and what portentous difliculties 
he vanquished. Somebody said of the thrice immortal WiLkrs 
that if he had only had a good character, and Grorce Ll. a 
bad one, Witkes would have driven the Kine out of the 
country. Most likely he would, and the kingdom would not 
have been much the worse if he had driven both him and his 
eldest son out. Some future historian may say in like manner 
that, if Mr. Disragt1 had had a good character to fall back 
upon, he would have driven his rival still deeper into the 
shade than he is now. In this case the kingdom would de- 
cidedly be a good deal the worse. To have skipped George lV. 
in the list of English Sovereigns would have saved us much. 
To skip Mr. Guapstone in the list of British Premiers might 
save us something, but it would lose us more. For one 
thing, in a commercial country, it is a great gain to possess a 
Minister who can wax sincerely eloquent about copper and 
iron, and who can develop the sacred aspect of docks and 
shipping, and dwell upon them in such a manner as to 
make the most callous listener feel himself a better man. 
The contractor for the docks at Barrow, we must admit, 
so far forgot himself the other day—fell so far below the 
noble moral level at which Mr. Guapstone had placed 
their proceedings—as to mention that he had lost money by 
his contract. But of course, ever since the time of Cannina’s 
Needy Knife-grinder, there have been people who could not 
forget their own trifling cares for the sake of humanity, or 


We Not imagine the disdain with which the statesman who 


docks, or anything else. It is an immense thing to have an 
eloquent man who can always repress this mercenary tendency 
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to look at the mean side of things, and to whom even a dock is 
something far more transcendent and unutterable than a big 
hole with some water in it. The contractor, as he unfeelingly 
put it, was “cut to loss.” The two dukes thought of a rise 
of rent and the value of land. Mr. Guiapstone mounted 
the tripod, and saw clean through the rather smudgy air of 
obscure Barrow, and how—in the words of the wearisome 
Wanderer— 

Hence is the wide sea peopled—hence the shores 

Of Britain are resorted to by ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world’s choicest produce. Hence that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 

That animating spectacle of sails 

That through her inland regions to and fro 

Pass with the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! 


This is the sum of his song. There is a good deal of simi- 
larity between Mr. GLapstone and Worpsworrn. It is certain, 
for example, that, if he were to write a poem, it would be at 
least as long as the Excursion. In other respects possibly, 
besides diffuseness, he has a measure of Wordsworthian 
qualities. Ifhe were to stand on Westminster Bridge at sun- 
rise, he would probably be affected as sensibly as the poet 
was. He is always ready to have his susceptibilities practised 
upon, either by the Lesser Celandine or anything else. Mr. 
DisraELI prefers to practise upon the susceptibilities of other 
people. Unless he does himself an injustice, it would take a 
good many Celandines and Westminster Bridges to move him 
to thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 


AMERICA. 


: + political conflict in the United States seems to have 
temporarily subsided, although extreme partisans con- 
stantly threaten the Presipent with impeachment, which, as 
he approaches the end of his term, becomes every day a less 
formidable penalty. For the time he has perhaps strengthened 
his position by inducing General Grant to administer the 
War Department; and it may be assumed that the occasional 
opposition of the CommanbER-IN-Cuier to the Presipent indi- 
cates a prudent regard to next year’s election rather than a 
substantial difference of opinion. The amnesty which has 
been published is probably intended to anticipate any measure 
of confiscation ; and to foreigners it seems chiefly remarkable 
for the numerous exceptions which it contains. It was natural, 
though it might have been thought scarcely necessary, to 
reserve the right of punishing accessaries to the murder of 
Mr. LrxcoLn, and persons who have been guilty of cruelty to 
Federal prisoners; but the present amnesty will not extend 
to any of the principal leaders of the Confederacy. Mr. 
JEFFERSON Davis and Mr. Srernens are excluded by name, 
und the proscription still applies to all heads of departments, 
Governors of Confederate States, and general officers down to 
the rank of brigadier. As no attempt has been made to 
annoy Mr. Srernens, General Leg, or any of the high Con- 
tederate functionaries, with the exception of Mr. Davis, it is 
probable that Mr. Jounson has tramed his proclamation 
solely with a view to the approaching elections in the South. 
The right of pardon belongs to the Presipent by the Con- 
stitution, under the same limitations which affect the similar 
prerogative of the English Crown. In both countries the chief 
magistrate can remit a judicial sentence, but neither the 
QvEEN nor the PResIDENT can grant impunity to an untried 
prisoner. The amnesty is justified, not by the general terms 
of the Constitution, but by enactments passed by Congress in 
the time of Mr. Lincoty. Mr. Jounson has perhaps ascer- 
tained that, according to the letter of the Acts, he has power 
to discharge any persons formerly engaged in hostilities to 
the Federal Government from disfranchisement, as well as 
from the penal consequences of their so-called rebellion. ‘The 
dismissal of two or three of the most conspicuous generals 
will perhaps induce the remaining Commissioners of Districts 
to pay increased deference to the orders of the Presipenr ; 
and if he interprets his own proclamation as a relief from 
disfranchisement, the whites may here and there find it pos- 
sible to contend at the poll-booths with the coloured favourites 
of Congress. ‘The consequences of the measure will pro- 
bably be insignificant, and the Republican leaders will have 
no difficulty in reversing the Presiwwent’s proceedings on the 
re-assembling of Congress. Perhaps Mr. Jounson may hope 
that the tide is turning, as the elections in California have 
been carried by the Democratic party, and in some of the 
New England States the Republican majority is diminished. 


the obstinate resistance of the PReEsIDENT to the yil] Of thy 
bulk of the people still provokes general irritation, 


An impartial well-wisher to the United States would find 
difficult to decide between the claims of the contend} - 
The policy of Congress seems oppressive, and it is certs’ 
unconstitutional, but it appears to command the Support of 
moderate politicians. On the other hand, the Democms 
party includes the lowest rabble of New York, and some of 
leaders are among the most reckless adventurers in the United 
States. The Opposition is in some places bidding for Support 
by fraudulent proposals for dealing with the national 
and for the issue of a largely increased paper currency, As 
nearly all the Northern States have defrauded their ow 
creditors since the commencement of the war, it is impossibj 
to judge whether the proposals of the more disreputabj 
Democrats are founded on a just estimate of the wishes of the 
people. Foreign creditors have the advantage of an inves, 
ment which is largely held by all classes in the United State, 
and a sentiment of national pride might perhaps be arouse 
by any open attempt at entire or partial repudiation, Thy 
credit of the Government has been enhanced by the Vigorous 
effort of Congress to pay off a part of the principal out of the 
proceeds of taxation, The diminution of the revenue ha 
lately checked the progress of reduction, but several millions 
have been paid off during the present year out of the cah 
balances in the Treasury. Mr. M‘Cc.iocu, who appears to 
be an able and honest Minister, has converted a large portion 
of the paper-interest debt into the redeemable securities 
which are known as_ Five-Twenties, and on which the 
interest is paid in gold. His object probably is both to 
encourage foreign capitalists to invest in American funds, 
and to issue the bonds at the lowest attainable rate of interest, 
If the proposal for taxing the debt, in violation of the original 
contract, is at any time entertained by Congress, the rate of 
interest on future loans will be largely increased, and foreigners 
will distrust the good faith of the American Government. 
The price which is at present paid for Federal obligations 
ought to serve as a warning to financiers of doubtful honesty. 
The characteristic confidence of Americans in the 
fortune and resources of their country will probably be 
justified by their ability to bear the burden of the debt. If 
new wars can be avoided for a generation, the debt will either 
be paid off or will have ceased to be onerous. It is a difficult 
question whether an exceptional outlay is more advantageously 
defrayed out of revenue, or wholly or partly by the aid of 
loans. By the practice of all modern countries, except Eng- 
land, the cost of war is charged almost exclusively to capital; 
and English economists and politicians stand almost alone 
even in theoretical disapproval of national loans. The French 
taxes were not materially increased during the Crimean and 
Italian wars, which added a hundred millions sterling t 
the debt; but the English Government and the House of 
Commons divided the expense of the Crimean war almost 
equally between capital and revenue. ‘The Northern States 
of America during more than half the period of the civil 
war never contributed a farthing to the cost from the 
annual revenue. ‘The purists who are never tired of de- 
nouncing Pitt and his successors for borrowing six hundred 
millions in twenty years, for a contest with the most formid- 
able Power of modern times, have scarcely blamed the Federal 
States for incurring an equal annual burden in a war of 
four years with a population of half their numbers. Pre- 
judice and bias are sometimes useful in correcting dogmatic 
generalizations, as it often happens that personal 
for social or moral nonconformists is the most effective cure 
of preconceived intolerance. The policy of the American 
Government was rough and ready, but it was well adapted t 
the purpose. Almost unbounded lavishness of pees 
was preferable to the prolongation of the war ; and, as it es 
have been obviously impossible to raise hundreds ot millions by 
taxation, it was prudent to adopt the alternative of borrowing 
even at exorbitant rates of interest. The English statesmen 
of seventy years since could by no possibility have pros 
pated the great increase of national wealth and popwato 
which accrued even during the war, and which proc , 
with increased rapidity after the conclusion of peace. r 
property mortgaged to the public creditor, and the gy 
meeting his demands, have been multiplied three or 0 ‘ 
fold since the time when the debt was contracted. It 18 »? 


posterity if, in accordance with his own deliberate ena > 
he had raised irom the first a sufficient revenue to mee 
expenses of the war. 


The Americans, even if they discontinue their recent exel- 


There are, however, no symptoms of a general reaction, and 


tions for the reduction of ther debt, may look forward wit 


f 
even certain that Pirr would have consulted the interest 0 
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“salute confidence to almost unlimited expansion. The soil 
of Bogland was supposed to be fully peopled when it sup- 
ten millions of inhabitants, and by far the greater part 
of the subsequent increase is concentrated in the great towns; 
tut the United States could maintain ten times the present 
population if every family occupied a farm of itsown. In 
fifty years the city of New York may perhaps be as large as 
[ondon in the present day, and Ohio and Illinois may be as 
populous and as wealthy as France. Another agent which 
will effectually reduce all public as well as private debts is the 
mast and growing addition to the general stock of bullion. A 
promise to pay hundred dollars in twenty years will, in strict 
woformity with the terms of the bargain, be redeemed in a 
saturally depreciated currency. The American Congress during 
the war may probably have authorized loans, because they 
were urgently required for the public service, without entering 
into calculations of the growth of population or of the in- 
creased supply of gold; but all the economical changes which 
can be foreseen will be in favour of the debtor, who will have 
nm excuse if he attempts to better his position still further 
by tampering with his contract. Peace, which is the condi- 
tin of financial prosperity, may be maintained for an indefi- 
nite time if the Government and people of the United States 
are content to abstain from aggression. Mr. Sewarp has 
wisely declined to interfere in Turkish affairs; and, as Mexico 
would probably pay the expenses of conquest, America is not 
likely ever to encounter any costly enemy but England. Not- 
withstanding the sensitiveness which induces Mr. WELLs 
to threaten a rupture with England because an unpalatable 
article on American finance has been published in an Edin- 
burgh magazine, it is to be hoped that the one-sided quarrel 
may still be prosecuted only in words, if the American people 
insist on the use of disagreeable language. One consistent 
and able promoter of peace has been lost in the person of the 
late English Minister at Washington. Sir Freperick Bruce 
had served his country in still more distant parts of the world, 
and during his American mission he displayed the judg- 
ment and temper which had earned for him the confidence of 
successive Governments. Lord Srantey may think himself 
fortunate if he can discover an equally competent successor to 
Lord Lyons and Sir Freperick Bruce. 


THE CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS. 


Sana people are hard to please, but the hardest to satisfy 
are those who are resolved to sulk. It is so with the 
Times where the Church of England is concerned. Are the 
clergy active and laborious? then stigmatize them as Jesuits 
intruding into the family, and whisper airy calumnies about 
priesteraft. Is it proposed to increase the Episcopate? there 
is not too much work for the Bishops to do, and “S, G.O.” 
has a holy horror of detracting from the dignity of the 
Bench. Do the Bishops propose to take counsel together ? 
they are warned that their best place is in their dioceses; or 
dioceses rather. Do they abstain from united action? they 
are referred to Wesleyan Conferences and the General Assem- 
bly of the Kirk. Any stick will do to beat a clerical 
dog with. Of late there has been a great inconvenience, 
touse the mildest term, about the position of the Colonial 
Bishops. It was by no fault of the English Bench that 
this inconvenience arose. ‘The fault, if there is any re- 
sponsibility in the matter, is to be traced to the Crown 
lawyers, who drew patents which were either illegal, or failed 
to assign powers which the State intended to convey. But 
Tecan be no question that the whole condition of the Colonial 
Episcopate is one of complete anarchy and confusion. ‘That the 
nalign star of Bishop Cotenso climbed the horizon is not to 
belaid to the charge of the Archbishop of Cantersury. To do 
the Bench only justice, there is not a Bishop in England who 
Would not, if he could, have scotched Ritualism, suppressed 
ay discussion on the Pentateuch, and gagged with equal 
hon, or perhaps indiscretion, both Church Unions and 

on stant Associations. But, as a matter of fact, all sorts of 
~_ <8 external and internal, are raging around the ecclesias- 
be lion. We are not saying whether the Anglican Bishops 
oN or are blessed with, a faculty of seeing no more 
bern ¢y cannot help seeing ; but they have been lately forced 
it og their eyes. The Colonial Churches resolved to have 
ie With their mother; and the folk of Canada, the lay 
- = as well as the clergy, commissioned their Bishops to 
: “ond and take counsel with their fathers and brethren. 
Ss naetion got wind. In all corners of the world the same 
aan + Ae The same needs suggested the same remedy, or 
ich remedy. And thus little choice was left to the Eug- 
op Even the American Bishops invited themselves 


to the mother altar from which they had derived the Sacred 
Fire. With one consent the whole earth, as far as the English 
language is concerned, invited itself, in the persons of its Eng- 
lish Bishops, to Lambeth. They ought perhaps to have asked 
the opinion of Printing-house ee a and perhaps it would 
have been prudent first to have taken advice from “S.G. 0.” 
But the Colonials are a rough-and-ready opinionated set 
of people, who have got into the habit of doing things in 
their own way. Yet whatever judgment may be formed as to 
the policy of the foreign and Colonial Bishops, be it wise or 
foolish, judicious or headstrong, the English Bishops had 
no choice. It would have been impossible for the Arch- 
bishop to say “ Not at home.” We once heard of an Arch- 
bishop of CanTeRBuRY to whom one of these Colonials went 
with a budget full of terrors to be assuaged, doubts to be 
solved, advice to be sought; and, to do a deceased Primate 
only justice, the simple “Colonial” was most hospitably 
received at luncheon. But all that he could get out of the 
successor of St, AUGUSTINE was a very interesting discussion 
on the natural history of the cod-fish and some hints on a 
passage in Tacitus. ould the Zimes have Dr. LonGiey to 
give Dr. Se:wyn and Dr. Gray this sort of reception ? 

But, argues the Times, either this meeting of the Bishops of 
the English race is or is not a very important affair. If 
it is really a “ Pan-Anglican Synod,” its programme is very 
meagre and thin, and it certainly does not come up to its lofty, 
name, nor is it likely to cut a very distinguished figure in the 
“ Witkins’ Concilia” of the future. If this is all that seventy-' 
five Bishops cross the tropics and face the Rocky Mountains 
for, they might as well have stayed at home. Our Bishops are 
too humble, too meek, too unassuming. It is very conde-| 
scending on the part of the Zimes to make so much of Bishops, 
their dignity and office. But just suppose they had done the 
other thing. Put the case of a sonorous edict announcing, 
as of old, that the ancient Faith of Nicwa and Constanti- 
nople was to be reaffirmed in solemn conclave and by uni-' 
versal acclamation? What if we were promised gorgeous 
services, the Litany of the Holy Ghost before the Council, 
and a 7'e Deum after the sessions were concluded, how would 
all this have been met? Apes of Rome, parodies of the 
Vatican, shadows of Hitpesranp—all these bogies and ghosts 
would have trooped up in daily leaders. Flog high or flog 
low, there is equal dissatisfaction. Somebody has hit on the 
somewhat tall, and scarcely etymological, phrase of “ Pan- 
“ Anglican Synod,” but we cannot trace this sensational title 
to Lambeth or Cuddesden. At any rate it is not quite so 
pert as—to use Dr. CoLenso’s witticism—the “ Episcopal 
“ conversazione,” or the “convivial meeting,” which it has 
elsewhere been styled. 


Two things must be borne in mind which at any rate 
impress bystanders like ourselves. Conferences are the 
order of the day. Working-men have their unions, Re- 
formers have their leagues, scientific men have their con- 
gresses; peace fanatics, temperance devotees, agricultural 
societies—all sorts of persons and bodies of men, volun- 
tary or organized, meet and meet in conclave. The desire 
to take counsel, to talk and debate, to unite, to advise, 
is an ingrained instinct in man, especially characteristic 
of what is called the English habit, and in every depart- 
ment of life and thought is becoming daily more and more 
prominent. The Church is only marching with the times 
when its Bishops meet for mutual counsel, and to debate 
upon common action. For, say what we like, the Church is an 
organization, the oldest corporate life in the civilized world, and 
if it did not exhibit corporate action it would forfeit the charter 
of its existence. No doubt in this country it is, and perhaps 
properly, checked and balanced by all sorts of safeguards, as 
some may think the action of Parliament and what is called the 
Royal Supremacy to be; or it is manacled by golden chains, as 
others choose to express the same facts; but nobody can deny 
that it has life. And this is exactly what some writers know 
and feel, and, because they would not have it so, they deny the 
existence of this life. But life is an awkward thing to deny. 
It asserts and reasserts itself. It makes itself felt; it will move; 
it is the perversity of life to throb and vibrate. And in this 
difficulty two courses are open to the cynic. The one is to 
say that life, if it is real, should be extremely vigorous, heroic, 
and stupendous in action; the other is to say that the highest 
condition of life is that of the oyster, to breed and fatten and 
to be eaten up. Both these views exhaust the matter, but 
both cannot be true; and it is the misfortune of some of our 
daily monitors that they are obliged to maintain both these 
vital theories. We have dealt with the last view of the Church 
of England. Solvitur ambulando. We infer life from the 


fact that the laws of life are visibly and tangibly at work. 
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As to the other taunt, that the Bishops, if they are Bishops, 
ought to smite down infidelity and religious doubt and 
rationalism with an iron hand, it is enough to say that such a 
step on the part of the Conference—we mean the issue of a 
Lambeth Encyclical condemning this error, and confuting that 
heresy—would be to fall into the very trap which is set for 
them. With all their faults the English Bishops are not quite 
so foolish as to accept this mischievous advice. The bait is 
rather too staring and coarse. If the Bishops have neither the 
power nor the inclination to wield the crozier of ATHANASIUS 
and to settle all religious differences in three days, they are 
at least wise enough not to pretend to this superhuman folly. 
They content themselves with am wnambitious, and it 
may be an over modest, programme. ‘They remember that, 
be the conference, congress, or synod what it may, it is a 
new thing; and it is no discredit to any man, or any body of 
men, that they walk warily and carefully, or perhaps hesita- 
tingly, in a new path. It is better to be too cautious than 
too venturesome in such matters. The Bishops hardly know 
themselves, and certainly do not know each other. Illinois 
and Missouri and Louisiana and Arkansas—these are strange 
names to English clerical ears, and must represent conditions 
of thought and habits of mind which are not likely to 
produce instantaneous confidence. The only link which 
unites the seventy-five clergymen assembled at Lambeth 
is that they share in a common Episcopate. In age, edu- 
cation, social bearing, and political condition they present 
discordant, and even antagonistic, points. Some are, as in 
Scotland, Dissenters; some are Peers of Parliament; some 
are what they cannot themselves quite make out, and most 
are what nobody knows exactly. As they say, such men 
cannot be expected to “cotton together”; it would be a 
reproach to them if they could, all of a sudden, and at 
the very first interview, be all of one mind, and do something 
very dramatic and striking. The mere fact of their coming 
together at all, and certainly the strange unanimity which 
has forced them together, was irresistible. If they do little 
and conclude little in conference, so much the better. All 
first steps ought to be tentative; we must expect false starts. 
But in the face of existing facts the Bishops could not have 
done less than they have done, and if they were to attempt 
more they would falsify that great law of being which is one 
of gradual development. 


TURKEY. 
F geet the changes of the world is to be reckoned the 


same relaxation of ceremonial forms which alarmed the 
courtiers of Versailles on the eve of the Revolution. While 
the excessive civility of the Emperor ALEXANDER to some 
American admirers has almost convinced his subjects that his 
intellect is disordered, the Sutran has shaken hands with the 
Russian Ambassador, and even asked him to take a chair in 
his presence. The unprecedented condescension is attributed 
to the Suxtan’s recent travels in Europe, and probably the 
Suttan is well aware that courtesy will have little effect in 
conciliating the implacable enemy of his country. It is 
possible that he may have wished to proclaim his goodwill 
to his Christian subjects, by paying unusual attention to the 
representative of their supposed patron. ‘lhe more orthodox 
Mahometans still cherish the illusion that their Sovereign, 
like themselves, is the natural superior of infidels who may 
pretend to equal rank; but some prejudices may perhaps 
have been displaced or shaken by the friendly visit of the 
SuLtTan to the principal European Courts. 


No greater benefit | 


Greek communities, and the total number of Christians 
only between 2,000 and 3,000, all of the lowest class, j 
is not surprising that the modern laws of equality “1 
still inoperative in the neighbourhood of the Persian mm 
Mr. Rassam, himself a Syrian Christian, states that 
Moossul the Christians are well treated, and that ; 
on friendly terms with their Mahometan neighbours, ‘Ther 
are, however, two exceptions to perfect toleration, for 4 
Mahometan will not rise to salute a Christian, nor jis the 
evidence of a Christian received against a Mahometan, Mr 
Rassam seems to attach but secondary importance to hardships 
which may perhaps either be borne or evaded with the help 
of money, and he throws some light on the impedimens 
which partially counteract the liberal intentions of the 
Porte. In answer to his remonstrances, the Doctors of Lay 
declared that “there are dogmas based on our religious 
“ principles; and if His Majesty the SuLtan wishes to orde 
“ anything contrary, the Mahometan population collectively 
“will not obey him”; and they even added, “that sucha 
“step might bring on an insurrection.” It is not 
surprising that the Christians who live near the mountains ap 
oppressed by the Kurdish chiefs. The Pasha of Moossul could 
easily protect the sufferers, bat he finds it more profitable tp 
share the gains of the Kurds; and Mr. Rassaw alleges tha 
neither Christian nor Mahometan can obtain his rights except 
by bribing the Pashas. When a verdict must in any case be 
paid for, it matters little whether the suitor is previously 
allowed to prove his case. 


A highly competent observer who has lately visited various 
parts of the Turkish Empire has published an instructire 
pamphlet under the modest title of Some Notes on Turkey. 
In common with the majority of impartial travellers in the 
East, the writer considers that the Turks are in many 
morally superior to the Greeks; but he admits that the main- 
tenance of the present system is impossible, and he holds that 
the substitution of a Greek Empire is wholly chimerical. 
The Greeks are, in his opinion, utterly incapable of contending 
with the Turks in the field; and they have no bond of union 
with the Sclavonic races in the Northern provinces. As the 
establishment of Greek supremacy would involve the expulsion 
of three millions of Turks from Europe, the convulsion 
would inevitably cause the destruction of the Christians 
in Asia. “As the Christians there are unable to resist, 
“ the result would be a massacre which would destroy the 
“* prosperity of those countries for many years. The Greeks 
“in Europe may be indifferent to this, and the Russians 
“are fomenting it by all means in their power, under the 
“ idea that such a massacre would justify their interference; 
“ but, independently of all feelings of humanity, no greater 
“ calamity can be conceived.” ‘I'he only remedy which the 
author can suggest for the complicated evils of Turkey 
is the abolition of legal distinctions, and the admission of 
Christians to equality, not only in civil rights, but in mili- 
tary service. The different sects of Christians are separated 
by deep-rooted animosities, and the Latin Christians espe- 
cially, who are more enlightened than their neighbours, have 
everything to fear from the Greeks, “The Turks are far 
“ superior in honesty and truthfulness to the Christians, and 
“ they make good labourers and soldiers; but in commercial 
“ acuteness and general intelligence they are inferior.” 4s 
the Turks at present bear the whole burden of military st- 
vice, the Christians, while they gain upon them in wealth and 
numbers, are at the same time entirely defenceless; and con 
sequently they are disposed to seek tureign assistance. 4 
only impediment to the establishment of equality is the difi- 


could be conferred on the ‘lurks themselves than the esta- | culty of enforcing laws which run counter to the prejudices 
blishment of the social and political equality which has | of the dominant race; but great improvements have been 
hitherto been repugnant to all their habits of thought; for it is | effected in the course of one or two generations, and it 8 
utterly impossible that the Christian population should be loyal | possible that both Mahometans and Christians may ulti 

and contented while they are regarded by their neighbours | understand that it is their common interest to discourage 


as a servile caste. 


The Reports of the English Consuls | the encroachments of Russia. An indispensable condition of 


in reply to Lord Srantey’s Circular explained the most | good government would be the abolition of the Capitulations 


offensive disabilities which still survive in the provinces of 
the Empire, notwithstanding the repeated laws and decrees 
of the Porte. A iew supplementary answers, received from 
remote districts, have lately been added to the series; and, 
as might have been expected, the grievances suffered by the 
Christians become greater in proportion to their distance from 
the capital, and to the comparative smallness of their numbers. 
The Consul-General at Bagdad reports that in the Mahometan 
law courts Christian evidence is rigidly excluded, and that 
even before the mixed tribunals, including Christian and 
Jewish members, the depositions of Christians are practically 
disregarded unless they are corroborated by Mahometan 
testimony. Since in the province of Bagdad there are no 


or treaties with European Powers, by which considerable 


sections of the population live independently of Tur 


_ jurisdiction. The writer of Notes upon Turkey considers 
‘that the worst effect of the Capitulations is that they destroy 


“the influence of intelligent public opinion on the Joc 
“ government. Even with the present constitution there 181 
“many towns in Turkey a community quite intelligent a 
“ powerful enough to enforce good goverument, if they b 

“ jeast interest in doing so. Now, one sees in these ron" 
“ rich foreign community, fairly governed and under a tolerab'y 
“ enlightened judicial system, but whose example and influence 
“ are absolutely useless to the Christian aud Mahometan 1) the 
“ who live in the same place, and are subjected, without 
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dep of remonstrance, to the caprices of the Turkish Gover- 

é zor and the corruption of the Turkish tribunals.” - As the 

ians, and probably the French, would refuse to surrender 

the Capitulations, it is not easy to understand how the proposed 
could be effected. 

The author of the pamphlet adheres to the traditional 
god sound English policy of resisting by all diplomatic and 
warlike means the advance of Russia to the Bosphorus. 
Bren if he were influenced by sentiments of cosmopolitan 

, rather than by obvious reasons of policy, he 
would not be anxious to introduce into Turkey the corrupt 
despotism “of an empire apparently strong, notwithstanding 
4 jts utter financial and social rottenness, which is served by a 
«diplomatic body who are the slaves of their Government, 
«and who, in its service, pay no regard to truth, honour, or 
« mercy.” The disinterested sympathy of the oppressors of 
Poland for the subjects of ‘Turkey is one of the most revolting 

jmens of political hypocrisy; and the inconsistency of 
wssed philanthropists, in sympathising with Poland and 
with conspiracies against Turkey, would be almost equally 
offensive if it were practically operative. The writer con- 
siders that the influence of France has lately been diminished 
jn the East, partly because the French affect a protec- 
torate of the weak and unpopular sect of Latin Christians, 
and principally through the constant vacillations of the 
Imperial policy. ‘The exactions practised on the Egyptians 
in the promotion of the Suez Canal have alienated both the 
people and the Government; and the alternate support 
and discouragement of the Cretan insurrection have shaken 
faith in the intentions of France. England has the advan- 
tage of recognised disinterestedness, and of consistent friend- 
liness maintained without interruption for many years. The 
writer of the Notes on Turkey feels confident that, if an 
lish fleet protected Constantinople from attacks by sea, 
the Turkish army, especially if it were supplied with com- 
officers, is perfectly able to repel invasion by land. 
The poverty of the Russian Government has always crippled 
its efforts in distant warfare; and, although the extension of 
the railroad system will afford great facilities for warfare 
in the South, it is incredible that Austria should remain 
a passive spectator of the conquest of Turkey. The Suntan 
and his Government have probably earned a respite by the 
suppression of the Cretan insurrection, and of the abortive 
disturbances promoted by Greek and Russian agents in 
Thessaly and Bulgaria, though there is abundant reason to 
apprehend further intrigues or violence on the part of Russia. 
If they deserve to maintain their position, they are indebted, 
not to their own good qualities, but to the singular demerit of 
their aspiring subjects and greedy neighbours. 


THE BELFAST CONGRESS, 


Wx the Social Science Association goes to Ireland it 
alters something more than the sky above it, and "pon 
the whole the change is beneficial. Atter the many oppor- 
tunities annually offered for investigating the nature and 
essence of what is called Social Science, some approach to a 
classification of the subject is not impossible. The first broad 
division is this. Social Science consists of two leading 
departments, Politics and ‘Twaddle; and the great advantage 
of a temporary sojourn in the sistercountry is the predomi- 
halce given to the worthier element. Lord Durrenin boldly 
gave the keynote to the meeting by his opening address, 
Which was exclusively made up of politics, with scarcely the 
faintest dash of twaddle from the exordium to the peroration. 
One unnecessarily conscientious Churchman thought it his 
duty to secede from a body with whose Chairman he did 
Rot entirely agree; but, with this solitary exception, the 
assembled philosophers abandoned the lighter branch of their 
Cccupation, and gave their whole minds to political and 
qvasi-political speculation. Some may think that politics 
are sutliciently discussed in Ireland without the assistance 
4 non-political Association; but the great merit of the 
veuast Meeiing was the treatment of half a score of the most 
Imitating controversial topics, not only without a free fight, but 
7 the most part in a spirit of temperance and moderation 
of ich offered a pleasing contrast to the staple denunciations 
the ordinary Hibernian party gatherings. 
aap any very remarkable national advance is likely to 
- t from the papers read at Belfast, we can scarcely venture 
then Ee and certainly no one less curiously constituted 
+ walpapers the perpetual Secretary and (as we are 
Sei the Chair) the first and true inventor of the Social 
ence Association, could by any possibility imagine that 


future legislation will take its cue from the Report of the 


Council of the Association. Still, though the ms may 
rank with the great mass of unread literature, and though 
it must be owned that the speeches and the papers were 
wholly devoid of novelty, it is something to have the views 
of a considerable body of men, of both countries and of all 
varieties of previous training, expressed upon almost all the 
heart-breaking problems which Ireland presents. If we 
cannot be sure that we get wisdom, we do gather opinion, 
and just now the course of opinion on Irish politics is one of 
the most interesting subjects of study. The land and the 
Church, the peculiarities of Irish law and the special treat- 
ment of Irish convicts, the claims of rival Universities and 
rival systems of national education, the difficult enterprise of 
the purchase of the Irish railways and the almost hopeless 
problem of planting manufactures in the south and west of 
Ireland, besides a host of other knotty and tangled questions, 
were each in their turn the subject of elaborate papers and 
eager discussion. It is true that discussion led, for the most 
part, to no definite results; but in some instances there was a 
sufficient approach to unanimity to indicate the probable set 
of the current of opinion which will sway the movements of 
the reformed Parliament. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the meeting was the tolerance with which criticisms on the 
ecclesiastical and educational arrangements of Ireland were 
listened to, and the increasing strength of the school which 
cannot endure the anomaly of the Church Establishment of 
Ireland. There are some matters which will not bear talking 


about; and when it once becomes the fashion to talk about 


the Protestant Establishment, no very long time will elapse 
before Parliament will be constrained to deal with it by 
positive, and probably stringent, legislation. What direction 
any future measures on the subject may take is one of the 
unsolved problems to which the Social Science meeting 
contributes little elucidation. Lord Durrerin, without the 
smallest hesitation, proclaimed the principle of perfect equality 
among the three denominations by the endowment of all, if 
practicable ; but, if not, by the total disestablishment of the 
now Established Church. His dictum, that no undiseased 
mind could look for the successors of the Church of the time 
of Queen Mary elsewhere than in the oman Catholic clergy 
and people of Ireland in the reign of Vicroria, was strong 
enough to explain the one instance of secession which it pro- 
voked; but the remarkable change that has come over the 
tempers of people on this and kindred topics was sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that all the Church of England members 
of the Society did not retire with one accord. Mr. GoLpwin 
Samira, though he judiciously pointed his argument rather at 
Oxford and Cambridge than at the Irish Universities, was 
decided in his condemnation of denominational education ; 
and the warmest debate of the meeting followed upon a paper 
by Dr. Reicuet, advocating the extension of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to the national purpose of educating all aspirants, and 
applying its emoluments without regard to creed. ‘The Fellows 
and old students of T. C. D. could not do less than protest 
against the loss of the ancient monopoly of their party ; 
and their cause was represented with adequate warmth by 
Mr. who observed that Mr. Gotpwin Suita had 
set them all “walking on smouldering flame.” Even this 
warm substratum, however, did not kindle the section into any 
more fiery demonstration than a few impetuous calls to order 
interchanged between the rival champions. The experiment 
of an open discussion on such a topic could scarcely have 
been tried in Ireland even so recently as the time when the 
Queen’s University was founded; and it is not improbable 
that, if the temper of that day had been as much subdued as 
that which now seems to prevail, Sir Rosert Pert would 
have preferred the nationalization of the old University to the 
creation of the rather rickety institutions which have been set 
up as a counterpoise. Whatever it may be prudent to do 
now, there can be little doubt that, if the ground were clear 
for a new policy, the opening of Trinity College would be far 
preferable to the multiplication of Universities. The Roman 
Catholic prelates who denounce the “ godless colleges” might 
have looked with different eyes on an offer to set open to their 
flocks the doors of old Trinity, and to allow them to associate 
themselves with the past glories, and to share in the present 
benefits, of the only real Irish University. It may be that 
we are too far committed to an opposite course to allow 
so comprehensive a step to be taken now, but, when the 
supremacy of the Established Church is abandoned in 
favour of Lord Durrerin’s principle of perfect equality, it 
will be strange if Trinity College should not find the same 
doctrine applied to it. The Social Science meeting may 
not contribute much to this or any other result, but it 
does seem to indicate the quarter from which the political 
B2 
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wind is beginning to blow. And if it does no more than this 
it is not to be despised as useless. The weathercock, though 
powerless to alter the wind, is a decidedly serviceable instru- 
ment. 

Upon the other staples of Irish discussion there is nothing 
very definite to be extracted from the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The supply of suggestions for solving the land diffi- 
culty was as plentiful and as hopeless as usual. The first 
elements of fact on this chaotic question are all in dispute. 
Whether an Irish tenant would like a lease if he could get it 
is, strangely enough, a matter of dispute. Whether he would 
do any good with it when he had it is a question which was 
differently answered by speakers of different schools, Those who, 
with Lord Durrertn, professed to take experience for their 
guide, declared that no land was farmed so badly as that which 
was held on a long tenure at easy rents. The more sanguine 
philosophers who read the future by the light of their own 
consciousness of human nature proved conclusively, from their 
own premisses, that the best thing which could happen to Ire- 
land would be for every farmer to buy up the land he occu- 
pies, and to be assisted, if need be, by Government advances 
at four per cent. Even if the other objections to the scheme 
were overcome, it was not clearly explained why the purchase 
of land should be the best investment for a needy farmer. A 
farm must be very highly cultivated indeed when additional 
capital employed in working it will not produce a larger 
return than the three or four per cent. to be obtained by a 
purchase; and if it be true, as was very stoutly asserted, 
that Irish tenants, so long as they pay their rent, are as little 
harassed by their landlords as their brethren in England, it is 
far from certain that the status of a well-to-do tenant farmer 
would not be more desirable than that of a freeholder bur- 
dened by a heavy debt to so unsympathizing a creditor as the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. 

Happily, there were some subjects which the speakers were 
able to touch upon without a word besides congratulation ; and 
we have it on judicial authority that, in the prosecution of 
criminals by Government officers, and in the organization of 
convict prisons, Ireland enjoys advantages which England has 
clamoured for in vain. No Ministry seems strong enough to 
give us a public prosecutor, and our perpetual change of 
system in prison discipline must show gratuitous blundering if 
it is true that in Ireland the punishment of crime and the reform 
of criminals are so successfully conducted as to convert hardened 
offenders into useful members of society, instead of filling the 
streets with ticket-of-leave garotters. It is at any rate certain 
that ordinary crime is rapidly diminishing at present in Ire- 
land, and it may be worth while to consider how far the 
result is due to the prison system of that country, and whether 
the same treatment may not be equally beneficial on this side 


the Channel. 


THE CONSERVATIVE WORKING-MAN. 


are indebted to the Halifax Working Men’s Conser- 

vative Association for a very valuable monograph on a 

new and rare variety of the human species. The speeches 
delivered at their “ inaugural banquet” last Tuesday are full 
of startling information. Sceptics who have doubted whether 
such a being as a Conservative working-man ever existed 
may now study his habits as described by those who have 
been intimate with him in the flesh. His whole moral and 
intellectual organization is laid bare to the gaze of the in- 
quirer ; we are told what he is like, and how we ought to act 
towards him. All the most venerated institutions of the 
country are seen under a new light from their connexion with 
him. His discovery has forced Conservative politicians to 
reconstruct their whole system of the universe. They cling 
to the Conservative working-man as to their one refuge from 
that terrible perversion of him, the Democratic working-man. 
They enrol him in Associations so as to turn his strength to 
_ the best possible advantage. They go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel him to come in amongst them. Cer- 
tainly these must be fine times for artisans of constitutional 
principles. If they can only keep sober Jong enough to make 
the most of their opportunities, there is no saying to what a 
pitch of dignity they may not ultimately aspire. A “son of 
“ toil” who is willing to “ congratulate himself,” as one Con- 
servative working-man did at Halifax, “on listening to such 
“ eloquent expositions of the principles of Conservatism,” and 
is then prepared to “ contrast the public career of Mr. DisRaELi 
“ and Mr. Giapstone,” and “ express his belief that the former 
“ has shown himself on all occasions the sincere friend of the 
“‘ working-men,” has a political value which we cannot venture 
to appraise. The real wonder is that the demand does not 
ereare a larger supply. The founders of the Halifax Asso- 


ciation seem fully satisfied with the result of their 

It is “ one of the best-organized Associations in the country» 
To its operations, in common with those of similar uy. 
the Conservative party looks for the means of stemming 
“the flood of democratic opinion which has been let loose 
“upon the country.” And yet this formidable power this 
Association which is to furnish the anchor by which the 
ark of the Constitution will ride in safety among the wayey 
of revolution, has only 250 active members. It js abun- 
dantly officered, for it has a President, ten Vice-Pregj 
and fifty honorary members; but the rank and file ar 
not more numerous than this. The Halifax Conservative 
working-men must surely have formed a political trade 
union, and be trying their utmost to keep down the number 
of apprentices. But the size of the Association is, after all, a 
matter of very secondary moment. It claims to be ju 

its works. In the yet unwritten history of 1867 it will bere. 
corded—so prophesies Sir Henry Epwarps, M.P.—that the 
Conservative working-men have saved the nation. Whey 
Lord Dersy “came triumphantly into power, supported 

“ his Queen and country,” he threw himself upon the Con. 
servative working-man. His confidence was not misplaced, 
“The voice of these Associations, ringing as it did in his 
“ears, told him he might command the support of the Con- 
“ servative party in the kingdom.” Unknown to the general 
public, a very remarkable conversation then went on between 
Mr. GLapsToNE and the Conservative working-man. To the 
cry raised by the Opposition leader, “ You are going too far; 
“ you are going to revolutionize the country,” the Conser- 
vative working-man replied, “ Don’t distrust your own flesh 
“and blood”; and thereupon Lord Dersy “ carried his 
“ Bill triumphantly.” It is a curious sign of the 
which the Conservative party has undergone that, in the 
next sentence of his speech, Sir Henry Epwanrps is absol 
found scoffing at the Whig foreboding that our institutions 
will shortly be Americanized. It might be a curious inquiry, 
to any one who had patience to read through a file of a county 
newspaper, how often Sir Henry Epwarps has uttered that 
warning himself. We suspect that this is almost the first 
time he has addressed a public meeting in Halifiax and kept 
clear of it. Now, however, his fears are dissipated. He has 
no fear of the working-classes. At least he has no fear of 
those of them who have “a good heart, a proper feeling, and 
“a determination to defend the institutions of their country.” 
Evidently it is the apparition of the Conservative working-map 
that has cheered his heart in this way. Where could we get 
a better definition of the species than in this very sentence? 
“ Proper feeling, a good heart, and a determination to defend 
“the institutions of his country” —there is his picture 
sketched by a master’s hand. Alas that, among the 37,000 
men of Halifax, there should be only 250 of the true breed! 


Another speaker, one of the Halifax clergy, expressed some 
little apprehension that the working-men would be almost 
too good for a wicked world of electioneering contests 
“Would they be able to gauge the character of those who 
“ came before them for their suffrages ?” He gave them credit 
for almost every other virtue, moral and intellectual—* manly 
“ vigour of thought, independence of mind, an utter contempt 
“ for everything base and mean, and a habit of going right 
“tothe mark.” But, in spite of all these high and noble 
qualities, Mr. Morrison did not feel sure that the working- 
men would detect a charlatan when they saw him. For 
this difficulty, however, he has a remedy cut and dried. 
He proposes to make the working-class fully competent 
to “grapple with the great questions that will come up 
“ for consideration ” by means of “popular treatises.” Even 
the Conservative working-man does not know quite every- 
thing; but, if the Halifax Association does its duty, be 
will not long remain in this deplorable state of ignorance. 
He must “become acquainted with the glorious past at 
“his country.” He must be conversant with those “col- 
“ stitutional struggles which have had so much to do with 
“ constitutional legislation.” He must master “the grett 
“ principles of political economy.” And all this learning 
must be imparted to him by the class which “has had the 
“ exclusive control of such means of knowledge and informa- 
“ tion.” 
President, ten Vice-Presidents, and fifty honorary members 
the Halifax Association! ‘Teaching is notoriously the best 
way of learning, and in the preparation of a “ popular treatise 
the Halifax Conservatives may really use for eee 
those means of knowledge of which they have hitherto or 
contented to have the control. A local Vice-Presids 
labouring through an honorary member 
away at Mmi—these will be victories of which the 
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‘ve working-man may boast with honest pride. Nor 
will the student, be he writer or reader, want for protec- 
.. while absorbed in these studies. 
es which has “fought for years the great battle of inde- 
= dence, the honour and glory of the country, against its 
enemies, the Reform Leaguersand agitators.” For this 
reason this body has constantly been “made the subject of 
« attack by the Liberal party in the House of Commons ;” and 
on that ground Mr. C. G. Epwarps, from whose speech we 
ote, claims for it the support and sympathy of the Conser- 
valite working-man. His foes may be strong, but his friends 
wre stronger; for if on the one side he sces “thousands of 
«Jawless men striding onwards to democracy,” on the other 
side he sees arrayed in his defence the serried battalions of the 
« Yeomanry Cavalry of Great Britain.” 
There is one point, however, about the Conservative 
yorking-man which, we must own, puzzles us. It is that this 
{ and generous creature, courted by Governments, in- 
.gracted by popular treatises, protected by yeomanry cavalry, 
is never rich enough to pay more than the minimum of house- 
rent. That he invariably labours under this singular incapacity 
js evident from one of the speeches at this very meeting. Sir 
Hexry Epwarps tells us that if Lord Dersy would only have 
let them, Mr. Guapsrone and Mr. Bricut wanted to pass 
a 7l. franchise, which would have kept the Conservatives 
out of power for ten years. And if they had succeeded in 
this, they would have agitated at the end of that time for a 
sl. franchise, which would have kept out the Conservatives for 
ten years more. What is it that makes the Conservative 
working-men who have become so powerful by the mere antici- 
pation of household suffrage so utterly helpless in the face of a 
7l. or even a §/. franchise? .If a payment of 2s. 8d. a week 
would have utterly paralysed their political energies now, while 
even ten years hence the same result would have followed from 
a rental suffrage of 1s. 11d. a week, what is the figure at 
which all this virtue and intelligence contrives to house itself? 
Or is there any secret affinity between Conservatism and 
monasticism which leads its adherents to practise voluntary 
poverty? We confess ourselves utterly unable to answer these 
questions. All that seems to be clear is that, if Conservatism 
resembles godliness in having the promise of the life that is 
to come, it differs from it, at least as far as the working-man 
is concerned, in not having the promise of the life that 


now is, 


THE SUPERNATURAL. 


[E term “ supernatural ” has been so freely bandied about, and 

in such diverse = cognate senses, in theological contro- 
versy, that it may be well before entering on our present subject— 
which is scientific rather than theological—to explain in what sense 
weuseit, To assert or deny the supernatural was at one time the 
watchword of rival schools among German Protestants; and the 
supernatural character of the priesthood and the sacraments is still 
4 moot point between Catholics and Protestants, and indeed 
between = parties in the English Church. But what is 
here meant y the word is a special action or influence of Divine 
grace on the human soul, distinct in kind from what belongs to 
it by the laws of its natural constitution. And on this fruitful 
er of supernatural grace, its characters, its varieties, and its 
tion to the human will, controversies have been multiplied and 
Volumes written that would fill a good-sized library. The very 
terms “ prevenient,” “ irresistible,” “ habitual” grace, and many 
more that might be mentioned, are suggestive to the theological 
mind of endless disputes, which are perhaps chiefly remembered 
by the general public in connexion with the old quarrel of Jesuits 
aud Jansenists, immortalized by Pascal, and made familiar to 
English readers in Sir James Stephen's Essay on Port Royal, or, 
imong ourselves, from their helping to complicate the famous Gorham 
case, But there is another use of the word “supernatural ” far more 
amenable to the ordinary laws of criticism, on which a good deal 
a said of late ; and to this we propose calling the attention 
dikes readers now. When M.Guizot maintains that the special 
th culty of religion at the present day is to get people to believe in 
my and when M. Renan insists that it is wholly un- 
of -. le, they speak of phenomena occurring within the sphere 
. . visible and material universe, but which violate or transcend 
po dn? and are alleged as part of the doctrine or evidence of 
ns on, And here the question at once arises, whether such 
Py tne admissible at all, or whether they must be rejected on 
haven grounds, and apart from any consideration of the testi- 
it 4 o — for them, as impossible, or at least, as Hume puts 
that 80 far more a) eyo than a flaw in the supposed evidence 
ial can never be justified in admitting them. There is, of 
» one a of the question which would involve the whole 

+ so theism, but that is much too wide a subject to 
eny a upon here; and it may be said at once that those who 
teal ae God are only consistent in denying the super- 
Pra | or it can have neither place nor meaning in an atheistic 
eistic system of the universe. On the other hand, it is 
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obvious that, while a love of the marvellous is always more or less 
characteristic of human nature, this is especially so in an uncritical 

e and in minds of a strongly religious cast. Das Wunder ist 
des Glaubens liebstes Kind. We are not concerned here, however, 
either with the ment for theism, or with the truth of this or 
that alleged miracle and the amount and kind of evidence requisite 
for establishing it, but with the previous question whether mira- 
cles, in the sense of an infraction or suspension, or whatever we 
prefer to call it, of the order of nature, are credible at all. 

Now here it might seem that only two courses are open 
to us—either, with the majority of Christians, to affirm the 
credibility of miracles, or to say with Spinoza that, as “ — 
happens in nature which is in contradiction with its univ 
laws,” they are impossible. But a third line has been adopted, 
which appears to have a peculiar fascination for some persons, 
because, while accepting the reality of miracles, it professes 
to get rid of the ctages scientific difficulty by denying their 
supernatural character. This view, which is not a new one, 
has been recently advocated by the Duke of Argyll in his Reign 
of Law, and it may be weet while to notice it before going 
on to consider the general question, because it seems at first sight 
to dispose of the difficulty which M. Guizot dwells upon, though it 
really leaves it just where it was before. It is said, then, that 
miracles are no violation of the order of nature, but a part of it ; 
that they are the result of laws as certain as those of gravity 
or electricity, but unknown to us. Now this must mean one 
of two things, and it is not always clear which is meant. It may 
mean that miracles are wrought through some unknown com- 
bination and arrangement of laws already known to us, or at least 
through laws consistent with the latter, and equally with them a 
part of the order of the material universe, though as yet undis- 
covered by science; or it may mean that they are wrought 
through a system of “higher laws,” independent of the visible 
order with which we are acquainted, but which formed part of 
the Divine plan from the beginning. In the latter case the state- 
ment may be true, but it meets no difficulty and explains nothing, 
nor can it possibly be verified. If the raising of Lazarus is an 
exhibition of some higher law, recurring at rare and irregular 
intervals, and superseding the ordinary processes of nature, it is 
none the less true that the uniformity of nature, in the os en 
in which we can take cognizance of it, is violated. Unknown 
laws of this kind are not laws to us, but simply a mode of con- 
ceiving the Divine action. They may commend themselves to the 
judgment of the theologian, but they certainly will not help to 
remove the difficulty of the sceptic, who will fairly enough reply 
that facts he does not believe are not rendered more credible when 
accounted for by a gratuitous hypothesis which defies even the 
possibility of proof. If, however, it is meant that miracles are 
wrought through the instrumentality of natural laws, partly or 
wholly unknown to us, we may at once admit that many alleged 
udendien both of Scripture and Church history may have occurred in 
this manner. The miracle, for instance, of the ‘“‘ Thundering Legion ” 
may have been — a result of ordinary —— laws, of 
which even now we know very little, coinciding with the prayers of 
the Christian soldiers. The death of Arius, at a critical moment for 
the cause of orthodoxy, may have been due to strictly natural causes ; 
nor are we driven, as has been sometimes assumed on both sides, 
to the alternative of miracle or poison. Or, to take two cases re- 
ferred to by the Duke of Argyll, it is quite conceivable that the 
rapid spread of Christianity, and the singular preservation of the 
Jews as a distinct nationality, may be accounted for by natural 
causes providentially adapted to a special end. But of course, in 
proportion as this view is adopted, the evidential value of the 
miracle is diminished, if not destroyed. CGibbon’s famous argu- 
ment against the Divine ~_— of Christianity cannot, at most, 
— any more than that its Founder chose to promote its success 

y natural means rather than supernatural; but then it is quite 
competent to an unbeliever to say that, if the means were natural, 
he is not bound to recognise any special design of Providence. 
There is, however, another class of alleged miracles, where 
the result is producible by natural means, but is, in fact, pro- 
duced through human agency without them; and here, if the 
occurrence is admitted, it must be held to be supernatural. The 
writer we have referred to observes, with perfect truth, that our 
increased mastery over nature enables us to do many things 
which in our forefathers would have been unhesitatingly ascribed 
to miracle or magic; but he hardly seems to perceive that in 
those ages they would not merely have been considered, but 
would have really miraculous. Suppose, for instance, a 
disease long held to be incurable, but for which modern science 
has discovered a remedy, was healed at the prayer of an apostle 
or a medieval monk, the cure would clearly have been mira- 
culous, for it is quite certain that the person who wrought it did 
not know, and therefore could not use, the natural remedy ; unless 
we resort to the hypothesis of a special inspiration, which is, to 
say the least, quite as arbi as that of miracle. But after 
making full allowance for all the cases of miracle which may be 
explained by natural laws, we are no nearer to a solution of the ori- 
ginal difficulty than we were at the beginning. For if we confine 
ourselves to the Gospel miracles—and those who wish to believe 
any miracles wish to believe those—there are several which utterly 
reiuse such an explanation. Such, to take a crucial instance, is the 
resurrection of a dead body. If there is any law of nature which 
we have a right to regard as immutable and irreversible, it is the 
law of death ; if there is any occurrence which contradicts the 
uniformity of nature, or, in other words, the universal reign of 
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law, it is the resurrection of a dead man to life. To say that the 
one is as truly the expression of natural law (though unknown to 
us) as the other, is to say what has no meaning. In any sense in 
which the laws of nature or the order of nature can be intelligible 
to us, the reanimation of the dead does not exhibit that order, but 
contradicts it. And an explanation which breaks down at the 
most important point really explains nothing. 
We come back then to the old inquiry, whether thereJis any 
a priori objection to the violation, or suspension, or counteraction 
(the latter term is the more accurate) of the laws of nature by the 
intervention of supernatural power? And this at once involves 
the question of what we mean by “laws of nature.” When it is 
argued that a miracle, in the sense just defined, is inconceivable, 
because it is a violation of natural laws, this is to affirm that what 
is discovered to have held good in the past must always hold good 
in the future—that natural laws are not only ascertainable, but are 
necessarily immutable. Is there any philosophical reason for this 
assumption ? Paradoxical as it may sound to say so, there is 
absolutely none. What we mean by the laws of nature, it cannot 
be too emphatically repeated, is simply the uniformity of nature, 
as learnt from experience.or induction. But experience and in- 
duction have no predictive force in a scientific sense. No one has 
insisted more strongly than Mr. Mill that all we know of causa- 
tion is invariable sequence. In the sense of a “ cause ” containing 
its own effect, er knows nothing of causes ; it cannot pene- 
trate beyond the observed fact of recurrences, or trace any essential 
connexion between cause and eflect. To the eye of reason the whole 
chain of physical succession is a rope of sand. If it isasked why we 
always do assume the uniformity of nature in the future as well 
as in the past, the only answer that can be given is that our minds 
are so constituted that we cannot help it, and that life would 
become practically impossible if we did not, But when a fact 
which breaks that uniformity is alleged on seemingly incontro- 
vertible evidence, we need some better reason than this for sum- 
marily rejecting it. The conviction of a peasant that the sun 
will rise to-morrow because it rose yesterday is just as strong as 
that of a man who understands the laws of the planetary system, 
aud is in both cases based, not on rearon, but on habit. Neither 
could tell you why what has hitherto occurred in a certain uniform 
sequence must always continue to do so; but both believe that it 
will, because it is natural to expect the continuance of what we 
are accustomed to in the past, and is difficult to conceive what is 
unlike our own experience, or our knowledge of observed pheno- 
mena. Philosophers have disputed, since the time of Hume, what 
constitutes the ground of inductive inference from the known to 
the unknown, but all are agreed that it is not based upon 
reason. Hume himself, who denied the possibility of miracles, 
considered the dissolution of the world as not only so possible, 
but so likely, that any phenomenon with a seeming ten- 
dency towards that catastrophe, such as a sudden darkness, 
“would come within the reach of human testimony.” Yet the 
uniformity of nature would be as completely broken by this 
— as by any miracle. It will perhaps be said that at all 
events, however little we may know about causes, it is natural to 
assume, from what we do know by observation or experience, that 
all things happen in a fixed order of succession, and natural to 
reject what violates that order and seems to be independent of any 
law of causation ; and here Spinoza’s famous argument comes in, 
that “ nothing happens in nature which does not follow from its 
.aws.” But nature, as Spinoza uses the term in his premisses, 
includes the whole universe, material and moral, the laws of 
which are, he says, “the very decrees of God,” though he applies 


_the term in his conclusion to the material universe only, for 


miracles are no contradiction of moral order, if there be an 
adequate reason for them. And here lies the real answer to the 
objection that the supernatural violates the laws of causation. It is 
uo Violation of that law in the judgment of those who believe in it 
at all, but is, in Mr. Mill’s language, “a new effect supposed to be 

voduced by the introduction of a new cause ””—namely, the will of the 
Deity; and “of the adequacy of that cause, if present, there can be 
no doubt.” <A denial of the possibility of miracles is a denial of 
theism. If we believe in a personal God at all, we cannot make 
Him a mere faineant King under the rule of a Mayor of the 
Palace, who reigns but does not govern, administering a system 
of laws stronger and more immutable than Himself. Nor have 
we any ground for assuming that He always acts through second- 
ary causes ; that electricity and gravity, for instance, are invariable, 
still less that they are necessary, modes of His operation. We do 
not even know that He acts through second causes, rather than by 
a succession of single acts, in the ordinary course of nature, 
uor can science throw any light on the question. Why, 
therefore, should we assume it in the case of miraculous interpo- 
sitions? Few writers have insisted more strongly than Mr. Mill 
on the law of invariable sequence ; yet so little does he regard that 
law as necessary, except in a relative and limited sense, that he 
actually says it “must notbe received as a law of the universe, but 
only of that portion of it which is within the range of our own 
observation.” There can be no reason, then, within that portion 
of the universe, why it should not be suspended by a force capable 
of suspending it. More than that, unless we are disposed to 
accept the pantheistic view of the origin of the universe, or the 
old Manichean notion which made matter coeval with God, 
creation must have had a beginning somewhere, and that beginning 
cannot have been wrought through natural causes, because there 
were > natural causes, as we understand the term, to work 
through, 


But an objection is sometimes raised, in the name of the; 
it is to the Deity to suppose Him to act 
cious and arbitrary manner, rather than by orderly moccenie, 
and that all we see of His operations in nature would lead us 
reject any such idea, This is more a theological than & philow. 
phical difficulty, and it need not detain us long. It may be 
very argument against frequent or grotesque or > 
miracles, and is conclusive enough — the wild theories d 
modern Spiritualism; but it cannot hold good against miracles 
which are subservient to some important design, such as authent 
cating a new revelation. If it be true that the harmony of the 
universe has been marred, or, as one of the Christian’ Fy 
expresses it, “the Divine poem of creation has been inte 
by man,” there is surely an a ground for the Creator 
interpose to restore His own work. And if anew revelation rp. 
quires the sanction of miracles, there is an adequate 
His “> Ao in that way. But this question need not be dwai 
upon here. 

Mt may still perhaps be asked, why, if at least on theistic py: 
ciples there is no antecedent — for rejecting the Super. 
natural, there is in so many minds a repulsion against what yip. 
lates, or more properly counteracts, the order of nature; we 
advisedly “counteracts,” because, if a higher cause comes ini 
play, in the action of the Divine will, the laws of nature are in» 
other sense violated than the law of gravity is violated when , 
boy throws a stone into the air. The answer we believe to 
that the real antagonism lies, not in the reason, but in whi 
Butler somewhat contemptuously calls “ that forward and delusiyy 
faculty, the imagination.” If, in a superstitious temperament 
given to dwelling on impressions or tales of the marvellous, imag. 
nation tends to foster an exaggerated belief in the supernatural it 
none the less surely, and by precisely the same psychological lay, 
makes it difficult of credence to a mind accustomed to dwell 
impressions derived from the observation or study of nature, It 
is difficult to believe because it is difficult to realize ; just as the 
idea of infinite time or infinite space is difficult to realize, not from 
anything inconceivable or ualikely in the idea itself, but from ity 
unlikeness to all with which we are familiar. But this imagi 
native difficulty, though certain to affect most strongly oa dy 


are absorbed in the pursuit of natural science, is after all simply 


imaginative, and does not touch the reason. Many Christian 
writers have sought to —— their — = peer in the 
supernatural, but no @ priori objection will ho against it 
which is not equally fatal to any intelligible acceptance of th 
belief in theism. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


She man who thoroughly understands the art of conversation, 
all that it means and demands, may be considered to hare 
mastered one of the most important departments of the great att 
of living. As conversation is the most common and frequest 
form of intercourse a and fellows, 
asped its significance and its principles is to have grasped 4) 

at all’ the ordinary human relations. Superficial people, 
who are content to take words very much as they find them, think 
that conversation is the art of talking. There could not bes 
greater blunder. Its difficulty would be much more truly a 
pressed by defining it as the art of being silent. Any blockhead is 
able to talk. To know when and how to be silent is the gift of 
the wise. The common phrase, a good talker, is more usuilly 
than not applied to a man who is profoundly ignorant of what it 
is that conversation means, or else who knows what it means, but 
does not much approve of it. Asa rule, the persons with the 
most universal reputation for good talk are the sworn foes of cat- 
versation. They have no more right to be set up as patterns of 
conversation than a popular eo or a teetotal lecturer or 8 
public reciter. Preaching or lecturing is, in its way, Just as little 
conversation as the utterances of the professed talker. Amoug 
other evils, the talker is pretty sure to be aware of his reputation, 
and therefore to be constantly on the strain in order to maital 
it. Effort may beget talk, but the charm of convents 
spontaneity and freedom from self-consciousness. It is here as ! 
is with literary style. Style is the unaffected and unconscies 
outcome and expression of the author's habitual way of : 
and feeling about things. The moment he begins to eh : 
for style’s sake, he inevitably becomes stilted, rhetorical, and 4 : 
wholesome taste intensely disagreeable. The professed stylist 18 i 
creature as little to be endured in literature as the clippilg 
box-wood into peacocks is to be endured in landscape Lampe 
The only way to arrive at a lucid or sympathetic sty a 
acquire lucid habits of me and to cultivate humane ches 
If an author thinks little of his style, and much of his ty i 
and of what is due to his own mind and character, he 
will take care of itself. It is the same with conversation a 
same qualities which make a man a right-living person ie 
themselves make him good in conversing. ‘To live W wall 
must have a lively intellect and right feeling. a 
you want no more. Special training for conversato Pr ve 
is a superfluity—nay, is worse than a superfluity, just . hair. 
and cosmetics are worse than superfluous for the skin 7 in whi 
It is provoking perhaps to suppose that there is any fie to find it 
advice is impotent, though some philosophers profess Iris 
surprising that in any field it should have any power. toa iit 
unspeakable comfort to the mediocre mind to old fast to ¢ 
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F the multitude of precepts and convictions which 
every subject, from best of both worlds 
to playing at croquet, we should all get on with exquisite 
and rapidity combined. There is no subject under the sun in’ 
sh you are not sure to excel, provided excellence were the 
whieh veult of skilful codes of rules. The theory is that if we 
to do anything we need no more than to buy and ponder the 
vat handbook. Do you desire to swim, forexample? Then 
a handbook of swimming. The water may be dispensed 
yA until you have mastered the art. Is a man ambitious of 
wag in conversation ? Let him meditate the precepts contained 
+ the handbook for conversation. The truth is that a handbook 
e nversation, to be complete, must also be a perfect handbook 
yf manners, literature, and most other subjects. As the 
whole of a man’s feeling through his 
in society—-throu is conversation, that is—a complete 
manual woul be a complete of 
People write an as if conversation were apart 
eae man himself, like his garments ; as if he could hous its 
and material quite the rest of They 
; rules for talking will make a man successful in con- 
th a knife. and not to bite his bread. ey forget that 
Pao is an affair of convention. There is sihing | in the 
nature of things which it to break 
an to bite it, or, if you are it enough not to cut 
there is no by a 
“fs instead of a fork. These are things which anybody ma 
roa rule. To say to a man, Do not bite thy bread, is pa 
thing. ‘To say to him, Do not be dull, is another and very different 
ing. To comply with the first precept, it is only necessary that 
ye choad be attentive for a month or two while he is eating his 
dimer. To comply with the second, he must dig down to the 
foundations of his nature, which is obviously a rather serious 
lengthy process. 
Eos writer, after the handbook manner, upon the art of 
conversation insists upon the necessity of there being a code of 
well-understood rules to protect the weak and retiring from 
the conversational tyranny of the strong and unscrupulous. 
The weak require to be guaranteed against such oppression by 
conversational laws, just as “laws are needed in national and 
social communities for a similar purpose.” This is an excel- 
lent illustration of the misconceptions which people allow them- 
selves to entertain as to nature As 
if it were possible to own an es for conversation 
which shoul not be also for the 
nature generally! The author gives his disciples no less than 
wweni-o0e rules. Obey them and you are a perfect talker. We 
are quite of our instructor’s opinion, only he places his system too 
low. Its product would be not merely a perfect talker, but also a 
perfect man. In the first place, we are assured, with the emphasis 
of italics, that “ previous pre — is necessary for es. 
In other words, one must take ains to train one’s intellect, 
and to acquire as much and as form knowledge as possible. In 
the second place, we are to lay in “a stock of Caution, Self- 
ible a little Modesty. is is pretty well. irdly, 
“Do would be done by ”—which is tolerably 
hensive. From these rules all the rest branch out in a natural 
manner. The teacher who begins by requiring first the highest 
intellectual industry, and then moral perfection, cannot, it is quite 
joe get any further, Everything else must be mere matter of 
il. For example, out of the incomparably comprehensive 
third rule not to do except as you would tb done by, flow very 
natural] “ 
srialelong at atime”; “Try to say acmething interesting 
“Avoid being positive, very confident, dogmatic”; and so on. 
Nothing can be more profoundly Christian than the precept “ not 
to interrupt any one (unless in some extreme case), and when any 
pe ee ae you, boar it with patience and good humour.” The 
or evidently postulates, and not without reason, a deal 
in his disciple. interruption at which 
us implores you not to be anno may mean, “I am tired 
of you, or of wheal you are talking ious "<6 meaning which he 
admits not to be very amiable or polite, but then “ you should be 
to be relieved of an unwilling listener.” Of course “you do 
not wish to force yourself upon any one, and it is quite possible 
You may have been just sliding into the Bore.” Certainly, if one 
only realizes what a Bore is, and the hatred which he stirs up in the 
y Who, with whatever rudeness, awakens us to the ibili 
that we too are oecupying the abhorred position. asa 
he the author would have done well to warn his readers not to 
too much afraid of being bores, because this dread, if carried 
lar, makes people absurdly timorous, shy, and reserved, in- 
creasing the natural nervousness of the Briton to an almost 
wendurable height. It is an admirable thing to be a Christian, 
and to go through life with plenty of patience and forbearance. 
it is by no means an admirable thing to be a sheep, and to 
ugh lite overwhelmed with terror lest you should be boring 
Somebody. A fool must be bored in some measure by every wise 
man he meets. Still this is no reason why the wise man should 
ink notwithstanding his listener's weariness. Our author, 
. is desire to describe conversation as the art of making every- 
ig pleasant to everybody, has an excessive sympathy Sith the 


a possible element in conversation. He has drawn a picture of a 
bore, whom he styles the Bear, which is a great deal too harsh. 
The Bear has his uses, as anybody must perceive who thinks of the 
quantity. of simpering feebleness and affectation which exists im 
society, and which you can only stamp upon with all available 
promptitude and force. We confess to aslight sympathy with the 
gentleman whom the author expressly holds up for our Sear 
A young lady in a train remarked (Sirius being peculiarly brilliant), 
“ What a beautiful star that is!” Prompt and sharp the Bear, 
who had not gpiengens 2 addressed a single word to her, replied, “ Did 
oa ever see an ug y star?” We suspect the Bear would have 
n a far more pleasantly conversational companion to travel 
with than the young 7 The company of a taciturn Bear is not 
the very highest form of sociability, but it is infinitely better than 
the company of people who insist on making Can one 
imagine anything more appalling than having to travel down all 
night from King’s Cross to Scotland with a young | who 
should begin by little nothings upon the hevslivens of Sirius ? 
The same notion that conversation is unendurable except on con- 
dition that everything is weakly pleasant leads our instructor once 
or twice into a Jesuitic craftiness. One of his rules is that you 
should “ try to take an interest in what is said to you, or at least 
to ~~ to doso.” The delightfully artificial character which 
would thus be impressed on society quite escapes the writer’s 
notice, because he is penetrated with a wrong and artificial view 
of what conversation means. Surely the very silence of a Friends’ 
Meeting House would be preferable to gibbering of this sort, where 
one man is wasting his time and energy in saying what the other 
is wasting his time and energy in trying to put on an air of 
interest about. Even when common yee | constrains one to 
go through this hypocritical process, it is painful, both physically 
and morally. But to convert an occasionally justifiable piece of 
hypocrisy into a downright rule to be observed on all occasions 
is rather a striking process for a philosopher who has just laid 
down the great law that we are to do as we would be done by. 
The twenty-second and final rule is comprehensive, though we 
should have thought that its one-and-twenty predecessors would 
have made it a little supererogatory. It is that we are to “ study 
to acquire a good conversational style.” We had hoped that by 
this time we were perfect, and it is a little disheartening to find 
that so much is still left to do—so much indeed as to amount to 
something very like the whole. It appears that the two essential 
points are brevity and clearness. Yet the author is very cautious, 
for in the next sentence he judiciously warns us not to be too 
brief. As he wisely says, “there is a happy medium between 
brevity and tediousness.” He feels, however, that wisdom 
such as this is not so practically useful as we might desire, and 
observes with a shade of impatience that “it is difficult to say 
anything very definite on this subject.” It would seem so. The 
detinition of the golden mean between two extremes is usually rather 
difficult. Besides, it is not perfectly certain that conversa- 
tionalists are necessarily either briet or clear. There is a kind of 
prolix humorous haziness which is incomparably pleasant in con- 
versation, if it be the outcome of a certain lazily genial nature. 
The first essential is to be natural. The only other rule that we 
can think of is this :—Acquire tact, plenty of knowledge, readiness 
and geniality of manner, and unselfishness of disposition, and 
are sure to be popular in conversation. The rule is possibly a 
trifle comprehensive, but we cannot help that, Conversation is a 
very comprehensive affair. 


THE ROMANCE OF BABINGTON WHITE. 


N°? sensation in any one of Miss Braddon’s novels has equaited 
the sensation which has been excited within the last 
few days by the supposed identification of her with a certain 
“Babington White,” the author of a novel with a plot taken 
from the French. To borrow a plot instead of inventing one, 
and to invent a name instead of using your own, would ap 
from the public b mgag to constitute a literary crime of 
the first magnitude. And it may be admitted that one would 
much rather, first, that people should own their work; and next 
that, if they borrow a plot from M. Octave Feuillet, they should 
not pass it off as the plot of Babington White. The practice of 
aa off sham pieces under sham names, apart from its morality, 
reeds confusion and mistrust, and certainly has a tendency to 
reduce literature somewhere down to the level of horse-coping 
and elaborate thimblerig. Yet, after all, if we look with the 
tranquillity that is proper to people who detest sensational novels 
upon the pother that is made about, Miss Braddon’s imputed offence, 
what does it all come to? If, wearied with the glitter of fame and 
name, she chooses to mix with the crowd in disguise, why should 
she not? The Caliph used to mix > the 
a 1 of a porter. On the same principle, Miss Braddon is, without 
parectarh of moral or literary law, perfectly free to descend from 
her lofty throne, and take her place in the of magazine-writers, 
just like any common unqueenly person. Genius notoriously has 
its freaks. Perhaps she was tormented with a conqueror’s craving 
for new realms to conquer. She is like the great Alexander. 
Pelleco juveni non unus sufficit orbis. She wept for new worlds. 
She had covered the name of Braddon with immortal glory. But 
this may have palled on a nature of sublime ity. So she 
created Babington White somewhat in her own image, and him 
too she resolved to crown with laurels. His name should become 


silly. “He shudders to think of “ putting down,” or snubbing, as 


glorious and immortal even as hers, and they should reign ia 
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associated sovereignty over the wide universe of fiction. The 
partnership of Miss Braddon and Babington White would have 
revived in men’s minds the partnership of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
They should be as Isis and Osiris, twin deities worshipped of all 
the readers of shilling magazines. We confess that in all this 
we see no more than an honourable, if eccentric, ambition. Or 

ibly a sense of humour may have been at the bottom of it all. 

t would have been so delightful for this ever distinguished authoress 
to hear over-subtle critics and spiteful friends insisting how 
superior, in fancy, originality, style, and so forth, was Babington 

ite to Miss Braddon. It would not have been delightful, on 
the other hand, but still it would have been fresh to a sovereign 
sated with adulation as Miss Braddon may be, to hear people 
remark what a flashy, feeble, artificial fellow was this Babington 
White compared with the authoress of Lady Audley’s Secret. 
We suspect that Miss Braddon is not without a touch of cynical 
contempt for mankind. Otherwise she would scarcely venture 
to write so many novels for them per annum; nor should 
we find at the foot of the title-page of Circe that “all rights 
are reserved.” To a person of a sardonic temper there can be 
nothing more charming than to hear all the dogs who bark at art 
and artists barking up the wrong tree. There is another hypo- 
thesis, not quite untenable, and also involving a measure of just 
contempt for novel-reading mankind. Miss Braddon was writing 
a story in her magazine under her own name. She may be 
pardoned for believing that her own stories are better than she 
can get anywhere else. So she resolved to give her readers all 
prizes and no blanks, and to do all her own fiction. But then the 
public would have resented this. They never know when they 
are well off. They found abundance of variety between Circe and 
Birds of Prey, which appeared side by side. If they had known 
them both to be the work of one person, they would have sworn 
that such monotony was too bad to be endured. However this 
may be, an authoress has a clear right to choose the name by 
which she will be known ; and, on the familiar principle of the rose 
and its name, we may be sure that Miss Braddon by any other 
name would write as well. 

If, however, she has a fair right to exercise her choice in her own 
name, the right to adopt another author’s plot is a good deal more 
———_ Who steals the name of Babington White steals trash. 

‘o take M. Feuillet’s plot may enrich the proprietors of Belgravia, 
but it leaves the story of Circe poor indeed. You cannot turn 
over twenty pages of it without scenting the French air, and what 
made a tolerable play becomes dismal stuff under its disguise as 
a fifth-rate English romance. The original is unpleasantly mor- 
bid, but it is delicate, and even touching. Babington White 
has made it coarse, rude, and flaring. One critic says that “ there 
is also much scholarship shown, but scholarship devoid of 
pedantry.” We gladly admit that one Act is headed Fata volentem 
ducunt, and another Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, that 
Sic transit gloria mundi makes its harmless appearance, as the 
critic justly says, without any pedantic ostentation, and that 
the writer is aware that Amphion was the son of Zeus and 
Antiope. So far the scholarship is as unimpeachable in itself 
as it is ow. displayed. Perhaps the writer means 
French scholarship. his is abundantly exhibited, yet it is 
less profound than we should have expected from a person who, 
like Mr. Babington White, can certainly read French, or else 
he would never have got to M. Feuillet’s Dalila. Repetitions 
of Vas donc, jeune ami, Fi donc, jeune paresseux, and so on, can 
hardly count for scholarship, not even when eked out with an 
occasional voila tout, cela va sans dire, or par exemple; while such 
sights as d@ la bonheur are exceedingly shocking. In Italian 
scholarship we find a well-known opera described as “ Ballo in 
Maschiera.” If the reader is surprised, amid so much slovenly 
English, to find a passage prefixed to one of the chapters out of 
old Mandeville, it may be worth remembering that it was recently 
quoted by Mr. Swinburne, either in his Chastelard or in his later 
volume. That Mr. Babington White knows both these volumes 
is shown by the fact that he quotes from both. It is here no 
doubt that he has picked up the bit about the women “that ben 
of that kynde, that zif they beholden ony man, thei slen him 
anon with the beholdynge, as dothe the Basilisk.” So it is plain 
that the author has not simply translated Dalila. He has first 
spoiled the idea by transferring it into English fiction at all, and 
then he has tricked it out in little English bits of his own. He has, 
it is true, done no more than playwrights do without blushing. 
We do not see that Babington White is a jot worse than Mr. 
Tom Taylor or any of the other people who bring out new and 
original plays newly and originally taken from the French. The 
people wishes to be deceived; deceived let it be. It treats the 
writers of fifth-rate novels as if they were artists in one sense, 
while in another it encourages them to make hacks of them- 
selves, Once let a writer have a name, and the public appears 
ready to buy and read any amount of trash which he or she 
may think fit to pour out for the public edification. It never 
reflects upon the unavoidable conditions of good art, or even of 
second-rate art. Anybody who can tell a story decently well is 
petted and criticized and talked about as if a great creator had 
come upon the stage. Considering the number of persons there 
are in the world with minds too vacuous for anything but mere 
stories with telling sensations, we have no right to grumble 
«bout the supply being kept up as the demand is kept up. 
But this is a very different thing from exalting the writer upon 
x pedestal fit only for a demi-god. Take this very Circe— 
this trumpery adaptation of a poorish play, spoilt, moreover, 


in the process. Yet we find critics talking of rubbish of i, 
sort, whether the rubbish of Babington White or anybody else 
as “one of the most brilliant productions of modern ti a 
with rave elegance and power.” Another says it is “one of 
best novels of the day.” A third vows that it is « 
clever.” A fourth, that “a more powerfully-written novel, wy; 
a more simple and well-constructed story, has not lately’ come 
before us.” Is it any wonder if, after a chorus of thi A 
adulation, the good Babington White really thinks himself 
creature of uncommon genius? Or is it any wonder if, after find. 
ing himself bought and read, he resolves that it would be chutlish 
not to give the public as much as he can spin out of himself of , 
commodity which costs him so little effort and which they relish 
so exceedingly? People do their best to demoralize an autho, 
by giving him mere adulation when he ought to have critigj 
and then they declare themselves dreadfully shocked when he 
does things which only a demoralized author could dream of 
doing. They do not see that their own facile and worthless pry 
was the beginning of the whole mischief. It is the critics ang 
readers who talk of literary promise as if it were literary fi 
who use up the whole vocabulary of panegyric upon books on} 
just deserving not to be tossed into the fire—it is they who sow 
the seeds of which we get the fruits in this Circean,episods, 
Writers learn that their crudest productions are looked upon » 
fine and excellent art. They have no motive therefore for pro- 
ducing anything but what is crude, and a crude dressing up of 
another person’s idea is just as likely to answer the wishes of thei 
patrons as anything else. And if it does this, even in an ordi 
case, it is just as likely as not to fulfil all the purposes of the 
author. It is very wholesome that these borrowings and dress 
up should be exposed as thoroughly as may be, and as often as 
they occur. It is also wholesome that writers should not be told 
that they are persons of consummate and unfailing genius when 
they are nothing of the sort, and so be encouraged to think that 
even their most slipshod work is good enough to publish, 


RUSSIA AND BOKHARA. 


— peaceful reports which the Russians circulated a few weeks 

0 concerning their relations with Bokhara have had no 
better foundation than very similar reports which have appeared 
at intervals during their recent campaigns in Central Asia, It is 
true enough that in the beginning of July an ambassador from 
Bokhara arrived in Orenburg with instructions to sue for peace, 
but either the report that peace had actually been signed was 
wholly false, or the signed treaty was left unratified and all nego- 
tiations were suspended very abruptly. It now appears that the 
warfare on the frontier has gone on without interruption, and the 
circumstances are such that no peaceful arrangement is likely w 
be concluded. Probably Russia gains something by spreading 
such rumours, unfounded as they always prove to be. She wishes 
to appear before the world desirous of peace, and unwilling to 
annex ; and it is therefore expedient to represent, as in the present 
instance, that peace would have been arrived at, and a stop put to 
annexations, but for untoward events on the frontier provoking 
fresh reprisals. But whatever may be the precise motive of the 
Russian Government in circulating peaceful reports, experience 
has shown that these should always be distrusted ; and not the 
less so that there is usually something equivocal about them— 
some expression providing for the contingency of i 
of a different colour. On the late occasion a qualification of this 
sort was to be found in the note that instructions had been 
sent to the military commanders to suspend hostilities, “ex- 
cept in case of urgency.” The Bokharian ambassador was alo 
told from the first that no peace would be negotiated until 
his sovereign desisted from any hostile movement; 2s if in 
Central Asia vigorous military activity while a state of wa 
existed was not, as in other parts of the world, quite com 
sistent with a desire for peace, and willingness to abide by its 
arrangements as soon as concluded. Extreme requirements like 
this go far to prove the insincerity of the Russian Gevernmett, 
which also takes care to allow its commanders to retaliate, when 
the Bokharians, unable to conclude a peace, naturally persevere 
in their efforts to shake off the invader. f 

The military events which have already taken place this summer 
are exactly of a nature to make the Russians desirous to — 
the campaign. An affair occurred on the 19th of June which 4 
telegraph reported as a brilliant Russian victory, as perhaps 
was; but, in the actual circumstances, the natural inference 
the Russians were already entering on the campaign WI that 
vigour of previous years was not justified. The indications pies 
engagement, as well as of another which took place a mon ’ 
are rather that the Russians are much pressed by the —— 
can do little more than hold their own, and, according to op 
of the game, are now called on to do something to display as 

redominance. All through this season it is the corer 

ave been assuming the initiative. Such was the nature 0 te 
bold, though futile, attempt in the spring of the you Fe ie 
upon the Russian line of communications. It was thereby pr 


that the country was completely 7 to them, and that te — 
i 


invaders were content to maintain little more than a cus 8 
posts. According to the accounts of the late ane . : 
real design of the enterprise was to cover a direct attac Kagan 
most advanced t of the Russians— Yani-kurgan—t 
pation of which by their — must be especially distas sath 
the Bokharians, “Their loss of Djuzak last year was 
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because it gave the Russians a foothold south of the 


he mountains, the only natural barrier between Bokhara and 
aa invader coming from the north. Djuzak occupied, it was in 


f the Russians to enter the country at any moment, 
pi proceed to its complete conquest. Still there is a great 
jiference between the virtual overthrow of a country and the 
‘nggder’s actual entry into possession, and the further advance 
of the Russians south of Djuzak and the occupation of Yani-kurgan 
gas of the latter character. Placed there almost on the banks 
of the Zer-affshan river, they interrupt communication between 
and higher parts of the valley, and so reduce the 
Emir’s authority to the narrow limits of the lower valley, 
gith its two cities—Bokhara and Samarcand. Jt is easy for 
the Russians to say that if the Bokharians want peace they 
nay la down their arms, but one can quite well understand that 
the Bokharians attach little value to a peace which leaves their 
with a fortified post cutting their State in two. Accord- 
ingly, by the middle of June the Bokharians mustered a very large 
fgree—amounting, it is asserted, to forty-five thousand men, with 
shout twelve guns—in a fortified camp a few miles from Yani- 
, and managed to invest the place. Twice between the 
ith and 1gth of June they reconnoitred it in force, and so great 
wis the pressure that provisions began to be wanting to the 
n. The successful sortie of the 19th, reported by 
has a great victory, was therefore determined by necessity. 
The Russian official accounts still assert its entire success. The 
Bokharians were completely routed and pursued for a few miles, 
and their camp, with its ammunition, stores, and guns, fell into 
Russian hands. The Russians, however, say nothing about the 
Josses on either side, although they usually boast of the slaughter 
theyeffect and of its slight cost to themselves ; and the Bokharians, 
whatever they may have suffered, they very soon resumed the 
initiative. in the beginning of July frequent incursions were 
made into the valley of the Syr-Daria, more than a hundred miles 
in the rear of Yani-kurgan, and simultaneously that place was 
in menaced. The Russian garrison was forced back to the 
selter of its walls, and on the 17th of July the place was formally 
attacked. First the Bokharian cavalry seized the gardens and 
eminences round the ramparts, and then their whole force quitted 
the camp and established themselves in a semicircle before the 
fortress, on which they opened fire, behaving, it is remarked, 
with unwonted boldness. This was the signal for another sortie 
of the garrison, which again routed and dispersed the enemy as 
on the 19th of June. The pursuit was continued for several 
miles, but on this occasion the Russians appear to have con- 
tented themselves with reconnoitring the Bokharian camp, 
while they are silent, as on the former occasion, concerning 
the losses on either side. We may be sure then that the 
result is not felt to be wholly satisfactory. The necessity of 
isoning @ greater number of places in consequence of the 
successes of last year appears for the moment to have employed 
the whole Russian force, notwithstanding the reinforcements it 
has from time to time received; and hence a suspension of 
offensive operations, encouraging the enemy in an initiative 
which will furnish the invaders with the pretext required for a 
bolder enterprise as soon as their force has been increased to the 
necessary extent. There is one inference that may perhaps be 
considered to derive some support from these facts, on which a 
remark may be made. It is sometimes said that, if Russia deli- 
berately intended the conquest of ‘I'artary, she could easily crush 
all opposition by sending to the front a few more thousand men ; 
and it is argued that deliberate conquest cannot be intended, be- 
cause only a small force is employed, barely sufficient for mere 
defence, and on which demands beyond its strength are continu- 
ally made, But there are various good reasons why the minimum 
of force should be used. A large army would cost a great 
deal of money, and the Russian exchequer is not very flourishing. 
is perhaps of more consequence, a large army would take 
away that excuse of pretended necessity for each new movement 
Which the Russians are so fond of parading, besides attracting all 
eyes to their proceedings. Far better a small army which appears 
with difficulty to hold what has been won, which costs compara- 
tively little, which may be increased without observation to the 
exact limits rendered necessary by each new advance, and which 
in the end does the work as effectively as a larger force. 
An event of a different nature has likewise occurred lately, 
§ more probable a renewal of vigour in the contest with 
_ This is the formation of the Russian border territory in 
4 into a new general Government, receiving instructions 
direct from St. Petersburg. Hitherto these frontier provinces 
have been dependent on the general Government at Orenburg or 
Omsk, but their interests have become 80 important through the 
conquests of the last few years as to demand a special administra- 


the power 0! 


tion, There could be no more striking testimony to the value of 
ese acquisitions, for the new general Government is composed 
Principally of the province of Turkestan, for the most part con- 


On in 1864, and the districts of Taschkent, Khodjent, 
Bede” and Djuzak, which have all been subsequently acquired. 
oo this newly acquired territory, the only other district 
included in the new Government is the mountain country border- 
#€ on Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria, which been 
of alonger time in Russian possession ; but this district, though 
thers mga extent, bears no comparison in value with the 
detent ont territory placed under the same regimen. The express 
en A ae for this administrative change is the expediency of 

re direet and decisive dealing with the neighbours of Russia 


in Central Asia. The mountain district adjacent to Chinese 
Turkestan and Dzungaria was formerly part of the province of 
Semi-palatinsk, and dependent on the Government at Omsk, 
while the other portions of the new Government were dependent 
on the Government at Orenburg. Not only did delay arise 
through the necessity of referring questions to the remote seats 
of the central Governments, but a common policy could only 
be dictated and disagreements reconciled at St. Petersburg, 
although the relations between the two border districts were 
of the closest character. Delay and confusion were thereby 
caused, and an “ actual divergence in the acts of the administrative 
authorities, especially between the Governments at Omsk and 
Orenburg ”—a state of things, it is remarked, not correspondin 
with the political importance which the provinces had acquired. 
Such are the reasons semi-officially assigned for the consoli- 
dation of the frontier districts and the appointment of a single 
Governor—a military chief with full powers, civil as well as 
military — from whom unity and firmness of action in carry- 
ing out a definite policy may be expected. There are other 
statements which prove that the foreign relations of Russia 
with the borderers in Central Asia are kept specially in view. 
There has lately been a Mahommedan revolution in Chinese Tur- 
kestan and Dzungaria, stimulated by the sympathetic fanaticism 
and material aid of the people of Independent Tartary. The 
Chinese authority is now all but extinct in these provinces, and 
it is the mutual relations of the new Mahommedan authorities 
with the Khanates of Kokan and Bokhara which have produced 
common interests between the two districts now uni Thus, 
as we read in the semi-official Russian explanation put forwar, 
the whole south-east frontier in Tar is ‘“‘surrounded by 
Mussulman populations, having manifold relations with eac 
other,” and fhe Russians must be ready to “ prevent the results 
of the connexion” established between the Mahommedan revolt 
in Chinese Tartary and the affairs of Central Asia. This is 
somewhat vague, but it certainly points to the intervention of 
Russia in all Tartar affairs. To this course Russia is besides im- 
pelled by the doubtful limits of her territories, the numerous 
questions arising between her new subjects and the communities 
with which they are naturally connected, but from which they 
have been forcibly divided, and the dislocating effect of her own 
advanced position, by which the old bonds of intercourse are broken 
up, and a constant excitement and commotion kept up among her 
feebler neighbours. It agrees with this explanation that the Com- 
mission ad hoe which recommended the erection of a new Govern- 
ment also recommended that the Governor-General, besides the 
usual powers, should have entire charge of the diplomatic relations 
with the frontier States. The full adoption of this recommenda- 
tion has in the meantime been postponed, but even without it the 
Governor's powers are most complete. Considering what mere 
military chiefs, like General Tcherniaieff, have done on their own 
responsibility, the precedents are all in favour of the new Governor 
doing something more brilliant still with his larger powers. 

An aggressive purpose will further be served by the other arrange- 
ments now recommended or adopted. The dislocating effect of 
the Russian advance is 'y due to its rivalry as a Tartar Govern- 
ment with the States still unconquered. Great temptations are held 
out to their subjects to throw off their allegiance, and become 
subject to Russia. They are offered something more than the mere 
exchange of Tartar for Russian rule. Whatever projects may be 
kept in reserve, the Tartars are not at once wholly converted into 
Russians. They are permitted to govern themselves almost as 
they please, electing their own local rulers and judges, preserving 
their old laws and customs, and only coming under a light taxa- 
tion—namely, tithes on agricultural — and 2} per cent. 
duties on imports and exports. Thus the Russian Government in 
Tartary competes successfully with the native Governments, the 
difference being that Mahommedans within the Russian border 
are exempt from the heavier exactions of the rulers of their own 
creed—exactions rendered more heavy at the present moment by 
the very measures — ys for defence. Even with this light 
taxation, it may as well be noted, the Russian Government ex- 
—- to be a material gainer by the province to the extent of 

alf a million roubles per annum; so that, apart from the trade 
fostered and the additional market for Russian goods obtained by 
the annexation, and a also from any ulterior projects, some 
reward for the sacrifices of the toilsome conquest of the Kirghiz 
steppes is being secured by the easier conquest of the oases of 
Turkestan, ‘The mode of Russian government is not wholly 
without interest to England, not only because the problems to be 
solved are very like those presented to Indian rulers, but for the 

ractical reason that the district inte between Russia and 
dia is now so narrow that the inhabitants are forced to consider 
which Power they will employ to protect them against the other. 

The first appointment to the post of Governor under the new 
arrangement is that of General Kaufmann, notorious in suppress- 
ing the late Polish insurrection, so that a guarantee is furnished 
against any lack of energy in administration. He has only just 
set out for his new government, and it remains to be seen whether 
he will make good the expectations justly raised by the circum- 
stances under which he assumes command. But whether he acts 
decisively or not, it is apparent enough that things cannot lony 
remain as they are. ot only do the military efforts of the 
Bokharians this year invite some signal blow according to former 
precedent, but they illustrate the awkwardness of the Russian posi- 
tion in a military view. Advancing due south from Taschkent 
to Djuzak and Yani-kurgan, the invaders have driven a thin 
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wedge deep into the heart of the country; but as they hold only 
the fortified towns and posts on a line of 200 miles, they 
cannot prevent hostile incursions all round them. They maintain 
that they cannot retreat without abandoning people that trust 
them; and the only alternative is to round off their conquests 
by reducing to subjection the districts adjacent to the forts. 
How much of Central Asia will be left independent after this 
) seg of spreading out? It would appear hardly anything. 

e Russians attach great importance to keeping their frontier 
= in a cultivated country; and to round off and fortify the 

ontier between Djuzak and the Sea of Aral, the only cultivated 
country available is the Zer-affshan valley—practically the State 
of Bokhara, which consists principally of that valley. So much 
being acquired to Russia, it need concern no one what becomes of 
the rest of Central Asia. There is nothing left but the single 
province of Shehri-Sebz, and Khiva, which however will be quite 
enveloped by the process of extension described, bringing the 
Russian outposts to the Amu-Daria, on the lower course of which 
river Khiva is situated. Khiva will then be naturally included in 
another rounding-off process already foreshadowed by the com- 
mencement of a Russian settlement in the country between the 
Caspian and the Amu-Daria. The movement proceeds as if in 
obedience to a law of nature, and, judging by the progress made 
since 1864, will be completed in two years more if no superior 
intervention arrests it. The consequences to England and India 
of this rapid transformation, the expediency of arresting it, and 
the defensive policy, whether it is arrested or not, forced on the 
Government of India, are questions which we have lately dis- 
eussed ; but whatever differences of opinion may exist on these 
points, it is at least desirable that no mistake should be made as 
to the exact state of the facts on which the discussion must 
proceed. 


THE REFORM FETE. 


Me GEORGE POTTER and the great Beales are decidedly 
a¥R at loggerheads—not that we would suggest anything 
wooden about their respective heads :— 


Strange that such difference there should be 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee. 


And, which is remarkable, the dispute is on a point of etiquette. 
The relations between the Working Men’s Association and the 
Reform League have never been cordial, and they have been more 
than once disturbed, and just all but broken, by the constant re- 
currence of little delicate and abstruse questions of ceremony. 
The processions and demonstrations of last autumn were in every 
instance separate and almost rival celebrations. Beales and his 
barouche were only guests at the Beaufort House festivities, and 
Potter and his Committee were invited formally and punctiliously 
to the Agricultural Hall. Since the passing of the Reform Bill 
the whole Reforming mind has turned its attention to celebrating 
the great occasion after the English fashion of dining upon it. 
There was a race between the Potterites and the SBedlesites 
as to the honour and glory of starting this dinner. As with 
all other memorable discoveries, there is a dispute as to the 
priority of invention. Whether Adams or Le Verrier discovered 
a new planet, whether Newton or Pascal demonstrated the law 
of gravitation, is not to those concerned half so important as 
settling the wrangle whether the League or the Working Men’s 
Association first thought of the Great Crystal Palace Reform Féte 
and Banquet. Potter and his Committee are positive that they 
announced their gala a week before the League “ had taken any 

ublic action in the matter.’ On the other hand, Mr. Beales’s party 

d, they say, anticipated, at least by a Council vote, this action of 
the working-men by at least ten days. The long and short of 
the matter, however, is that two dinners—we mean banquets— 
are impending. We have heard that in Belgravia the direst 
animosities fill patrician bosoms if Lady Smigsmag interferes with 
Mrs. De Courcy’s Thursdays. But we should have thought that to 
such aristocratic weaknesses and supertine kid-glove jealousies the 
great Reforming minds were superior. To be sure Mrs. Gamp 
and Mrs. Prig had their social code, and appealed to it in the 
matter of potations; and Potter and Beales condescend to attend 
to the rigorous laws of politeness. Neither will give way. The 
Potter banquet is to come off on Monday next, and the League 
has declined to abandon its noble purpose of dining. Peace- 
makers intervened; and the working-men went so far as to ask 
Beales to take the chair. But to be invited to preside at Potter’s 
mahogany is just as great an affront as it would be to move that 
the Speaker do take the chair, or to request the Queen to occupy 
the throne. So Beales falls back on his dignity, aud will neither 
eat nor drink with the working-men. The Jews will have none 
of the Samaritan hospitality. The concession offered by the 
working-men was thought to be handsome, but it was tendered 
with a a of salvos of dignity and a reservation of rights 
which Mr. Baxter Langley alone was equal to express in diplo- 
matic and guarded language that would have done credit to 
a veteran manufacturer of protocols. Mr. Langley said, “ He 
asked Mr. Cunnington to request Mr. Potter to state whether he 
had the good taste to ask Mr. Beales to take the chair,” &c. Mr. 
Potter “ had the good taste,” &c., but, as it seems, with the bad 
taste of doing the civil in a grudging, snarling way. As a means 
of disarming the hostility of the League, he would not stand in 
the way; without losing all self-respect, he would go so far as to 


: 
hurt; he is almost affronted. It is a matter of Sic nog 2 
Potter is an intruder and an upstart. So Beales de in obi, 
conciliation, and will not take the chair. And thus the the 
ends. As Mr. Potter’s newspaper says, “Tho Féte Mater 
will not make any further efforts to conciliate such @ bog 
ee, And so it has ee to this at last, o 
the League a body of impracticables! and this f : 
! Et tu, Brate ! Working. 

tis not perhaps our function to attem t to appease this fra: 

cidal strife. “a 4 should be only as fools where ala 
Langley fear, or fail, to tread. But, if we might advise, we ion 
say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is the right ha to 
side at Monday's festivities. The mere fact of holding the ty 
shows that the Committee consider the Reform Bill a boon wort, 
shouting for. 

Honour to him to whom honour is due: 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you! 

That is to say, honour to the Squire of Hughenden. He has 
proved his genial capacities for chairmanship. We have had w 
experience of the social and festive powers either of Beales ¢ 
Potter. The gentleman who looks back with something like me. 
lancholy self-congratulation that he did not manage to make Londyy 
streets run with blood has yet to show his quality of goodfellowship 
It is not so with Mr. Disraeli. He seems to be the Elisha on whon 
has dropped the mantle of that master in the art of chaff a 
badinage, the late Lord Palmerston. For fun and post-prandial wit, 
to say nothing of more serious claims to the chair of the Sydenhan 
banquet, Mr. Disraeli has pretensions which ought not to hay 
been neglected. Or what if, as the occasion is ey body's 
triumph, the chair were to be enlarged? ‘The proverbial Thee 
Tailors of Tooley Street suggest a precedent, and the honour ap 

lory is large enough to be divided between Mr. Disraeli, Mp, 
ladstone, and Mr. Beales. They have met before in serioy 
conclave, and there is every reason why they should now meet oye 
the flowing bowl, and divide “ the chair” at Sydenham, 
Meanwhile the programme of the day has been issued, Not 
many notables have gn the invitation to take a knife and 
fork with Potter. Mr. Gladstone, after a good deal of coquetting, 
declines; and the charms of Mr. Potter's company and a ( 

Palace three-shilling dinner will not tempt his austere virtue, 
Earl Russell weut so far as to snub the courteous Potter. He had 
no stomach for the sort of thing; Mr. Disraeli had not only taken 
the meat out of his mouth, but spoiled his digestion for ever. 
Mr. Bright prefers the last days of salmon-fishing. The loss js 
theirs, for the entertainments provided by the revellers ar 
various. There will be athletic sports and games. There will be 
dancing in the grounds; we trust not enlivened by kiss in the ring, 
Professor Worthington, the great Star Diver, will plunge 190 
feet, symbolical, we suppose, of that Niagara leap of which we 
have heard so much. ‘The great Star Diver is to be followed bys 
balloon ascent, which performance we take to intend an allegory 
of the clouds (or the purer air?) of the coming era into which we 
are to ascend. And the banquet itself, to which ladies are ai- 
mitted, takes place at the disgracefully aristocratic hour of 7'15. 
Although Beales will be absent, the goose which tradition his 
assigned to the Michaelmas season will be the first dish. And we 
must say that we wish the banqueters a fine day and a fair appe- 
tite. Of good company, as the ladies are invited, there will bem 
lack ; and as of old time a grave Lord Keeper led the ane 
we trust that the gallantry of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mh, 
Stuart Mill, and Sir John Bowring, whose names are advertised, 
will not be wanting. At any rate, the whole thing promises to be, 
if not so amusing, at any rate not so mischievous as some of the 

other Monday meetings at which Reformers have lately assisted. 

Nero fiddled when Rome was in flames, and there is no reasol 
why Potter should not dance and sing over the ashes of the politi- 

cal conflagration he has helped to kindle. ’ 

Meanwhile we have to ask what cause is it the triumph 
which is to be celebrated on Monday? We cannot suppose thet 

Mr. Potter and his fifty or sixty notables of every degree are sali 
fied with the Reform Bill. Lord Russell is not satisfied with 

it; Mr. Gladstone abstains from coming and pledging cups to its 

honour. Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Bright say that it is an illusion 
without the Ballot. ‘As far as we have ever understood 

Mr. Beales or Mr. Potter, they want nothing short of Manhood 

Suffrage. Mr. Stuart Mill will not be satisfied without female 

electors. ‘To each and all of these gentlemen the present Consti- 

tution must be a mockery and a delusion. What the 4 

and the Working Men's Association have been for 

have not got. Why, then, should they eat and and 

merry ? Gither they never meant to urge their avowed yo 
form” seriously, or they have little to be thankful for. 

is another trifling matter on which perhaps this banquet msy 

enlighten us. Mr. George Potter, the Chairman of the dinnet 

happens also to be the Secretary—or at least some high authority— 

of the Trades’ Unions. It is impossible to dissociate Mz. 4 

the Reformer from Mr. Potter the Unionist. We happen J 

now to know a little too much what Trades’ Unionism in — 

There are Trades’ Associations that have nothing to do “ 

politics. The Trades’ Association of Dublin will have nothing 

do with Monday’s féte on this ground. But Mr. cgi 

Unionism is very decidedly political. What then we 

like to know, and what is a matter of great importance to! 

are interested in the future of England to know, 18 he 

Mr. Potter stands at the very front of Reform and is likely 


iry to conciliate. But Mr. Beales would not be conciliated; he is 


influential in any future changes in the Constitution, do he and his 
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«nds intend to out the sort of threat which we find in his 
iiends of industrial Interests ” :—“ A time may come, and that 
when the working-man will not-be so politically helpless as 
eed nt; and if in the hour of triumph he is not so moderate as 
‘ht be desirable, the fault will be with those ‘ public instruc- 
‘who set them so bad an example?” Such public instructors 
we thove writers who denounce Broadhead and Crookes. 


EARLY LESSONS IN INTOLERANCE. 


JSHOP WALDEGRAVE and Bishop Baring are the two 
pillars of Protestant orthodoxy in the North. They have 
hitherto, if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, run a 
wetty ual race in the vigilant exercise of episcopal intolerance 
rer clerical delinquents. If the Bishop of Carlisle was the most 
trenchant in his suggestions for dealing with the “ Ritualists,” in 
the House of Lords and in his recent Charge, his brother of 

hit a bolder stroke in actually suspending a Scotch bishop 
ape of “Ritualistic” proclivities from officiating in his diocese, 


unfrocking a rural dean who had indulged in the vanity of | parap 


“embroidered scarves.” But a little publication, a copy of which 
has just been forwarded to us, does more than redress the 
twlance in favour of Dr. Waldegrave. It is something to brow- 
beat Romanizing clergy, and to administer a rap on the knuckles 
to erratic prelates who are bishops without being rs. But to 
indoctrinate all the Sunday-school children of the diocese with a 
gholesome hatred, not only of “ the errors of the Romish Church,” 
but of all who “ visibly receive the mark of the Beast,” that is, 
ll Roman Catholics—and of all who “ covertly” receive it “by 

ing the tenets and doing the work of Rome,” that is, 
is surely a nobler achievement still. There 
is nothing like teaching the young idea to shoot—in a right 
direction—and especially to shoot Papists. And children who 
ae nurtured on the sincere milk of the word in that par- 
ticlar decoction of it which Bishop Waldegrave has kindly 

ided for them may fairly be expected, when they come to 
man’s estate, to take a turn with Murphy and his satellites. “It 
is time,” the Bishop informs them, “that the mask should be 
tom from the face of Rome.” And we have already had occasion 
tonotice some of the happy consequences of an “ unmasked con- 
fesional” in promoting a good deal of tearing of faces as well as 
masks, at Birmingham and elsewhere. 

But our readers are perhaps wondering all this time what we 
can possibly be driving at. And well they may. In the first 
place, then, we may remind them of the existence of a certain 
work of rather unenviable notoriety called Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs, ond we | devoted to exhibiting, with a harrowing par- 
icularity of detail, the various tortures which were—or were 
not—endured by our Protestant ancestors under the reign of 
“Bloody Mary.” We say advisedly “ were or were not,” for the 
late Dr. Maitland showed pretty conclusively to all who felt 
any doubt about it that Foxe’s martyrs, like Falstafi’s men in 
buckram, were singularly gifted with a self-evolving power, and 
that Foxe himself was not exactly that model of “ piety and 
wefulness” which his biographer here represents him to be. 
But that point we need not dwell upon. For aught we know, 
the “Sunday Scholar’s Edition” of the volume may have been 
expurgated ; it seems at least to have been abridged. What was 
new to us, and will most likely be new to our readers also, was 
the fact of there being any Sunday scholar’s edition at all of a 
work which, besides being notoriously untrustworthy, belongs to a 
class of literature almost unmixedly mischievous, and now happily 
becoming obsolete. Such, however, is the case. The book ying 

te us—“price twopence,” and bearing the external form of 
achildren’s catechism—is published by “the Book Society ” for 
the use of Sunday schools, “with a Preface by the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle.” 
It opens with two chapters on the persecutions of the Early Chris- 
ans, suggesting, of course, to the youthful mind the close analogy, 
or identity, of and Papists. Then follows a chapter on 
the Al , and another on the Spanish Inquisition ; and then 
we come to the Reformation, English and foreign. 
chapter is assigned to the martyrs (not including Fisher on 
More) during Henry VIII's reign, who, “alas! was no Pro- 
tettant in his heart”; and the rest of the volume, including 
more than a third, is devoted to the Marian martyrs. We 
teed hardly add that the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth 
ue passed over in silence. The famous of Cranmer 
putting his right hand into the fire is told at length, but Foxe 
omits to inform us that the “martyr” had previously used 
tt guide poor Edward’s shrinking fingers as he signed the 
a Which committed Joan Bocher to the flames. How- 
— a in its main outlines is too well known to require 
oa notice here. What is remarkable is its appearance in 
P form for the instruction of Sunday scholars, and the 
imprimatur of “Samuel Carlisle,” to which we must now 
“Re attention of our readers. His lordship begins with 
in that Convocation did wisely, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
ordering a copy of Foxe’s work to be placed in every parish 
church, that it might “keep well in the p 
tree p in the people’s memory the 
pend of the tyrannous apostacy from which they had 
© mercifully rescued at the blessed Reformation.” The 
night Tm who were hung and disembowelled at Tyburn 
per ~ have some comment to make on the “ merciful” 
chameter of the method of deliverance adopted. But the 


Bishop, passing over any little hitches of that kind, 

to assure us that when Rome is tried by “that criterion” 
(i.e. the test of persecution), “ there could be no questioning the 
assertion that she was indeed that Babylon of which it is written”’ 
—we prefer omitting the quotation which follows from the 
Apocalypse. Great, however, as was the widom of Elizabeth’s 
Convocation, the wisdom of “the Book Society in the y ~ of 
Victoria” is greater still. It was a bright idea to chain the Book 
of Martyrs to a desk in every church, but it is a great deal better 
“to place a copy in every house; yea, and in every hand.” Cer- 
tainly it may help to bring us nearer to that ideal state of soci 
where every man’s hand is against his brother. But then, a 
the Evangelical —_ “is there nota cause?” Think of May- 
nooth and the Ritualists! Not only is Rome “ labouring with 
redoubled effort for the subjugation of Britain,” not only have 
Englishmen come to forget, in these days of degenerate tolera- 
tion, “ that she is a siren who enchants but to destroy”; but, 
worst of all, “while Rome attacks us openly from without, there 
are traitors ready to open our gates from within.” The con- 
cluding words of this solemn onition are too weighty to be 
hrased or curtailed. It is only right to place before our 
readers the _— verba wherein Bishop Waldegrave commends 
to the Sunday scholars of the diocese of Carlisle those blessed 
lessons of “ envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness” which 
the Book of Martyrs is so admirably suited to inculcate :— 

Happy, thrice h , each mother’s son who refuses to drink of the wine of 
her fornication! Happy, thrice happy, each mother’s son who receives not 
the mark of the Beast, either visibly on his forehead, by avowed submission 
to Rome, or covertly in his hand, by adopting the tenets and doing the work 
of Rome, even while nominally protesting against her usurpations. For 
such are on the Conqueror’s side; and though the strife be fierce and the 
battle be long, such shall one day wear the Conqueror’s Crown, as the vaults 
of Heaven re-echo the Conqueror’s Song, “ Alleluia ; Salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power, unto the Lord our God: For true and righteous are 
pod eo ae or he hath judged the great whore, which did corrupt the 

with her fornication, hath avenged the blood of his servants at her 
hand.” (Revelation, xix. 1, 2.) SAMUEL CARLISLE. 

Happy, thrice happy, let us add, each Sunday scholar who has 
the privilege of living in the diocese of “merry Carlisle.” To be 
sure there is something in the Church Catechism about “ bearing 
no malice nor hatred in = haw and “keeping my tongue from 
evil speaking, lying, and slandering,” which might a little inter- 
fere with his deriving the full benefit from these mee instrue- 
tions about the proper treatment of the “mother of harlots” and 
those who bear “ the mark of the Beast.” But we may hope that 
the Conscience Clause will soon come into general operation; and 
the Bishop of Carlisle is, we feel sure, too liberal-minded and sound 
a prelate to have any scruple about bracketing portions of the Cate- 
chism which are obviously, like the obnoxious Ornaments Rubric, 
mere relics and rags of Popery. Perhaps in parishes where the 
Celtic element is largely represented there might be some danger 
of street rows between Papist and Protestant schoolchildren, ani- 
mated by the exhilarating memories of Smithfield asd Tyburn; 
as Scotch children during Mary Stuart’s imprisonment are said to 
have fought with sticks and stones for the rights of King or 
Queen as the case might be. But experience shows that in such 
contests, if the Irish are the first to trail their coats, the Briton 
usually remains master of the field. As Bishop Waldegrave ob- 
serves, “Such are on the conqueror’s side.” And who shall 
that a good dose of British brickbats well laid in by the Pro- 
testant Sunday-school boy might not, especially if supplemented 
with a course of Foxe’s martyrology, turn a idolator of 
the sister isle from the error of his ways? e would venture 


to suggest as a motto for the title-page of the next edition of 
this edifying little manual, facing the ghastly “ frontispiece” of 
Ridley and Latimer in the flames, with some Popish fiends exe- 


cuting a kind of Indian war-dance round the stake— Fight it 
out, my vey | darlings.” We ought perhaps to have mentioned 
before that there are four “illustrations,” eminently adapted to 
gratify the juvenile taste for horrors, and aid the sombre im 

sion derived from the letterpress of the volume. One we have 
already spoken of. Another represents “Jerome of Prague 

to death,” somewhat in the manner of a Newfoundland dog with 
his master on horseback holding the chain. In the third a young 
gentleman with a very black beard is stretched on the » but 
as the torturing of Aun Askew is described on the opposite page, 
we are at a loss as to his identity. The last picture is of another 
“young martyr,” William Hunter by name, with his mother 
kneeling before him in prison, both of them manifesting a decided 
tendency to squint. 

And now it is time to ask, in all sober seriousness, what can be 
more foolish or more wicked—we can honestly give Bishop Walde- 
grave the fullest benefit of the former alternative—than thus to 
indoctrinate the minds of children with the hatreds and prejudices 


of a bygone age? We are aware, of course, of the answer that will 
at once be made. Indeed, the Bishop does make it by implication in 
the preface we have quoted from. Rome is a siren who “enchants 


but to destroy,” and it is well to bear in mind her persecutions in 
the past, that we may be on our guard against her for the futare. 
She would persecute still if only she had the power. Well, we have 
not the slightest doubt there are many Roman Catholics who would 
gladly persecute if they could; and we have just as little doubt 
there are many Protestants who would do the same. Persecution, 
we have often had occasion to observe, is a temptation incident to 
all believers of strong religious convictions, though it is the basest 
natures and the weakest faith that most readily yield to it. But 


is Bishop Waldegrave so blind as not to perceive that the surest 
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wy of keeping alive the persecuting temper is to revive, instead of 
seeking to obliterate, the fierce animosities of an age when contro- 
versial passions were at their height? Or does he suppose that 
he will be allowed a monopoly of the particular “ criterion” he 
has chosen for discriminating between truth and error? If Protes- 
tant children are to be nursed on the recollections of martyrs under 
“Bloody Mary,” he may be very sure Roman Catholic children will 
be well primed with excruciating stories of the Jesuit missionaries 
martyred by the “infamous Elizabeth.” There is, indeed, too much 
of this sort of recriminatory literature already. And both classes 
alike will thus grow up in the comfortable belief that their 
neighbours of a rival creed are eagerly watching for a good oppor- 
tunity of cutting their throats. We ho too well what has come 
of cherishing “ the Glorious Memory ” in Ireland; and now that 
our Fifth of November fireworks are happily reduced to a school- 
boy pastime with no thought of Rome except in connexion with 
Roman candles, and ‘‘the damnable conspiracies of bloodthirst 
Papists” are no longer deprecated in our churches, this fres 
attempt to rekindle the dying embers of theological hatred is one 
that may indeed make angels weep. To put incendiary instruc- 
tions into the hands of children, as a supplement to their catechisms, 
can only be excused on the plea of folly from the charge of de- 
liberate maliguity. But persecution, it will be further urged, is 
a “principle ” of the Roman Catholic Church. We should be very 
sorry to think so odious a system was a recognised principle of any 
body of Christians. But if it is meant that Roman Catholic 
authorities have not only carried out, but openly avowed and 
defended, the theory in former days, we must again reply that 
the same may be said of nearly all the leading Reformers. 
Cranmer was zealous in burning Anabaptists; and Calvin won 
the warm approval of all the Protestant leaders in Germany when 
he sent Servetus to the stake. Osiander wished both Papists and 
Anabaptists to be suppressed. Luther proclaimed the duty of 
the State to put down *‘ abominations,” and he expressly reckoned 
among them a denial of his dogma of justification by faith; no 
Government could tolerate heresy without being responsible for 
the souls it destroyed, and the Mass must be suppressed as the 
worst kind of idolatry. Even Melancthon insisted that new 
opinions should be punished with death, and comp applauded 
the burning of Servetus as “a pious and memorable example for 
ostexity.” Bucer and Zwinglius maintained the same view, and 
Ballinger boasted that “by the grace of God we have always 
punished heresy with fire.” Beza wrote an elaborate treatise in 
defence of the same thesis. John Knox, as is well known, called 
toleration “ opening the floodgates of heresy,” and objected to the 
Queen being allowed to have “the idol of the Mass” in her 
private chapel. Nor can it be fairly said that the Reformers 
merely inherited these views from their Popish ancestors. For 
the latter had usually based their persecutions on grounds of 
ecclesiastical or civil policy, while the Protestant authorities, 
almost without exception, laid down the “ principle” that reli- 
gious error, as such, deserved the severest punishment. We could 
easily extend our list, which we commend to Bishop Waldegrave’s 
notice, in illustration of his infallible “criterion”; but we are 
unwilling even to seem to follow his example by dwelling on 
so unsavoury a topic. No doubt there was much in the circum- 
stances of the period to explain, though not to justify, the fierce 
intolerance of this internecine war. ‘There is all the more reason 
why we who live under a milder civilization should let bygones 
be bygones, and do what in us lies to cut off the entail of curses 
which those evil memories have bequeathed to us. We shall 
not do that by teaching our Sunday scholars in the nineteenth 
century to imprecate the blood of the Protestant “martyrs” of 
the sixteenth on the children of those who slew them, 


INEXHAUSTIBLE COLE. 


thd return published towards the close of 
the late Session deserves more attention than, appearing 
at such a time, it is likely to receive. The correspondence and 


“ educational and other scientific divisions ” at South Kensington, 
repared upon Mr. Cole’s principle of including ; 
spective libraries, and also all that are not in them, A eat.” 
“dependent upon the accidental coilection of works” gat 
the ordinary notion of a catalogue; but Mr. Cole prefers 
catalogue by which “ the deficiencies of the collection a5 ws 
as its possessions would be patent,” and he thinks that such 
a catalogue would in the end prove more economical than 
present system. The Minute further states that the 
catalogue “would supersede the necessity for the editions a 
present constantly occurring.” But this statement eyid 
requires limitation. An ordinary catalogue becomes imperfas 
whenever a new book is added to the collection. Mr. Cole; 
catalogue, assuming the possibility of completing it to the dats 
of publication, would only become imperfect when a new book 
was given to the world. The work, however, would be liable 
to imperfection, and this liability might appear a greater eyj] 
in proportion to the enormous cost and labour by which the 
work had been produced. The pretence that such a work would 
in the end prove economical may be better dealt with whe, 
we come to consider the probable expense of it. The rel 
reason for the undertaking, if there were any beyond the desire 
to be busy and important and to make work for underlin , pro- 
bably was that by means of it “ the deficiencies of the collection 
pain be patent.” Mr. Cole’s notion of economy resembles that 
of a married lady named, we will say, Mrs. Smith, who bought at 
an auction a brass doorplate having on it the name “ Brown.” 
Being asked her motive for this purchase, she explained that if 
anything happened to poor dear Smith, and she should thereafter 
marry a person of the name of Brown, it would come in useful, 
Mr. Cole's discernment of ulterior advantage may be compared to 
that of a clever child who, being forbidden to ask for meat at 
dinner, asked for salt “ to eat with the meat that would be given 
to her presently.” There is a note to the Minute, signed “ i. i. 
Pollen,” in which the owner of that name supports Mr. Cole’s 
proposal by reference to the Catalogue of the Bodleian, which he 
says is used by several of the College libraries at Oxford, “ each 
library having its own possessions indicated by a note on the 
interleaving, so as to enable a student to go at once to the larger 
library for anything not contained 1n that of the College.” 
posing that the Bodleian Catalogue did not exist, we should li 
to see Mr. Pollen proposing to the Master and Fellows of an 
Oxford College to prepare for them a catalogue of their library upon 
the principle which has been invented at South Kensington. In 
natural and moral philosophy, divinity, classics, history, poetry, 
and all the other usual divisions of a library, he would recom- 
mend that their catalogue should comprise the names of all 
existing works, so that “ the student would have the entire field 
of congenial literature to fall back upon, and would know where 
to look for all information obtainable.” He might hold out to 
the learned body which he addressed the hope that its catalogue, 
if completed according to his idea of what completeness ought to 
be, “ would supersede all catalogues on its own subjects in Europe 
and America.” It is to be feared that, instead of being authorized 
as he was by a friendly Board “ to make preliminary inquiries and 
preparations for the work,” Mr. Pollen would be heard with cold- 
ness, and might even be suspected of seeking to make for himself 
a job. But an Oxford College must pay for literary fancies with 
its own money, whereas the Board which meets at 
Kensington dips its hand freely into the national purse. 

The next documentis a letter from Mr. Pollen to Mr. Cole, “read 
and approved” at a Board Meeting on the 4th of May, 1865. 
Mr. Pollen has now been making preparations for a year, and he 
reports progress to Mr. Cole. e has been working with those 
humble instruments, scissors and a paste-brush. He states that 
he has “caused to be analysed” certain existing catalogues. By 
analysis he 7 to mean cutting out slips with scissors, and we 
suppose that he would call sticking the slips on paper “synthesis. 
He has distributed the entries in the catalogues upon which he has 


papers which explain the rise and progress of that audacious ex- 
eg upon public patience, the Universal Catalogue of Art 

ks, were moved for in the House of Commons at some moment 
of leisure from Reform debates, but, after they were produced, no 
opportunity was found for the consideration of them. The his- , 
tory of this remarkable undertaking is therefore imperfectly | 
known to the nation which will have to pay for it, and it is pos- 
sible that a few extracts from the papers in which that history is 
contained may tend towards enlivening the dulness of the present 
season. 

A Minute approved at a “ Board Meeting” held at the South | 
Kensington Museum on the 5th of April, 1864, shows the earliest | 
conception of the magnificent idea of a Universal Art Catalogue. | 
This Minute is signed “ Henry Cole,” and no name of any other 
member of the Board appears in connexion with it. Mr. Cole 
states his proposal thus :— 

Instead of making the catalogues for the Art Library and the educational 
and other scientific divisions of the South Kensington Museum dependent 
upon the accidental collection of works, 1 recommend that measures be 
taken fur forming a catalogue of all those works in the languages of all 
—, which ought, if possible, to be found in the respective divisional 

ibraries, 


It will be seen from this extract that the project of a Universal 
Art Catalogue, vast as it may appear, was only a portion of what 
Mr. Cole contemplated. Besides the department: of art, there are 


operated under three heads, one of which is “Art.” We shall by- 
and-by see what an art catalogue would cost, and let it be noted 
that Mr. Cole can give us, if he pleases, an education and 4 
catalogue bg the same principle. He can compel us to enter, 
not once only, but thrice, upon an expenditure which is practically 
boundless. “When it has been settled what is art, the question 
will arise what is education, and what is food. Perhaps we 
better give in without further contest, and order Mr. Cole to 
pare a catalogue of all the books in the world. It is beautif to 
be allowed to read these Minutes and see with our mind’s eye 
Mr. Pollen with his paste-pot shaping the earliest rudiments 
that magnificent work the Universal Art Catalogue, and proposing 
to receive “ for extraction and pasting”—or, as he should have 
said, “for analysis and synthesis” of his slips—the modest re- 
muneration of twopence for each entry. A grand and —_ 
spectacle is this of Mr. Pollen reckoning his twopences, and fe 
persons who contemplated it could have supposed that — 
having such small beginnings would be likely to cost — 
was finished, according to the estimate of a competent au ors 
100,0001. ‘This plan of a catalogue “on a basis altoge ra 
new” would, as another Minute tells us, “demonstrate ee 
deficiencies of the art library,’ and help towards its ag 
completion; but perhaps it would be better to give Mr. 
and his colleagues a complete library _at once, —_ r 
idhye them to obtain it by the expensive process of demon 
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‘no existing incompleteness. The next step in ing out 
sting issue persons distinguished in art and 
‘topature, inviting their co-operation; and some of the answers 
ghich are published are exceedingly curious. Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
4 London bookseller, in expressing his opinion of the scheme, 
es that an art library ought to contain all works relating to 
inting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture, and all works 
sate woodcuts, engravings on copper or steel, and litho- 
is division, truly works on every 
He instances “the works of Cruikshank, and all the 
tioned in the catalogue, and they ought all to be foun 
the library. Further, “the of the great English 
ordnance surveys are important works of art,” and entitled to be 
according to that character. On thus surveying the im- 
mense field covered by art literature, Mr. Quaritch concludes that 
the compilation of an art catalogue would be a gigantic labour, 
and its production by a department of Government “a very 
doubtful undertakin .” With even a dozen men working eight 
hoursa day the work would proceed slowly and inharmoniously. 
“The ultimate cost of the catalogue might be nearly 100,e00)" 
Mr, Quaritch proceeds to recommend, in preference to the scheme 
submitted to him, a measure which he justly calls practical, 
feasible, and judicious. He proposes to extend the Art Library at 
Kensington, and to make a perfect catalogue of its actual contents ; 
for, he says, “the possession of a work in a library is better than a 
reference to it elsewhere pointed out in an elaborate catalogue.” 
Hefurther shows that the projected catalogue, even if in itself desir- 
able, could only be made at second-hand. It would be compiled 
Mr. Pollen and others like him, who, with scissors and paste, 
would subject all existing printed catalogues to analysis and 
thesis. The compiler would have to copy the work of careless 
Ebliographers, and must necessarily preserve their errors and 
repeat their omissions. The work would therefore be useless for 
ay other except that of getting paid for it. Mr. Pollen 
would be put in a position to reckon his twopences for years to 
come, and, as Mr. Quaritch says, “thousands of pounds would be 
ded before any public use could be obtained from the work 
of copying bibliographers.” The work would be endless, and, if 
it were not endless, it would be useless. In fact,it would be a simple 
job. To quote once more from Mr. Quaritch, it would be much 
more satisfactory to students to give them the most perfect clue to 
the contents of the library at Kensington, or of all the great public 
libraries of London. At furthest, we should undertake a general 
catalogue of all the libraries of Great Britain, and leave other 
countries to do their own work for themselves. Mr. Cole’s foreign 
correspondents were very warm in their professions of interest in 
the work; but salied Mr. Quaritch “cannot see how foreign 
Governments can aid in such a scheme,” unless indeed those 
Governments would contribute towards the cost of it, which 
they certainly would not. The foreign correspondents some- 
times write English in a style which is eargseme to the 
Signor Molini, of Florence, says 
that “this catalogue wi of a great advan to every 
person who ive the slightest interest in comparing and ad- 
miring the beauty of form in all the extension of its philosophy.” 
ff any person desires to study the art of catalogue-making in 
all the extension of its philosophy, he had better apply to 
Mr. Pollen, whose views have, we find, expanded since the time 
when he cut out and pasted slips at twopence each. A Minute, 
dated 14th April, 1866, shows that Mr. Pollen had by that time 
persuaded himself that his duty was to read all books, in order to 
ascertain whether they referred to matters of art. Notices or 
descriptions of works of art, monuments, or costumes, occur in 
topographical works, voyages and travels, &c. “To have got to 
these scattered gems of knowledge, and to have included in the 
catalogue such works as contain them, is,” says Mr. Pollen, “the 
kind of research that will probably be expected from us by the 
public.” We should have been glad to have had the opportunity 
of assuring Mr. Pollen that the public would expect nothing of 
the kind. Salen of art, like oe students, Lay study for 
themselves. ey have never, we believe, prefe a claim to 
have a portion of their work done for _— at the national 
was likely to be very costly, and of small use. 
sidering the pertinacity of Mr. Cole and his allies, it might 
pethaps be a cheap way of compounding with them to make 
the Art Library at Kensington reasonably complete, and then 
to let them make a catalogue and have done. But it is to be 
The that personages would not done. 
roposed atalogue, if good for nothing else, is a 
indication of the of the as to the 
y. The compilers cannot help feeling that there must be 
some Limits to the Catalogue, but there need be no limits to the 
ry. Works on the principles of art; works illustrative of 
ut; illustrated works generally—South Kensington has stomach 
for them all. Mr. Pollen’s list, which includes Mulready’s Vicar 
of Wakefield, Gustave Doré’s works, Punch, and Gilray’s works, 
might be indefinitely extended. A French correspondent says 
a statue or some remains of building are discovered 
rir twenty dissertations thereupon are forthwith published. 
a t the a send it would be difficult to find these pamphlets 
> &n in the town where they were published”; but hereafter 
wry one of them will be contained in the South Kensington 
ry and mentioned in its Catalogue. Another French corre- 


spondent assures the projectors that their work will be a monu- 


ment which in the future will testify in indelible characters to the 
prodigious vitality of the institution of South Kensington, and to 
the extraordinary devotion of those who have presided over its 
formation. If the work were ever completed, it would be a monu- 
ment of the impudence of a few and the gullibility of many English- 
men. The arrangement with the 7imes newspaper, of which the 
public heard something in the month of May, was calculated to cost 
5,000/. We are assured in the published papers that this was a very 
cheap way of doing the work, which, but for the liberality of the 
proprietors of the Zimes, would have cost twice as much. The 
result of this expenditure of 5,000/. would have been that a first 
edition of the catalogue would have been printed and circulated 
over the civilized world, with the object of receiving additions, 
corrections, and suggestions. As the additions would probabl 
equal the bulk of the original edition it is evident that the wor 
would have to be printed over again, and perhaps more than once. 
We have allowed ourselves for the moment to suppose that the 
work would go on as contemplated, but evidently it could not. 
It is admitted that many foreign libraries have no printed cata- 
logues, and it appears to be assumed that foreign librarians would, 
for the love of art, make to the catalogue the additions which 
could be made only by themselves. Let us listen once more to 
commonsense speaking by the mouth of Mr. Quaritch. “ Your 
aim to obtain help from other than paid assistants, I am afraid, is 
illusory.” But, perhaps, when Mr. Pollen requires change of air, 
he might not be indis to accept a roving commission to 
visit the principal libraries of Europe. A French correspondent, 
“a slenien rom all his heart to the spirited and Couthes 
undertaking,” may nevertheless have remarked that the “ extra- 
ordinary devotion” which pote at South Kensington is not 
carried to the height of working without pay, and that the “ pro- 
digious vitality ” of that institution enables the yam "a 
and their staff to make a comfortable living out of it. 

A final memorandum by Mr. Cole was written in June last, 
when, as we venture to hope, his scheme had been knocked upon 
the head. It is called a “ memorandum on publication of the first 
proofs.” He states the primary intention to have been to make a 
catalogue which would ion. not only what the library me 
but what it ought to contain, and thus to originate a Univ 
Catalogue which would serve for all time and for all libraries. 
We may remark, by way of comment upon this beautifully simple 
statement, that “My Lords” in whose name Mr. Cole and his asso- 
ciates play their fantastic pranks are the Committee of Council on 
Education, who are supposed to be employed in endeavouring to 
educate the English people in many matters of which Art is not 
the most important. Suppose that this Committee had in its 
service 7 Coles, and that they all took the same comprehen- 
sive view of duty as is adopted at South Kensington. But as there 
is only one Cole, perhaps the cheapest way would be to offer hima 
handsome pension, and possibly a peerage, on the sole condition that 
he should do nothing whatever for the improvement or instruction 
or elevation of the human race. He really might consent to rest and 
be thankful after his many labours. The founders and upholders 
of the South Kensington Museum may proudly say that they have 
raised to themselves a monument e@re perennius, and nobody could 
contradict them if they added that they have got brass enough left 
to make another. 


MR. HARDY, M.P. 


Wwe had occasion some time ago to review an interesting little 
book by Mr. Fiutton, called Parliamentary Sketches. With 
a courage which we could not but admire, he gave us, under his 
own name, full-length portraits of many of the most eminent 
statesmen of the day. One of the most remarkable features of the 
book was the readiness with which ap past incidents in 
the history of his heroes to illustrate trifling details of character. 
We almost inferred that Mr. Hutton must somewhere have an 
extensive series of pigeon-holes marked with the names of all 
our rising men, and filled with cuttings from the newspapers— 
fragments of the speeches which they made at agricultural 
meetings ten years ago, or of the letters which they wrote 
on first standing for some remote constituency. If so, he has 
lately had an opportunity of adding one or two real curi- 
osities to his collection of the sayings and doings of M.P.s. A 
fortnight ago there was Mr. Labouchere’s uncomfortable contro- 
versy with the doubtful Italian at Homburg, which would 
illustrate the nature of some fragmentary relics of the duelling 
code, not as yet, it would seem, quite extinct. And more 
lately Mr. John Hardy has unintentionally shown what singular 
notions of justice and logic may inhabit the bosom of a mem- 
ber of Parliament and brother of a Cabinet Minister. Hitherto, 
with the exception of some rather eccentric displays of eloquence 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Hardy’s fame has had no means of 
spreading far beyond the limits of his own constituency. But he 
has now hit upon one of those characteristic actions which do more 
to Jet us into the secret of a man’s disposition than a whole volume 
of decorous oratory. Any gentleman who endeavours hereafter to 
rival or continue Mr. Hutton’s Fw of portraits will have no 
need to prepare the way, in Mr. Hardy's case, by an elaborate 
chological analysis. A simple narrative of the encounter at Taken- 
hill will put him at full length before our eyes, and, if any 
additional touches are required, they may be found in Mr. Hardy's 
subsequent correspondence. 

It seems that 2 man named Hipwell shot at a woodpigeon upon 
the land of his master, Mr. Robinson. He crossed a tence to look 
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for it upon land belonging to Lady Wilmot Horton, and occupied 
bya Mr. Upton. Mr. Hardy assumed that Hipwell was looking for 
artridges, and, as it seems, that he was upon Mr. Hardy’s land. 
either of these assumptions was correct, but they naturally 
threw Mr. Hardy into that state of mind in which the ee | of 
any measure becomes a consideration too trifling for notice. Now 
the precise mental condition at which a regard for law thus 
disappears will of course vary with different people. Mr. Hardy 
indignantly repudiated a suggestion made at the hearing of the 
case that he had “lost his head and lost his temper” ; and we must 
therefore presume that Mr. Hardy, at least when any suspicion 
of poaching is aroused, is normally in that mental attitude 
towards the law which other people reach under great excitement. 
At any rate he went to Hipwell, who had now returned to his 
master’s land, told him apparently—but the confusion may be due 
to Hipwell himself—that he was “a set of scamps,” and “ after an 
unseemly struggle” took his gun from him, which, as Hipwell 
swears, was broken in the struggle, and threw it intoa pit. This 
at least is Hipwell’s account, though Mr. Hardy denies that he 
broke the gun or used the word “scamp.” It need not be said 
that, even if Hipwell had been shooting at partridges, Mr. Hard 
had no earthly right to act as he did; or, as Mr. Hardy himself 
mildly puts it, he “ transgressed the letter of the law.” And the 
Bench very properly fined Mr. Hardy five pounds. 
So far the story is characteristic, but not very surprising. Many 
country gentlemen become excited at the sight of a real or 
imaginary poacher, and, if hot-tempered, may be inclined to take 
the law into their own hands, or, in other words, to break it. The 
special characteristic, however, of Mr. Hardy is, as we have a 
hinted, that the state of mind which isa temporary paroxysm wit 
an irritable squire of the ordinary kind is with him chronic. He 
not only says at the time, “I do well to be angry,” but he sticks 
to that opinion before the magistrates, and, by the time he has 
written a letter or two to the newspapers, he has come to regard 
himself as a great reformer. Like one of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, he 
has a mission, and he means to act up to it regardless of conse- 
quences. There is, we must do him the justice to say, one matter 
on which he shows a certain sensitiveness. He does not like that 
‘unseemly struggle,” and tries his best to explain it away. 
Hipwell swore that Mr. Hardy struck him on the breast with the 
gun, that it was loaded, and was only given up for fear of accident. 
Mr. Hardy describes the struggle as a “little demur” on 
Hipwell’s part, declares that the gun was only broken by being 
thrown away, and that he took off the cap before seizing it. 
We might have thought, had we not Mr. Hardy’s word to the 
contrary, that he was rather too excited to be a competent witness 
of what occurred. We pictured him to ourselves as throwing him- 
self off his horse, and coming upon the unfortunate Hipwell like 
a small whirlwind or a charge of heavy cavalry. We admit, 
however, that Mr. Hardy’s account is more in keeping with 
the character which he desires to assume. A defender of law 
and order, even when he has recourse to violent means, ought to 
act with dignity and self-possession ; and we should therefore be 
glad to accept Mr. Hardy’s account, if only for its dramatic pro- 
priety, that it was rather by the intrinsic awfulness of Virtue 
confronting conscious Vice that he obtained the gun than by any 
vulgar violence. Hipwell saw the majestic calm that was seated 
upon his brow, and yielded to the personification of moral dignity, 
not to any nervousness about percussion caps. Of course, under 
these circumstances, it would have been unworthy of Mr. Hardy’s 
vious magnanimity of conduct, an unworthy derogation from 
the loftiness of his mission, had he condescended to apologize in 
Court. On the contrary, he sticks to his colours, though his 
brother magistrates are forced by a punctilious regard for “ the 
letter of the law” to inflict a fine upon him. Perhaps, however, 
it would be better, in a case of this kind, if Mr. ly would 
avoid argument, A certain impetuous vindication of his prin- 
ciples, in season and out of season, by main force or by vigorous 
language, is decidedly more his forte than a descent tothe regions 
of cold logic. Thus, two days after the trial, Mr. Hardy is 
weak enough to give what he considers to be his reasons to 
the Times. His chief ground is that he had had some diffi- 
culty with the man’s master, which is not a sufficient cause for 
acting illegally to the man. Also, he threw the gun into the 
pond “to stop the man’s poaching for one day at least” ; which 
both assumes that the man was poaching, and that the way to 
suppress poaching is to enable the poacher to summon you for 
assault and subject yeu to a fine of five pounds. Finally, Mr. 
Hardy proclaims that he shall always act in the same way—an 
example of a logical form which, though of frequent occurrence, 
has hitherto, so far as we are aware, received no specific name. 
Some persons, indeed, doubt its validity. Mr. Hardy, however, 
warms as he proceeds. He writes a letter next day to the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, in which he poses himself as a martyr in 
the cause of reforming social evils. “ Like all reformers of abuses,” 
he nobly says, “1 must expect opposition; trespassing, to use a 
mild term, being one of the ‘pleasant vices’ of the neighbour- 
hood, beth master and man indulging it, as rattening and brick- 
spoiling are the besetting sins of Sheffield and Manchester, and 
i wish to set my face against it.” If Mr. Hardy sets his face 
against things in this very hasty and ill-considered fashion, he 
may some day have cause to remember the fate of an equally 
generous assailant of social abuses who one day “set his face” 
against windmills. It would be a piece of unexpected good luck 
to Broadhead and his friends to secure Mr. Hardy for an anta- 
gonist, 


Whether it is on account of this dash of misguided Qnixos 

or for the amusement which he has unintentionally alforded 
we cannot feel very indignant with Mr. Hardy. He has be 
in this case less like a representative of the collective Wisdom of 
the United Kingdom than like a hotheaded ignorant schoolboy 
But to the ordinary mind there are some saints who are m., 
repulsive than these frank and impetuous sinners, For 9 
there is that unstained “Christian minister, gentle; 
humane man,” the Rev. Mr. Harley, Rector of Turweston,’ y, 
know that this is a fair description of his character, bom a 
have it on the authority of a Chairman of the Buckingham P, 
Sessions. We confess that we should hardly have inferred it ng 
the recorded acts of the unstained and humane Christian minj 
A little dog was rash enough to visit this true Christian's yp». 
mises. He caught it, and by way of a fatherly admonitien 
kindness to animals being always a marked symptom of a humay 
character—he put its head into a bag and smeared its tail wi 
turpentine, being quite above the coarse expedient of attaching g 
tin-kettle, according to the vulgar practice of un-Christian littl 
boys. The unlucky dog returned to its home in such agony thy 
it was supposed to be mad. Its owner, not observing the true 
kindness which certainly had a superficial resemblance to ¢olj. 
blooded cruelty, summoned Mr. Harley. He thus afforded th 
Court an —— of giving “with much pleasure ” that test. 
mony to the reverend gentleman’s character which we have a! 
noticed. We must, of course, bow to the decision, and shall aid 
in future to the acts which mark the true pastoral disposition, , 
willingness to smear little dog’s tails with turpentine, by way ofs 
hint to leave the premises. Of this Christian grace we full 
believe Mr. Hardy to be quite incapable. He would doubtlos 
have burst out in flame and fury, like an impetuous Sir An 
Absolute, have kicked the dog and insulted the owner, 
declared that he would do the same thing another time; 
somehow, in spite of the unimpeachable verdict of the Buckingham. 
shire magistrates, we cannot but prefer his conduct to Mr. 
We would rather be a poacher, unpleasant as that would be, 
Mr. Hardy’s grounds, than an unauthorized dog on a visit to Mr, 
Harley—although, in Mr. Hardy’s opinion, poachers and dogs ar 
probably about on a level in the scale of creation. 

Meanwhile, though confessing to a sort of sneaking kindness for 
Mr. Hardy, so far as a preference for his character to that ofa 
humane Christian minister can be called by such a name, we 
cannot get beyond a very negative approval of his crusade agai 
supposed poachers. His behaviour is certainly not sneaking nor 
brutal, but it is equally certain that it can hardly be called 
wise. He acted, as we have said, like an overgrown schoolboy, 
and that is really the best criticism that can be made upon his 
conduct. At the mere sight of aman with a gun on the wog 
side of a hedge, he rushes at him, regardless of law or comma 
sense; and when he has been proper] punished for his folly, the 
only thing he can say is that he will » A itagain. The magi 
very naturally spoke of the = which they felt in convictings 
member of their own bench. it must have been painful, not — * 
on account of the unpleasantness of fining a friend and a neighbour, 
but also on account of the revelation incidentally made to the out- 
side world. It is probable that there are very few magi in 
Staffordshire, or in any other county, who would repeat Mr. Hardy's 
blunder. Still, those persons who venture to scoff at the impers- 
nation of judicial wisdom found upon county benches have ce 
tainly an additional weapon given into their hands. be may 
acc poaching, when Mr. was sitting on 
instead of standing at the bar. d 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION.—No. III. 
THE FRENCH INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 


N= to the Gallery of the Beaux Arts we find that devoted 
to the “Matériel des Arts Liberaux”—i.c., musical and 
optical instruments, maps, a, anatomical models, photographs, 
and so forth. Upon the whole, it is not a very interesting zoe 
for the artist. ‘Ihe industrial arts proper are to be found in the 
two succeeding zones, entitled “Galerie du Mobilier” and “Galerie 
du Vétement,” but principally in the former, which comprises the 
following divisions—furniture, upholstery, glass, porcelain, and 
faience ; carpets, papers, cutlery, goldsmith’s work, objects of 
art, clockwork, warming and lighting, and lgerecene To go 
through each of these departments would necessarily occupy 
much more space than we can afford. We therefore propose 0 
say a few words about the most important objects. . 
Furniture and Up. .—There are three sorts of furniture— 
namely, that made of polished wood and other materials more 
or less precious, that entirely painted and often decorated 
paintings, and that in which P mpm is entirely hidden and we 
only see the coverings. M. Roudillon sends a “= ex 
bed of the latter description; the tapestry is made of red velvet 
appliqué upon a red satin ground. The whole effect is very lively 
and brilliant, resembling that of the Chinese carpets in the 
London Exhibition. ‘The same manufacturer has an ebony 
cabinet destined for jewels; it is enriched with engraved ivory 
panels, blood-stone columns, and sundry gilt ornaments. 
style of all these pieces of furniture is Renaissance, which, in a. 
junction with the art of Louis XV., or rather XVI, appeers to 
the national style at present. M. Lemoine contributes @ large 


ebony cabinet, with imitations of late Limoges enamels, mounting 
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. a wardrobe with looking-glass, and made of walnut- 
adi gilt-metal, and mother-of-pearl ; and a small cabinet, satin- 
oak ground, with ebony and ivory, pedestal of sycamore wood, 
+ mouldings, aud gold and blue panels. Although the word 
gilt js used to express black wood, it really in most instances 
d designate pear-tree dyed black, ebony being an exceedingly 
* antable wood to work, and very apt to split; besides, it is very 
often not uniform in colour. Meynard et Fils have an ebony 
, carved, with occasional silver ornaments; very good and 
elective. M. Fourdinois sends a. cabinet in walnut, with small 
loodstone and porphyry and lapis lazzuli panels. The sphinxes 
gbich support the principal part are well carved, but the legs are 
a trifle too thin for the weight they appear to bear. From M. 
Gguvrezy we have a plain, small ebony cabinet, temp. Henri II. 
qith two coloured enamelled portrait panels, an excellent example 
of the taste of the period. Gueret Fréres send two figures of 
life-size, holding many-branched bronze candlesticks ; price 
0,000 francs the pair. The costume is meant for Italian, end 
of fifteenth century, with variations; the figures are excellently 
carved, the details of the pedestals are a kind of Renaissance, and 
are touched up with gilding. The Maison Pequereau has a 
le of chairs covered with most flagrantly-coloured stufis, which 
contrast very badly with the pretty bed, hung with flame-coloured 
satin and white lace, of its neighbour (Fournier). Allard et Chopin 
hare also two wooden figures holding candlesticks—satyrs and 
¢hildren made of walnut-wood ; the price is 640/. the pair. They 
ge not stained, and appear fairly executed, although one would 
have wished for more chisel marks and less raspings. Roux et 
Cie. send buh] and marquetry, ¢emp. Louis XIV.; and M. Grohé 
contributes a sideboard ordered by the Empress; ebony, gilt 
omaments, and Japanese panels. A Meuble de Salon (cabinet side- 
board) in mahogany, with a profusion of gilt metal mountings, 
has a far better effect. The style of both these pieces of furniture 
jsLouis XV. From M. Mercier ji/s we have a bed, ebony and 
with gilt mouldings sparingly used—the effect very good, 
the furniture in grey-blue satin; and from M. Deville a red velvet 
bed. 


Thus much for the French furniture. It is all beautifully 

executed, and generally light and elegant. The fashionable woods 

to be ebony, or rather, as we have said, stained pear-wood, 

and walnut. The style is either the Renaissance or varieties of 

it, or the time of Louis XV. When we come to the English 

ent we shall see equal skill, but heavier design and more 
onginality of thought. 

Zine Figures.—Blot and Drouard exhibit a quantity of little 

on zinc which are covered with copper by the electrotype 

ess, afterwards bronzed, and sometimes silvered and gilt. 

The zine is said to make a finer casting from the mould, which is 

of copper, than bronze. It has also the advantage of being two- 

thirds cheaper, although of course it lacks the intrinsic value of 
the latter metal. 

Cast Iron Figures (by Durenne) are said te be even cheaper 
than zine; they can also be bronzed by the electrotype. ‘The 
surface is said to be of the natural colour of the metal as it 
comes from the mould, but it looks very like blacklead, Un- 
fortunately, no small statues are exhibited, but the large ones 

to be very well cast (in sand); the colour, however, 
whether natural or not, is not pleasing. ‘I'he tone of the polished 
iron, if it could be preserved, say by varnishes or other applica- 
tions, would be far preferable. 
_ M.Thiebaut has both large and small bronzes, the latter far 
inferior to the former. M. Delafontaine exhibits principally candle- 
sticks and clocks, a great many of them gilt. From M. Servant 
we have candelabra, clocks, and vases; all carefully executed. 
Here we find Algerian onyx, Rosso Antico from the newly-dis- 
covered quarries, and other marbles, in connexion with bronze, 
gilt, silvered or oxidized. One small looking-glass, supported by 
4 figure, with an Algerian onyx disk at the bottom, 350 francs, 
isnot dear, and is a beautiful object. M. Barbedienne’s work is 
now too well-known to require criticism; his enamels still bear 
away the A large yardiniére, consisting of a beautifully- 
enamelled bowl, supported by four Pompeian termini in gilt bronze 
{pice 4,200 francs), is about the most noticeable object where all 
emention. M. Barbedienne has also gone in for orfévrerie, 
ad has some excellently chiselled pieces of silver plate. He has 
sundry coffers in bronze incrusted with gold and silver in relief, 
ad exquisitely chased. In some cases che silver goes right 
through the article and appears inside. A beautiful cup of this 
kind is labelled at eight thousand francs. M. Villemsens exhibits 
4 reduction of one of the bronze gates of the Baptistry at Flo- 
rence, It isa speculation, though why he should have reduced 
them to half size is beyond comprehension. 
Thus much for the small bronzes, but it is not to be imagined 
the above-named are the only exhibitors. On the contrary, 
— are a great many others, for this is one of the most 
Hourishing trades of Paris. Now the question naturally presents 
a why should the French have all this trade, and why 
ould we import our bronzes from Paris instead of manufac- 
he them ourselves? Surely this is not a matter of climate ; 
and when we reflect how popular are bronzes and their zinc 
Mmitations among all classes in France, there really appears to 
on opening for any enterprising manufacturer who would 
wcate @ school of chasers and sell his productions at a moderate 
Price, Monduit and Brechet send lead and copper girouettes and 
the former from the designs of Viollet le Duc, who is 


also the designer of the piece of lead cresting destined for the 
restored Chateau de Pierrefonds. 

Glass.—There is a very fine displ of French glass from St. 
Louis, Pantin, Clichy, Lyons, an t. There are to be 
found examples of every kind of glass, both engraved and filagree. 
The latter, although more regular than the old Venetian work, 
possesses the disadvantage of being perceptibly heavier. M. Monot 
sends a “ cave & liqueurs” like an ancient cist; it is mounted in 
gidt metal, and the glass is most beautifully engraved, as also are 
the bottles and cups contained within it. The price is 2,840 
francs. A small ewer of very beautiful form and engraved all 
over is 57 francs. It is needless to say that there is no end of 
monster chandeliers. 

A large compartment is devoted tothe State manufactory of Sévres. 
The most conspicuous object is an enormous vase, ten or twelve feet 
high, the manufacture of which presented enormous difficulties, and 
is very creditable to the workman, but the form by no means does 
honour to the designer, M. Nicolle ; in fact it is almost impossible 
to imagine anything more unfortunate. In the middle of the 
room are the reproductions of the old colours, which, it may be 
observed, are a trifle brighter than those we have been accustomed 
to admire so much. On one side are the new colours discovered 
by the aid of the new metals by the Director, M. Regnault. They 
are by no means to be reckoned as gains, for they are very like 
those we are accustomed to see in Wedgwood; upon the whole 
the word “dowdy” expresses them perfectly. Round the room 
are hung the products of the Gobelin et ee 
copies of the designs of the last century, and of old masters. 
The cradle offered to the Prince Imperial by the town of Paris 
should not be forgotten; it is in the shape of a ship, and some of 
the best artists and workmen of Paris were employed about it. It 
is of satin-wood, with gilt metal mountings, several of the car- 
touches being filled with enamels from the designs of Flandrin. 
The Royal manufactory also exhibits a small collection of faience, 
but it is decidedly inferior in colour to that of the private work- 
shops exhibited elsewhere. As might be expected, there are a 
great number of exhibitors both of porcelain and faience, but there 
is nothing particularly new, and the manufactures are very much 
on a par, and certainly they do not show us anything superior to 
what we see in our own country. Gille Jeune has a stand full 
of painted biscuit figures, but there seems to be no advance, but 
rather a retrogression as regards the colours. M. Rousseau has a 
series of plates with transferred and coloured animals and fishes 
after (considerably after) the Japanese style ; they are sold cheaply 
at thirty sous the plate. We have also some of the new porcelain 
plaques so much used in furniture, which may be described as 
glazed Wedgwood. Of course the delicacy of the outline is lost, 
but a great advance is made in colour, and a soft appearance is 
obtained, which, with the facilities for the application of gold, 
renders this manufacture for decorative purposes far superior 
to that of Wedgwood. It forms an excellent substitute for 
Limoges enamels, M. Rousseau also exhibits a large subject 
painted on faience; it is divided into pieces following the lines 
of the and each piece is painted separately, like stained 
glass. Should painted majolica ever come into use as a means 
of obtaining colour in our domestic buildings, M. Rousseau’s 


method wi — be found the best for the plain surfaces. 
Some of the painted by Le Grain and Hermann, exhibited 
by M. eave nothing to be desired, except as regards the 


price, which, however, must ily be high on account of 
the talent employed. Those of M. Legram, for instance, are worth 
from 250 to 500 francs. M. Deck has also some very excellent 
imitations of Oriental work—such as the crackled colours, and the 
so-called Persian ware. 
Silversmiths’ Work.—The silversmiths’ work of Christofle is 
not by any means remarkable, and not very much can be said 
ing the design displayed in the usual modern silver- 
smiths’ work by any of the exhibitors. Odiot is considerably 
better than Christofle, and Petin has some silver groups far better 
chased than we are accustomed to see in London. It may 
be observed that the male figures are much better done than 
the female. The great surtout of the Hotel de Ville was 
wanting at the time of our visit, but Froment Meurice sends 
a top of « mantelpiece for the same building. In the centre 
is the bust of the Emperor, and at the sides are sundry allegorical 
figures; the head and neck of Cvsar, altogether about eight 
inches high, are formed vut of a ae block of aqua-marine, 
thus suggesting a souvenir of Mr. Kingslake in connexion with the 
Emperor's complexion. The carnations of the other figures are 
partly executed in smoked rock crystal (partly, because the work is 
unfinished); the rest of the composition is in silver, partly gilt, 
partly oxidized, and is decorated with red i er, topaz, pearls, 
garnets, and amethysts. This reads very well, but in reality the 
whole appearance is hardly worthy of the value of the materials. 
regards the chasing and the design, cially the former. ere 
are two iron caer. shields, each ine by one of the brothers; 
that by the younger, which represents scenes from the Orlando 
Furioso, is work in a manner equal to silversmiths’ work. 
The unfinished one, by the elder brother, represents the Fall of 
the Angels. There are several pieces of jewellery equally well 
finished. Messrs. Fanniéres are evidently the Cellinis of modern 
‘rance. It is only for the last ten years that these gentlemen 
have worked for themselves; up to that time their services were 
at the disposal of the trade generally, and indeed to a certain 


degree are so at the present day. 
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Ecclesiastical Metal Work.—M. Poussielgue-Rusand, as usual, 
is at the head of the ecclesiastical metal work, but the articles 
are either servile copies of old work, or unsatisfactory originals. 
The enamels, as a general rule, are hard in colour, and most of 
the gilt-work, being matted, resembles gilt lead-work, more espe- 
cially as the designs in some instances are rather heavy. There 
are two large candlesticks for Notre-Dame, which are particularly 
objectionable. The foot 1s composed of four one-legged draggns, 
with their tails tending in the centre and their mouths on the 
—: the upper part is by no means satisfactory. These can- 

elabra make us sigh for the days when men designed the Albero 
at Milan, or that at Rheims, of which a portion can be seen in 
the gallery devoted to the Histoire du Travail. M. Poussielgue 
sends an enormous altar of gilt bronze designed by M. Boeswilwald, 


to convince the English manufacturer that a thin process 
pay in order that the proper workmen may be fortheonsing = 
We should also remember that Paris is the carayanser: 


Europe, and that its more costly productions are bought ; 
much by strangers as by the Youth themselves, 
the best things in the jewellery and enamels are ticketed 
having been ordered by an Englishman (Mr. Morrison), A hen 
fully chased silver service by Fanniére was ordered by a Russi 
nobleman. Perhaps some day these gentlemen may be able tons 
their orders executed in their own countries without go) to 
Paris, 


REVIEWS. 


for the Cathedral of Quimper. The figures of Our Lord and the 
Apostles which decorate the super altar are not satisfactory, and 
are far inferior to those of the fourteenth century chisse St. Romain 
also in the Galerie de l’Histoire du Travail. The faces of the | 
altar proper have a double arcade, with panels containing vine- 
branches and ears of corn; it is to be hoped that these are only | 
the backgrounds of figures to be added hereafter. M. Bachelet 
sends much better workmanship, and indeed better designs. M. 
Armand Calliat of Lyons has some very beautiful ecclesiastical 
objects, in a style almost of his own. The forms and most of the 
details are thirteenth century ; the ornaments are often very much 
beaten up, and the ground enamelled like Eastern work. Generall 
speaking, these enamels are of a good tone, and the whole effect is 
very pleasing. 

M. Froment Meurice still holds the first rank for his jewellery. 
This is not a mere “ conglomeration of fortuitous precious stones,” 
such as our London jewellers delight in, but the gold which 
connects these precious stones is reduced to its smallest quantity | 


where it shows as gold; the rest is enamelled, or covered with fine 
workmanship. Of course all this is extremely dear, but French 
jewellers have good designers and good workmen, and do not, 
and need not, shelter themselves under the excuse of the London 
tradesmen for our miserable English jewellery—namely, that | 
ue will have a certain amount of gold for their money. MM. ; 
udolphi exhibit a most unequal collection; while some of the | 
objects are as good as can be desired, others are positively bad. | 
Thus there is a bracelet formed of truncated figures of saints such | 
as we see in early Limoges work, quite as rude in execution, and | 
far worse in colour, and altogether behind the age; they are | 
connected by jewelled chains. On the other hand, some of the | 
larger jewels are perfectly exquisite. Thus there are cups of | 
jade and lapis lazzuli, pearls baroque, crystals, and other hard | 
matters worked up into ornaments, which must have demanded | 
a great amount of ingenuity on the part of the designer; but even | 
these are very unequal, and we find several flagrant examples of 
false taste, such as heavy cups mounted upon light trellis-work 
which does not satisfy the eye as to the powers of support. MM. 
Rudolphi are most unfortunate in their Gothic work; witness a 
tankard jewelled and enamelled, combining all sorts of costume 
and all sorts of art from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, 
and surmounted by a helmet the prototype of which must be 
sought for in the equally baroque novel of Horace Walpole. M. 
Fontenay has some excellent jewellery, some of green jade. M. Bau- 
nd sends some precious vases, mounted in gold and enamels ; one 
jade basin borne by four Egyptians is very good. M. Duron has a 
small collection of the same sort of objects, which are nearly equal 
to those in the Louvre. Some have been ordered by Mr. Morrison, 
Baron J. de Rothschild, and M. Edouard Fould. Ali honour to | 
these gentlemen, who know how to encourage the true jeweller’s 
art, and do not try how much gold they can get for their money, 
x how much the stones may be expected to go up in price. 

M. Lepec sends some excellent painted enamels of no particular 
style. A ship (executed for Mr. Morrison) on a gold ground, with 
the story of Cleopatra, cost 1,600/. ‘The same gentleman has | 
bought a casket decorated with subjects of the chase, z00/. Dotin, 
Robillard, and Charlot are enamellers, and send enamelled jewel- 
lery and imitations of late Limoges work, for the most part very 
good. M. Dotin makes the cheap and beautiful enamelled jewellery | 
sold in the Palais Royal. 


M. Christofle has two tea-services—namely, kettle, teapot, 
milk-jug, and sugar-basin in cloissonné enamel, 2,250 francs; also 
bronze vases inlaid with silver. These enamelled articles are made | 
for actual use, and are very beautiful and imperishable. M. Aucoc | 
has coloured beetles mounted as necklaces, attached to gold chains, | 
and alternating with jewels; the effect is quite equal, if not | 
superior, to that of jewels alone. In the building there are many 
’ other applications of different materials; for instance, the life-size , 
statues of Algerian onyx and Egyptian alabaster combined with | 
bronze. Altogether the French have well kept up their reputation | 
for bronze and goldsmiths’ work. The reason why they beat us is | 
simply this—that the ordinary Englishman has not yet become | 
sufliciently educated to spend his money on fine art; and he cannot 
understand why he should pay five or six times the value of the 
gold or silver in getting it chased. With all its shortcomings, and 
they are very many, South Kensington is slowly dissipating this 
error, but the work is very uphill and very slow. Still we can 
no more expect to inoculate a people with a love for the arts in | 
one generation than we can expect to have a new style of archi- | 
tecture in the same period. It is useless saying that we have not | 
workmen to do the work. On the contrary, the very demand wi 
produce the requisite artists and workmen, for it is only necessary 


BERKELEY’S MINUTE PHILOSOPHER.* 


WE tried in a former article to give some account of Bishop 
Berkeley’s metaphysical speculations. We purpose on the 
present occasion to say something of his principal controyersig] 
and practical work—Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher—which 
is composed of seven dialogues, and professes on the title-page ty 
be “an Apology for the Protestant Religion against those who 
are called Freethinkers.” The Minute Philosopher has obtained 
an immense reputation, and is not only quoted for its argumen 
but praised as a picked specimen of the style of composition t 
which it belongs. It is probably difficult at the present day tp 
judge fairly of its merits in point of style. It was published in 
1732, and was obviously meant to be a popular performance, [f 
we are to trust other observers besides Berkeley, that time was q 
specially irreligious one. The impulse given to religion in England 
by the dread of Popery which led to the Revolution, and by the 
reaction against the licentiousness of Charles II.’s reign, had died 
out, and the new impulse created by Methodism had not begun to 
make itself felt. Writing in 1736, Butler said, “It is come,] 
know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious.” Much curious evidence is 
collected in Mr. Pattison’s essay on the Tendencies of Religious 
Thought in England from 1688 to 1750 as to the temper of those 
times, and any one who refers to it may easily satisfy himself of 
the very peculiar state of feeling to which Berkeley had to = 
his style. When, however, all due allowances have been 
upon this head, it must, we think, be conceded that, judged at all 
events by more modern standards, the Minute Fhilosopher is 

to great objections in point of style. A set of dialogues in which 
one of the interlocutors is always made to look like a fool is at 
best like a game of chess between the right hand and the left, in 
which it is predetermined that the right hand is to win, 
A book of conversations where persons of similar views bring out 
different sides of the same theory, as in the Svirées de St. Peters- 
bourg, may be charming ; but a book of dialogues is almost always 
made unendurable by its indirect brag. Notwithstanding all the 
reputation of Berkeley, this is eminently true of the Minute 
Philosopher. Nothing can be tamer than the irony of the 
Christian advocate, and the elaborate insolence of the freethinker. 
Berkeley’s one notion of a dialogue seems to be to make either 
Alciphron or Lysicles set off with a bombastic self-confident speech, 
the various defects of which are then pointed out by Euphranor, 
with the occasional assistance of Crito, in a tone which always 
begins with affected simplicity and innocence, and always ends 
by reducing the audacious sceptic to utter confusion. The same 


_ remark applies in a minor degree to the dialogues between Hylas 


and Philonous, though the more abstract and less interesting cha- 
racter of their discussion saves the reader from the aflectation of 
simplicity which Euphranor, in the Minute Philosopher, wears 
about as clumsily as a stage countryman who prepares for his 
victory over the town villain by exaggerating the uncouthness of 
his brogue and the awkwardness of his gait. 

When we pass from the question of style to that of substance, 
the case is different. The book is full of interest, in so far as 
it affords an account of Berkeley’s own views, though we do not 
think it does justice, as indeed it could hardly be expected to do 
justice, to the sceptical side of the controversy. One of its pecu- 
liavities is that, with the exception of Lord Shaftesbury and 
Mandeville, it hardly ever names the writers whose opinions are 
being attacked, or describes them otherwise than by classical 
pseudonyms. It is thus by no means easy to say whether their 
doctrines are fairly stated, and whether Alciphron and Lysicles 
can be accepted as really competent representatives of the opinions 
of which they are made the organs. p 

‘The most general remark which the book suggests is that 
throughout the whole of it Berkeley unreservedly, and on evely 
possible occasion, displays his conviction that, treethinkers—0r, 
as he calls them, minute philosophers—were simply enemies 
morality, order, and every form of virtue, and the advocates of 
most unrestrained personal indulgence of every sort of sensu 
appetite. He never appears to admit for a moment the possibility 
that they can be conscientious, or that their motives can be any- 
thing but downright unmitigated wickedness. It is also 
remarkable, and indeed highly c teristic both of the ma 
and of the time, that he never tries, like many pags 
advocates in our own days, to frighten his opponents into pea 
tianity by threatening them with atheism as their only 


* Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne. 1843. 
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‘ e contrary, he regards them as being only too 
ative as it 4 to need pushing any further 
By nat direction; and he is not only ready but willing to allow 
rt to believe rather less than he might perhaps wish if they 
oT only with him as to what he regards as the main 
indispensable points of natural religion on ordinary grounds 

r it must also be observed that, according to the 
practice of the divines of the eighteenth 
continually maintains that reason is the test 
at religion to be ex- 
i as it can be establishe reason. Probably no 

of that would to assert, as 


writers of 
tinuall 
indeed, not only contends that natural religion can be proved by 


reason, 


and of looking age the Christian mysteries as matters to be 
i rinci 

fo sa sr Being -pressed by Lysicles to reconcile the 

principal points of the gospel history “to the common notions and 

in sense of mankind,” Crito says:— 


And what if those, as well as many other points, should lie out of the road 
we are acquainted with ; must we therefore explode them, and make it a rule 


r sense of man? If the precepts and certain primary tenets of religion 

appear in the eye of reason good and useful, and if they are also found to be 
so by their effects, we may, for the sake of them, admit certain other points 
or doctrines, recommended with them to have a good tendency, to be right 
and true. 
The broad truths of the existence of a God, and of a supernatural 
sanction for morality, which are ascertainable by reason, are thus 
the foundations of the Christian religion, the mysteries of which 
are to be received because the two are connected together. This 
view of the matter would appear to many modern writers a 
surrender of the whole case. 

The first of the seven Dialogues is occupied mainly by a general 
exposition, on the part of Alciphron, of the tenets of his sect. 
He professes himself an Atheist. “Atheism, that bugbear of 
women and fools, is the very top and perfection of freethinking,” 
and its truth is proved by the variety of religious opinions which 
exist in the world. When this doctrine is once embraced, we 
have no difficulty in seeing the true end of human life, which is 
sensual pleasure. “ Every wise man looks upon himself, or his 
own bodily existence in this present world, as the centre and ulti- 
mate end of all his objects and regards. He considers his appetites 
as natural guides, directing to his proper good; his passions and 
senses as the natural true means of enforcing this good.” Con- 
sequently, indulging all our passions “ without restraint, remorse, 
or fear” is the highest happiness attainable by human nature. 
After a good deal of brag, intentionally made as vulgar and offen- 
sive as possible, as to the course of education by which men 
arrive at such results, Euphranor proceeds to his cross-examination 
upon them, and shows, of course with great ease, that human 
nature includes social as well as sensual propensities, that society 
and government are in a very definite sense nat to man- 
kind, and that “a wise man should consider and pursue his 
private good with regard to and in conjunction with that of 
other men.” He does not clearly explain what “should” means 
in this phrase, nor does Alciphron ask him. Euphranor then con- 
cludes “that the belief of a God, of a future state, and of moral 
duties, are the only wise, right, and genuine principles of human 
conduct in case they have a necessary connexion with the well- 
being of mankind.” The conclusion seems to be rather confused, 
inasmuch as the preceding argument has established only that a 

urely sensual and isolated life is not according to human nature ; 
but probably Euphranor means that the fact that any given belief 
is necessarily connected with that kind of well-being for which 
human nature qualifies us is evidence of its truth—a proposition 
on which much might be said, but which Alciphron allows to 
unexamined and unchallenged. Laysicles, however, saves all 
discussion of the subject by interposing his opinion that the belief 
ina God, in a future state, and in moral duties, is not beneficial, 
masmuch as these doctrines discourage vice, which is beneficial. 

This forms the subject of the second Dialogue, in which Lysicles 
states, with even more revolting nakedness than its original author, 
the egregious folly of Mandeville about the benefits of vice, and is 
of course refuted by a detailed application of the obvious argu- 
ment that virtue favours health, industry, and long life, which are 
the main elements of national prosperity. Lysicles replies that, 
however this may be, vice is his personal interest, because it enables 

,' enjoy sensual gratifications unchecked ; to which Euphranor 
replies by proving that sensual pleasure is a very small part of 
human appiness, which of course he performs as easily as he 
Proved against Alciphron that social instincts are natural, and in 
much the same way. This Dialogue may be recommended with 
confidence to those who relish a good, sturdy, full-bodied morality, 
ie from all qualms or refinement. There is about it a hang- 
wum-by-the-neck-till-he-is-dead way of dealing with vice which 
18 pleasant to read in these sentimentalizing days :— 

Something there is in our climate and complexion that makes idleness 
fi ere so much its own punishment as in England, where an uneducated 
his momentary pleasures with long and cruel 

<a pleen, = ief of which he is driven into sensual excesses that 


want of pleasures, so it lessens the ability to enjoy them. . . . This man 
of pleasure, when after a wretched scene of vanity and woe his animal 
nature is worn to the stumps, wishes and dreads death by turns, and is sick 
of living, without having ever tried or known the true lifeofa man, . . . 
As the minute philosophy prevails we daily see more instances of suicide, 
- . + Splenetic, worried, and frightened out of their wits, they run upon 
ad doom, not because they are bold to die, but because they are afraid 
0 live, 
A life of sensuality is a wretched bargain. “In order to make a 
true estimate of pleasure, the great spring of action, and that from 
whence the conduct of life takes its bias, we ought to compute 
intellectual pleasures and future pleasures as well as present and 
sensible.” These few sentences are fair specimens of many 
of good, sound, downright abuse of freethinkers and their prin- 
ciples, illustrated by aohinn examples. We have Cleon, who 
“died before thirty, childless and rotten, and . the ut- 
most indignation that he could not outlive the old dog his 
father”; Lycidas, “a modest young man,” who being instructed 
by Charmides, a minute philosopher, in the principles of the sect, 
_— his master’s precepts by seducing his daughter, whereby 
is master hung himself; and Bubalion, who one night at 
supper talked against the immortality of the soul “with two 
or three grave citizens, one of whom next day declared him- 
self bankrupt with 5,000/. of Bubalion’s in his hands, and the 
night following he received a note from a servant who had during 
his lecture waited at table, demanding the sum of fifty guineas, to 
be laid under a stone, and concluding with the most terrible 
imprecations.” This is like one of Hogarth’s pictures, in which 
virtue is inculcated by the gibbets from which pirates are hanging, 
and by the last dying and confession of Counsellor Silver- 
tongue. 

in the following Dialogue Alciphron turns his back both upon 
Lysicles and his own original views as to the supreme happiness 
of mere sensuality, and yr his preference for the doctrine of 
honour and disinterested morality as preached by Shaftesbury, 
and says that the true foundation of morality is to be found in 
the beauty of virtue. Hereupon Euphranor pushes him by a long 
cross-examination, which Alciphron deals with very weakly, to 
admit that beauty means no more than utility or fitness for a 
serviceable end; whence the step is easy to the conclusion that, 
as rewards and punishments are useful, they must have their place 
in a beautiful arrangement of things. “ In an incoherent fortuitous 
system governed by chance, or a blind system governed by fate, 
or in any system where Providence does not preside, how can 
beauty be—which cannot be without order, which cannot be 
without design? When a man is conscious that his will is 
inwardly conformed to the divine will, producing order and har- 
mony in the universe, and conducting the whole by the justest 
methods to the best end, this gives a beautiful idea.” On the 
other hand, “Is it not an ugly system in which you suppose no 
law and prove no duty, wherein men thrive by wickedness and suffer 
by virtue?” This theory is backed by another dose of the 
sturdy morality before described. The beauty of goodness may be 
enough for foreigners; but ‘ whatever may be the effect of pure 
theory upon certain select spirits of a peculiar make, or in other 
parts of the world, I do verily think that in this age. bes ours 
reason, religion, law, are all together little enough to subdue the 
outward to the inner man, and that it must argue a weak head 
and weak judgment to suppose that without them men will be 
enamo ot the golden mean. To which my countrymen, 
perhaps, are less inclined than others, there being in the make of 
the English mind a certain gloom and eagerness which carries to 
the sad extreme—religion to fanaticism ; free-thinking to atheism ; 
liberty to rebellion.” To all this Alciphron replies, as Lysicles 
had in the preceding Dialogue, that all that has been said only 
tends to show the utility of religion, and not its truth. 

The fourth Dialogue accordingly relates to the existence of 
God, which is proved against —s first by the usual argu- 
ment from design, to which he es no sort of reply whatever ; 
which appears to us to be a mistake in point of art, and to show 
the defects which the form of the work necessarily involves. From 
the argument from design Euphranor passes to Berkeley’s own 
peculiar demonstration of the existence of God from the non- 
existence of matter, in which he only repeats what is to be found 
in his essay on the principles of human knowledge. After 
Alciphron has been sufficiently refuted, Lysicles interposes with 
the observation that he has no objection to the doctrine of a God 
if he may be allowed to hold with “ Diagoras,a man of much 
reading and inquiry” (who, by the way, might very well have 
been Archbishop King), “that the words knowledge, wisdom, 
goodness, and such like, when spoken of the Deity, must be 
understood in a quite different sense from what they signify in 
the vulgar acceptation, or from anything we can form a notion of 
or conceive.” ‘In short,” he observes, “the belief that there is 
an unknown subject of attributes absolutely unknown is a very 
innocent doctrine.” Crito, in answer to this, goes into a long 
inquiry as to the extent to which such a doctrine can be ad- 
mitted, the result of which is that “we must understand all those 
attributes to belong to the Deity which in themselves imply, and 
as such denote, perfection” ; ¢.g., when we say that God is wise 
or knowing in an infinite degree, the words have a distinct and 
proper meaning; but when we say he is angry or grieved, these 
are mere metaphors. Hereupon Alciphron asks how, if this 
be so, God can be said to be , the world being what it is? 
Euphranor replies, “Tell me, Alciphron, would you argue that a 
State was ill-administered, or judge of the manners of its citizens, 


depression of spirits, which, as it createth a greater 


by the disorders committed in the gaol or dungeon.” Alciphron 
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says, “I would not.” Upon which Euphranor observes that, for 
aught we know, “this spot and the few sinners on it” is the 
dungeon of the universe. Alciphron, as usual, is silenced by the 
answer, which is very good-natured in him, for the answer is too 
obvious for a child to miss. If, as the whole scope of the argu- 
ment implies, our estimate of the divine attributes is to be framed 
from what we see and know, what right have we to assume that 
other worlds are unlike our own? In the latter part of this 
dialogue Crito and Euphranor are greatly indebted to the forbear- 
ance of their antagonists. The question of worship, for instance, 
is passed over in one paragraph. Alciphron asks what the use of 
it can be, God being without passions? Crito replies :— 

We worship God, not because we think he is proud of our worship, or 

fond of our praise or prayers, or affected with them as mankind are. . . 
but because it is good for us to be so disposed towards God, because it is 
just and right and suitable to the nature of things, and becoming the relation 
we stand in to our supreme Lord and Governor. 
Alciphron is satisfied, but it is obvious enough that he might have 
pushed the doctrines laid down by Crito and Euphranor to con- 
clusions which, to say the least, would look very strange in 
champions of orthodoxy. 

In the next Dialogue Crito takes the offensive. He sums up 
what has gone before, reminds Alciphron of his admissions of the 
benefits of virtue, the existence of God, the advantage of 
worshipping God, and he then asks, “If a religion, why not 
the Christian, if a better cannot be assigned, and it be already 
established by the laws of our country and handed down to 
us by our forefathers?” This leads to along discussion on the 
merits of Christianity as shown in history, as to which Crito 
says, “One great mark of the truth of Christianity is, in my 
mind, its tendency to do good, which seems the north star 
to conduct our judgment in moral matters and in all things 
of a practical nature.” The only remark which the rest of the 
Dialogue suggests is that it heightens our regret that Berkeley 
threw his book into such an inconvenient form. If the remarks 
upon the moral effects of Christianity, especially upon England, 
had been given in a substantive form, and not in the shape of a 
dispute, they would have been much more interesting and valu- 
able. Their value, however, is now a good deal diminished by 
the fact that the topics upon which he dwells—such as the services 
of the clergy to literature, and the softening of national manners by 
Christianity—are much more familiar now than they formerly were. 
A casual point of interest is Berkeley's estimate of his countrymen 
as the sternest and hardest of races. Thus he speaks of * the 
particular hardness and roughness of the block out of which we 
were hewn.” “Such a northern rough people.” ‘ There is a 
vein in Britain of as rich an ore as ever was in any country, but it 
lies deep, and will cost pains to come at, and extraordinary pains 
require an extraordinary motive. As for what lies next the 
surface, it is somewhat indifferent, being neither so good nor in 
such plenty as in some other countries.” 

In the last two Dialogues Alciphron proposes his specific 
objections to the Christian religion. He advances, though with 
no great force, some of the usual objections to the Bible, which, 
on the other hand, Euphranor and Crito answer in a clumsy 
way ; and it is impossible not to feel that this and the next Dialogue, 
which deals with the evidences of Christianity, are by very much 
the weakest part of the book. They do not in the least do justice 
to the controversy on that subject. A passage which at the pre- 

sent day has some interest relates to the antiquity of the world. 
“Tell me,” says Alciphron, “ are we not obliged, if we believe 
the Mosaic account of things, to hold the world was created not 
quite 6,000 years ago?” Euphranor—“I grant we are.” After 
a great deal of skirmishing about the Egyptian and Chinese annals, 
Crito argues upon the absence of any remains of an ancient world. 
“To any one who considers that in digging into the earth such 
quantities of shells, and in some places of bones and horns of 
animals, are found sound and entire, having lain there in all pro- 
bability some thousands of years, it should seem probable that 
gems, medals, and implements in metal or stone might have 

ted entire buried underground 40,000 or 50,000 years, if the 
world had lasted so long.” 

On Berkeley’s summary of the evidences of Christianity, which 
consists in effect of the various applications of the one reflection 
that the persons to whom the original evidence was accessible 
were in fact satisfied by it, we have no remark to make. Like 
every other writer on evidences with whom we are acquainted, 
Berkeley persistently refuses to see that to speak of Christianity 
as a religion which converted a reluctant world against its 
inclination by the dead weight of overwhelming evidence is 
utterly and absurdly incorrect. Moral sympathy of the most 
- intense form, inward passions of the greatest possible strength, 
were the real inducements which led men to be Christians. And 
this fact is double-edged. It weakens the external, whilst it 
strengthens and indeed constitutes a great part of the internal, 
evidence of the religion. 

The last argument in the book is directed against Alciphron’s 
objection that many of the terms of Christian theology (“ grace ” 
is the one which he chooses) are unintelligible and unmeaning. 
The reply to this is by an ingenious adaptation of the theory ex- 
gaa in the Essay on Human Knowledge about abstract ideas. 

ese words, he says, refer not to specific things, but to a vast 
variety of states of mind more or less resembling each other, as 
the word “ force” applies to a vast variety of effects, and not to 
any specific cause producing them. 


which, with great blemishes of style, and occasio . 
thought, is nevertheless one of complete, 
characteristic works of the class to which it belongs, The rr 
which it presents on behalf of Christianity is shortly this ‘The 
great doctrines of natural religion can be shown by reason to be 
true. They are embodied in Christianity, which ‘is proved 
experience to be useful, and rests on a basis of positive eyid 
which makes it probable; and this is a sufficient ground. oa 
believing it absolutely, but for having faith in it, by whi 
Berkeley a to have meant acting on the hypothesis of its 
truth. When carefully analysed, we do not think that the Minute 
Philosopher carries us higher than this, which is also in substance 
the result reached by Berkeley’s more famous contemporary, Butler 
It would be no difficult matter to show that, though morally and 
practically there is all the difference in the world between Berk 
and Butler, and many of their opponents, the chief dj 
between them intellectually was as to a question of fact, as to 
proper method of discussing which they were substantially 

The fact that the conclusions at which they arrived differed £0 
widely, and involved such important differences of another kind, 
suggests questions which meet us at every turn in that 
controversy. Is it —- that the parties to it should 
really and adequately understood its scope? Have they not at 
some point or other managed to leave the matter upon a false 
issue? The full discussion of these questions would lead us far 
beyond our limits, and an inadequate discussion of them would be 
worse than useless, 


THE LAND OF THOR.* 


— first lines of this book give rise to expectations which it 
does not fulfil. “TI landed at St. Petersburg,” says the 
author, “ with a knapsack on my back and a hundred dollars in 
my pocket. An extensive tour along the borders of the Arctic 
Circle was before me, and it was necessary I should husband my 
resources.” The experiences of a pedestrian in Russia would be 
worth publishing, for he could scarcely fail to meet with some 
strange adventures and to gather up some scraps of interesti 
information, especially if his character had a tinge of that on- 
ginality which renders the account of Captain Cochrane’s Siberian 
walksso amusing. But Mr. Ross Browne did not leave the beaten 
track familiar to tourists in Russia. He saw St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, and his impressions of those two cities fill nearly half 
of the volume which he has fantastically styled The Land of 
Thor. As to the Arctic Circle, he has > Be its name almost as 
much in vain as that of Thor, for he was never anywhere near it, 
unless a brief and fortuitous visit to Iceland may be considered to 
have brought him into its vicinity. Mr. Browne is the author of 
several amusing, though flimsy, books of travel, and of one work 
of a more solid and trustworthy character—the record of his ex- 
periences during a cruise on board an American whaler. But his 
present book is a collection of shreds and patches which will 
not bear anything like a serious examination, although they may 
have given great pleasure to the readers of Harper's Magazine, 
in which they appear to have been originally published. Most 
of its pages are written in the flippant style dear to Transatlantic 
journalists, but every here and there they put on a solemn air, 
and then their utterances are apt to be very nonsensical. Per 

it isnot the author's fault that we are favoured with re 
made five years ago, without a word of warning to let us know 
that they are no longer of any value; but it seems rather hard to 
be called upon to read, in a chapter devoted to the present state of 
Russia, such a passage as the following :— 

It is evident, even to the most superficial observer, that a great crisis is at 

hand. The Poles are united in their resistance to the despotic sway of the 
Government—witness the late bloody massacres in Warsaw (1862), against 
which the whole civilized world cries aloud in horror! ‘They will not now 
be satisfied with empty professions and still emptier concessions. 
In this ease, it is true, a date has been inserted by the English 
editor, just as a board marked “ dangerous” is set up amid rotten 
ice, but it is difficult to see what advantage can possibly be 
obtained by reprinting stale and unfulfilled prophecies. Of still 
less value are many others of Mr. Browne’s opinions, such % 
that, for instance, which he expresses in reference to Russian 
literature—a subject of which nothing but the profoundest and 
most self-satisfied ignorance could have made him speak in such 
terms as these :— 

Russia may produce many Karasmins [sic] to write glowing histories of 
her wars and conquests, but her Burkes, her Pitts, and her Foxes will be 
few, and her Shakspeares and her Bacons fewer still. Her Pascal's Reflections 
will be tinged with Siberian horrors ; her Young’s Night Thoughts will be 
of the dancing damsels of St. Petersburg; her Vicars of Wakefield will 
abound in the genial humour of devils and dragons, saints and tortures; 
the wit of her Sidney Smiths will have a crack of the knout 
skinning men’s backs rather than their backslidings ; eflective only whenit 
draws human blood, and best approved by the Censors when it strikes at 
human freedom. 

After this we are not surprised to find him informing his readers 
that serfdom did not exist in Russia till the time of Peter the 
Great, that the famous snub-nosed regiment was formed by the 
Emperor Nicholas, and that “by an Imperial ukase it has been 
ordered that when any of the peasants or serfs discover a bear 
within twenty versts of the Moscow and St. Petersburg Railway, 


* The Land of Thor. J. Ross Browne, Author of “ Yusef,” “ Crusoe’s 
Island,” “An p in Germany,” &c. Illustrated by the 


Such is a sketch of the contents of this remarkable book, 


Author. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
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e known the fact to the proprietor of the estate, 
to communicate official itformation of the disco- 
~*~ the Corresponding Secretary of the Czar,” whereupon the 
pn ightway - down and slays the beast in royal style. 
at if Mr. Browne’s tour in Russia had been made 


We A 
ithin the last three years, during which so wonderful an affection 
has saa between that country and the United States, he 


have spoken in very different terms of an Emperor who 
values American citizens so highly, and of a form of government 
which they now find so much to their taste. : 

But it is scarcely worth our while to take further counsel with 

Browne in his more serious frame of mind; let us try what his 

: ter moods supply for our amusement. There is some humour 

in his descri tion of the two Russian cities he saw, and with which 

he was highly delighted, , he visited them at a time when 

done is fairly boiled with the heat, and might be wrung out like a 

” And his remarks on the people with whom he was 

ht into contact are not deficient in shrewdness. He was struck 

the difference between the manners of the lower classes in Ger- 

manyand in Russia, Speaking of the population of St. Petersburg, 
he says:— 

It v to me that they are more like Americans than any people I 
had met in Europe ; they do pretty much as they choose; follow such trades 
and occupations as they like best ; become noisy and uproarious when it 
suits them ; get drunk occasionally ; fight now and then ; lie about on the 

and under the trees when they feel tired; enjoy themselves to their 
%g content at all the public places, and care nothing about the police as 
long as the police let them alone. 
All this must be taken with a certain amount of reserve, but Mr. 
Browne is not far from the truth when he says, “I rather fancied 
there must be a ndtural democratic streak in these people, for they 
are certainly more free and easy in their manners, rougher in their 
more independent in their general air, and a good deal 
dirtier than most of the people I had met with in the course of 
my travels.” Then their constant and systematic drunkenness was 
ever bringing tears of joy into his eyes, so much did it remind him 
of his native California. After a year’s travel across the Continent 
of Europe, it was perfectly refreshing to him, he tells us, “to 
meet at every corner of the street a great bearded fellow stag- 
gering along blind drunk, or attempting to steady the town by 
hugging a post.” Every drunkard’s breath seemed to him so like 
the free-lunch breaths of San Francisco, and even suggested 
hts of the Legislative Assembly in Sacramento. It was so 
delightful “to see a brother human downright soggy drunk; drunk 
all over; drunk in the eyes, in the mouth, in the small of his 
back, in his knees, in his boots, clean down to his toes.” And 
indeed the sight of the first Russian he met in that condition 
fairly overcame him, for when he saw that man, “with reason 
dethroned and the garb of self-respect thrown aside,” he felt as if 
he were once again in his own beloved but distant country. Nor 
was it onlyin Russia that he was conscious of a si link 
between the natives he saw around him and the inhabitants of his 
fatherland. In Sweden, in Norway, and in Iceland he was con- 
tinually being reminded of its existence, and many a time his far- 
off home was brought before his eyes hy the breath of such men 
as the old peasant who sat behind him one day when he was 
driving along a Norwegian road :— 

The scenery was sublime. Poetry crept over my inmost soul. The old 
man leaned over and said something. Great heavens! What a combina- 
tion of luxuries! His breath smelled of whisky and tobacco. I was 
enchanted. I turned and gazed fondly and affectionately in his withered 
old face. Two streams of rich juice coursed down his furrowed chin. His 

and wrinkled mouth was besmeared with the precious fluid; his 
eyes rolled foolishly in his head ; he hung on the cariole with a trembling 
and unsteady hand ; a delicious odour pervaded the entire man. 
pay recognising in the old man a kindred soul, our author 
grasps him by the hand, and calls upon him, in the name of the 
great American brotherhood of chewers, to hand over a bite of 
tobacco, All that day, he says, his senses were entranced; he 
saw nothing but familiar faces, bar-rooms, and boozy stage-drivers ; 
smelt nothing but whisky and tobacco in every flower by the 
way side; aspired to nothing but Congress and the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens. He was once again in his own ved 

ornia. 

It is easy to see, from the extracts we have given, that Mr. 
‘Browne is not deficient in the exaggerative vein so common among 
his countrymen. We need not therefore always take his stories 
literally. There is one, for instance, which he tells about his 
bathing under difficulties at Helsingfors, which seems to have been 
not alittle coloured by his imaginative faculty. One day while 

was stopping there, he went to bathe in the waters of the Gulf 
of Finland, and on emerging from them he was horrified to find 

4 group of Finnish ladies” gazing steadfastly at him, and splitting 

r sides with laughter at his confusion, Not content with thus 
tting him to open shame, they sat down within ten of his 
es and began to enjoy @ picnic upon the rocks, Fora long time 
stood shivering behind a sheltering reef, waiting until they should 

‘part, but when at last he peeped out to see if they had gone, a 
y greater horror seized upon him. “As sure as fate they were 

quietly undressing themselves! Hats, scarfs, parasols, and 
Were scattered all around them; there they sat, on the 
Yeager rocks, their alabaster necks and limbs glistening in 
pw looking for all the world like a bevy of mermaids, laughing 
and chattering in the highest glee, perfectly indifferent to my 
Presence.” Waiting till they had gone into the water, he made a 
frantic rush at his clothes, and disappeared with them, accompanied 
bya scream of laughter from the wicked naiads who were sport- 


ing in the waves.” In spite of his distress on this occasion, how- 
ever, he was strongly tempted, he tells us, to spend several weeks 
in Helsingfors, for “ the bathing is delightful, and the manners 
and customs of the people are primitive and interesting.” So they 
would indeed appear to be if we could unhesitatingly accept 
his sketch of them, but we are inclined to think it as much 
idealized as the pictures he has drawn, both with pen and with 
pencil, of “ the wheeling girls of Hamburg,” who roll after the 
omnibuses in circus fashion, and whom he represents as some- 
thing much more like the Egyptian dancing girls of former days 
than anything we can recollect to have seen in Hamburg or 
Altona. As he says, “ A pretty girl of sixteen or seventeen, with 
her crinoline securely bundled up between her ankles, wheeling 
ney ae after an omnibus at the rate of five miles an hour, 
must be an extraordinary spectacle. But even still more impos- 
sible than the illustration he gives of them is the fancy sketch 
he draws of a Norwegian maiden who, he tells us, on one occasion 
attended him as post-girl. She is described as a lovely creature, 
with sparkling blue eyes all ablaze with excitement, her cheeks 
glowing like peonies, her lips wide apart, displaying exquisite 
teeth, while her long golden hair floats over her shoulders, 
and her portrait in the accompanying engraving makes her look 
exactly like a ballet-girl ina kind of Highland costume, with a 
boddice cut very low and a —_ hat on her head. Such is 
the wonderful young lady w represents as urging on his 
rapid career, until 

Away we went, over rocks, into ruts, against roots and bushes ; 5 
springing, splashing, aud dashing through mudholes; down hill and 
down ; whirling terrific pits, jagged pinnacles of rock, and yawning 
gulfs of darkness ; oomy patches of pine, out again into open 
spaces, and along the brinks of fearful precipices; over rickety wooden 
bridges, and through foaming torrents that dashed out over the road, the 
wild girl clinging fast behind, the little pony ftying along madly in front, 
the cariole creaking and rattling as if going to pieces, myself hanging on to 
ageny of doubt whether each moment would not be 
our 

By way of a final specimen of Mr. Browne’s descriptive powers, 
we will extract part of the account he gives of a visit paid by him 
to Hans Christian Andersen’s residence in Copenhagen. The poet 
occupies, we are told, the second story of a dingy and dilapidated 
house, fronting an unsavoury canal, with a contused pile of dirty, 
shambling old tenements in the rear, and a curious medley of fish 
and fishermen, sloops and schooners, mud-scows and skiffs in 
front. His rooms are furnished in the plainest manner, and “his 
only household companions are two old peasant women whom he 
employs as domestics, weather-beaten and decrepit old creatures, 
with faces and forms very much like a pair of —— nut- 
crackers.” As for himself, he has a “ tall, thin, shambling, raw- 
boned figure,” and a long, lean face, upon which stands out 
prominently pH 9 = nose, diverted by a freak of nature a little 
to one side, and flanked by tremendous pair of cheek-bones, 
with t hollows underneath.” His mouth is “a broad, d 

fissure across the face,” and the face itself is “of a aut 

granite colour, a little mixed with limestone and spotted with 
patches of porphyry.” His forehead is, it appears, of “dented 


gutta- ” and resembles a raised map of Switzerland in its 
gene topography 5 and his head is not very large, “ but wonder- 
fully bumped and battered by the operations of the brain, and 


y covered a mop of dark wavy hair.” Underneath 
appear “a long, eee with a long black coat on it; a long, 
bony pair of arms, with long hands on them; and a long, loose 
pair of legs, with long boots on the feet, all in motion at the same 
time—all shining and wriggling and working with an indescribable 
vitality.” Such is the pleasing portrait which Mr. Browne gives 
us of the author of the Jmprovisatore, adding, by way of a final 
touch, “I would have picked him out from among a thousand 
men at the first glance as a candidate for Congress, or the pro- 
prietor of a tavern, ifI had met him anywhere in the United 
States.” This is daguerreotyping with a vengeance—unless, 
indeed, we may surmise that the picture owes something to the 
artist’s imagination. Poets whose appearance is in any way re- 
markable will in future know what they have to expect if they 
favour Mr. Ross Browne with an interview. 


HOG-HUNTING IN THE EAST.* 


nobleman used to declare that no 
would be comparable to te een I “if you could only ride to 
it,” and few who have ever entered with real spirit into the fun of 
stopping, watching, smoking, flooding, and digging out the holes 
of these vermin will be inclined to dispute the justice of his lord- 
ship’s dictum. But then, unhappily, in addition to the fatal 
drawback of the hunter being on foot, the game must be admitted 
to be something more than ignoble ; there is no danger except that 
of rapping one’s own toes; and, although the excitement is intense, 
it has too much of the low comic in it to be stimulating in the 
proper way. None of these objections can be raised to the chase 
of the wild boar. ‘The animal 1s as fleet as a racer, and as brave 
as a bull-dog; a rip from his ever-ready tusk makes as ugly a 
wound as one would wish not to receive, and the man who slays 
him requires to be mounted on a really good specimen of the 
noblest breed of horses in the world. this way it certainly 
combines within itself more of the elements of the right kind of 


* He ng in the East ; and other Sports. By Captain J. T. Newall, 
Author of “ ‘lhe Eastern Hunters,” With numerous Lilustrations. London : 


Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
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excitement than any other a we can think of. Fox-hunting, 
by an unseen sliding-scale, adapts itself to every variety of weight 
and of constitution, and is followed at the same time with genuine 
pleasure by bold bulky men under whom the strongest Arab would 
stagger, and with infinite self-satisfaction by others whose hearts 
are cased in something softer.than the robur et @s triplex of the 
poet. But hog-hunting—or pig-sticking, as Indians love to call it 
—has no such accommodating attractions. A bold heart, a quick 
“ye a rapid = a fine temper, a stroug arm, a firm seat, a 
ilful hand, and a moderately light weight must, each and all, 
be found in him who aspires to be even an outsider in this noble 
sport; and when it is considered that the first four of these 
qualities are precisely those which are best calculated to ensure 
Peay with one’s equals and success in the battle of life, it is 
ardly to be wondered at that among its most ardent votaries have 
been found not a few of the eminent men whom the Indian 
services delight to call their own. 


But, alas for the imperfection of human nature, a man may 
— every one of the enviable qualities which go to form the 
' hog-hunter, and yet be found, when he takes up the pen, to be an 
author of that particular species which gods and men unite in 
declaring intolerable. Captain Newall, we feel certain, is an 
admirable pig-sticker, and we can readily believe that he is a good 
officer and a pleasant member of society. He is a practised 
author too, and writes in an easy natural style as far as the con- 
struction of his sentences is concerned; but his present book is 
tedious and drawn out beyond all human endurance. We have 
been perusing it under circumstances in which any book ought 
to have been welcome—where the only other specimen of letter- 
press was a last year’s number of Bradshaw—and we have con- 
stantly found ourselves studying the hours of departure and arrival 
of ancient obsolete trains as the more attractive reading of the 
two. Nothing but the sternest sense of duty could have compelled 
us to go on with our task, and when at last, on the four hundred 
and sixty-sixth of these closely-printed octavo pages, we recognised 
the welcome word jinis, we were able to enter into the feelings of 
the late Captain Barclay when he completed his thousandth mile. 
And yet the subject of the book is excellent, and the author’s 
plan by no means a bad one :— 

Norman [the representative of our author] had managed to organize a 
very jovial and pleasant party of ten in number, including several strangers, 
who had come to that out of the way province, either for the sake of sport, 
or on duty, as travellers, One, Melton, was a cavalry officer from Bengal. 
Another one, Mowbray, on political employ in Rajpootana, had come on 
leave to visit his friend Norman. Two, Danvers and Vivian, were members 
of one of H.M.’s Line regiments, and had taken this route by which to 
rejoin their corps in Scinde, from an excursion to the South. In addition to 
these Norman’s own regiment had furnished two more members of the hunt— 
Mackenzie and Hawkes, to wit. The Artillery battery was represented by 
its commander, Stewart, and the doctor, who had come with another friend, 
“ merely,” as he said, “to look on.” That friend, however, though a 
capital fellow, was an indifferent rider, and was very nearly a thorn—or 
rather, spear—in the side of more than one of the hunters. He was a sailor 
from a surveying vessel then lying at Mandavie, and the astounding 
positions into which that man persistently contrived to bring his spear were 
a source of continual apprehension and danger both to himself and com- 
panions during the short time he was permitted to use it, Such was the 
party who, headed and piloted by Norman, were cantering along in detach- 
se of two or three, on the cart track, deep in dust and sand, which led to 

lye. 

These ten gentlemen go out on a month’s leave from the station 
of Bhooj, in the dominions of the Rao of Cutch, and after each 
day of hog-hunting assemble round a log-tire outside one of the 
tents, where they talk over the doings of the day, sing songs, or 
relate stories of their exploits in other places. A very attrac- 
tive work, one would think, might easily have been made with 
this machinery ; but Captain Newall is neither a Boccaccio nor a 
Scheherazadé, and the result is dreary in the extreme. Of the 
many pigs whose deaths are chronicled in this volume, we re- 
member no particular one whose chase i$ worth extracting, or 
even epitomizing. The first is tame and uninteresting, and the 
others differ from it exactly as the various “ positives” which a 
revolving photographer gives his victim to select from differ one 
from the other. We have the same unmeaning consultation as to 
the direction to be taken each morning; the same wearisome 
“ pugging,” as he calls it, when the track is determined; the same 
want of animation in the account of the death; and the same 
more than Homeric minuteness of detail as to the point at which 
each spear entered, and the depth to which it penetrated. And in 
addition to this we have not seldom to be present at the interesting 
process of gralloching. So much for our author's description of the 
work done by his imaginary party; let us now turn to the exciting 
narratives which they related round the watch-fire at night. In- 
dians are one and all of necessity early risers, and when they have 
gone through a day of hard riding, with promise of a similar mor- 


To suit the taste of men like these, if any stories are told in the 
brief hours between the last glass of beer and the deposit of the 
watch under the pillow, they must be graphic, and clear from all 
extraneous and ornamental matter. It may be, however, that some 
member of Captain Newall’s party may have viewed story-telling 
as Charles Xi. did when he begged Mazeppa to continue 

This tale of thine, that I may reap 

Perchance from it the boon of sleep ; 
and if so, there is at least one person in the Bombay Presidency 
who will find a use for Hog-hunting in the East when a pre- 
sentation copy is sent to him. But even he would surely have 


by such stuff as this, which, we must repeat, is supposed ug ¢ 
related round a camp-fire of wearied pig-etlahes — he 
Above the region of trees, where the widowed m 
reason for calling the mountain widowed is that it was “ela ee uly 
it culminated in 8, precipices, and glaciers, the t 
of the range were mostly filled with snow, hiding. the ley 
somewhat lower, broke away and flashed roaring down the tenia 
These gorges, however, were but mere intersections of the grat one 
slopes which were strewn with huge boulders of granite—the détraee 
the peaks and precipices above—among which the most beautiful 
ferns, lichens, and grasses, in infinite variety, and including ma 
prized in England, gemmed the rich verdure, and mingled wih wo 
bracken and wild rhubarb “wasting their sweetness on the denert at 


Above all, the clouds beat up against the peaks, and - 
check by the snow. wore held then 


Irrespectively of its inappropriateness as to time and 
According to the author, we have first the region of trees from 
which his widowed mountain rises till it culminates jp glacier, 
&c. &c, Then, apparently through a hole in the widowed 
mountain, he sees (what could not possibly be distingyj 
at the necessary distance by any telescope yet invented) the 
articular ferns and flowers which would ie Uuisitions ty 
r. Veitch of Exeter; the rich verdure covered wit débris, and 
the rhubarb whose sweetness was wasted. Lastly, “aboye all” 
we have the clouds, which, however, meet peaks as high as them. 
selves to beat against, and higher still, as the snow which “ checks” 
these clouds must of course have something to rest upon. After 
nine mortal pages of similar matter the narrator at length com 
to close quarters with a bear, who, as far as his lungs were eo. 
cerned, must have been one of the most remarkable animals eye 
encountered by a sportsman :— 


I aimed at the dark mass within from the distance of a few feet, ani 
blazed my right barrel into it— 


And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought beneath the earth 
And fiends in upper air! 


This we take to be about the very worst description of the ery of 
a bear which the ingenuity of man could have devised, and the 
absurdity is increased by the alteration which has been made in 
one of Sir Walter’s lines, by which the sound is made to exist 
everywhere except where the hearer was posted. While on the 
subject of bears, we may mention that Captain Newall seems to 
doubt whether these animals have ever been successfull 

in the same manner as wild boars; but we have the best authority 
for saying that at a place called Cuddoor, in the Nuggur division of 
Mysore, this feat has been frequently accomplished, and that, with 
a bold horse under one, the only obstacle to success arose from the 
difficulty of penetrating the loose skin of the bear, who would 
often roll over unhurt from a thrust which would have pierced 
through the oo boar with as much ease as if he had been % 
much butter. General Shakspear says that the same difficulty 
is found in spearing panthers. Some fifty odd years ago, when 
the Hon. Arthur Cole was supposed to be initiating the present 
Rajah of Mysore in the art of governing a kingdom, he would 
frequently, in the intervals between training race-horses and hunt- 
ing jackals, assemble the officers of the regiments at Bangalore 
and let loose a panther, or even 4 tiger, for their amusement— 
if amusement it might called, where the feat of killing the 
brute had no single element of sportsmanship except its occasional 
danger to recommend it. On one occasion, a tiger, in attempting 
to get away, came in contact with a guard of sepoys inn 
marching home on being relieved from duty, and severely inj 
three or four of them. After this the practice was discontinued. 
An attempt, we are told, was recently made to revive it, but as the 
panthers could not be persuaded to stir from their cages, the 
— were covered with the ridicule they so riebly 
merited. 


We have mentioned that songs are sung by Captain Newall’ 
heroes. The following may suffice as a specimen of theit 
merits 
*Tis the last boar of the woods 
Left sulking alone ; 
All his female companions 
Are speared and are gone. 
Not a pig of his kindred, 
No squeaker is nigh, 
To grow such fine tusks 
Or cock such an eye. 


But, bad as are our author's verses, they are infinitely preferable to 
his Scotch stories, the humour of which is so extremely dry 

to our Southern perceptions, it has altogether evaporated. We 
will not enrage our readers by presenting them with any specimens, 
but wind up our ungracious task by informing Captain Ne 
that we are thoroughly weary of hearing a tail called a “caudal 
appendage”; that “painful to a degree ” is a form of expression 
together without a meaning, notwithstanding its being employed 
by: so eminent a writer as Mr. Carlyle; that “negotiating 4 
hedge,” and a man’s “ head being referred to in connexion with @ 
bag,” are vulgarities rather than euphemisms; and that it 1s any- 
thing but complimentary to his readers to tell them that a date- 
grove is so called from containing date-trees. 


The volume is beautifully printed and not badly embellished, 


been more than satisfied with two out of the eleven pages occupied 


but by far the best part of it is the really spirited representation 
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++ +. stamped upon the cover. To the numerous persons 
ks and never open them we can safely 


Hog-hunting in the East 


HENRI DE VALOIS AND POLAND IN as7a,” 
(Second Notice.) 


the three worthless brothers whose names history scorns 
with an impartiality similar to that with which Queen 
4 rejected the successive offers of their hands—of the 
of the St. Bartholomew, the murderer of Guise, and the 
ee of the French Fury of Antwerp—the second, Henry of 
‘ou, though it is difficult to adjust the claims of relative 
demerit, is perhaps the most deserved infamous. For He r of 
Valois, Duke of Anjou, and afterw: ae! of Poland and King 
of France, it is impossible either to offer the apology which has 
iven attempted for Charles IX., that he had given proofs of a more 
us disposition before his mother hurried him into crime, or 
to venture the suggestion which may accompany the record of the 
younger Anjou's eful collapse, that, had he lived longer, he 
‘ht have redeemed the broken promises of his actual career. 
Henry was the true, as well as the favourite, son of his mother ; he 
had all the guile and all the faithlessness of Catherine de’ Medici ; 
what he lacked of her was only her ae | and her capacity of 
-‘n7 with the difficulties of a situation. For him, more than for 
herself or for any other member of her family, she wove plot after 
ot and intrigue after intrigue; whether it was to marry him to 
izabeth of England or to Mary Stuart, to create for him a new 
throne in Algiers or secure for him a vacant one in Poland, for 
him she worked and schemed till at last she succeeded, and he 
was enabled to exchange the contempt of the half of Poland for 
the execration of the half of France. In his youth he had, at the 
of his elder brother, obtained the reputation of a great 
captain in the way in which such reputations are obtained by 
His only share in the arduous negotiations by which the 
skill of French diplomacy succeeded in securing for him the 
coveted throne of the Jagellons was to make a series of promises 
which he never intended to keep. His brief government of 
Poland was an unblushing insult to the misguided nation which 
had trusted in his flatteries; his government of France is only 
remembered in history as a foil to the glorious and beneficent 
ign of his successor, the great Henry of Navarre. 
for Poland, the election of Henry of Valois to the throne vacant 
by the death of Sigismund Augustus, the last of the Jagellonian 
d , was the first of a series of misfortunes which it would 
probably be unjust to charge to the account of her statesmen as 
obvious errors of judgment. In the first place, assuming, as 
ninety-nine out of a hundred historians are ready to assume, that 
in the elective character of the Polish crown lay the germ of 
the future ruin of the nation, M. de Noailles has well pointed 
out that the practical enforcement of this principle was Poland's 
misfortune rather than her fault. Had Sigismund Augustus 
left a male heir, there can be little doubt that he would, like 
his Jagellonian predecessors, have succeeded without demur to 
the throne of his ancestors. But he died without a son; 
and a preponderance of reasons marked out Henry of Anjou as 
the most eligible candidate to fill his place. Above all, it was 
necessary that the new King should be capable of conducting 
to a successful issue the wars which on all sides threatened 
=: and the Poles were justified in taking for granted 
the military reputation of Anjou, whose juvenile laurels left 
no sleep to his own brother, the King of France. Again, the 
possession of Moldavia, for which the Poles had so long con- 
tended against their heredi enemy, the Turk, seemed gua- 
ranteed to them by the accession to the throne of a prince the 
influence of whose dynasty was believed to be omnipotent at 
Constantinople, and was certainly that of the only Power on terms 
of alliance and friendship with the Sultan. th positive and 
yy apes seemed to combine in favour of the French can- 
date. While his dynastic influence would secure Moldavia, and 
his proved valour drive the Muscovites out of Livonia, he was not, 
like his only noteworthy competitor, the Austrian Archduke, 
meber of a house the frontiers of whose dominions were close 
upon those of the Republic, and the traditions of whose policy 
tended only too obviously towards the absorption of the elective 
kingdoms of the Slavonic race. That, under such circumstances, 
Anjou should have been by a large majority elected to the Crown 
8 no discredit to the Polish Diet; that he should have basely 
the trust imposed upon him isa stigma upon himself alone. 
When he fied, like a caitiff tiying for his life, from crown to crown, 
the people whom he had relinquished were slow to relinquish 
After an interval of two years the vacant throne was filled 
up; the Emperor Maximilian, the candidate of the Polish Primate, 
in the midst of his doubts and difficulties; and the national 
eyagey of the nobility, Battori, after a glorious reign, left no 
i tohis name. Another Austrian Archduke hesitated at the 
Moment to accept the proffered prize, and another childless 
IT. Vasa) was elected in his stead. Thus 
re Noailles is justified in observing that “ unforeseen causes and 
utous events—namely, the barrenness of the three marriages 
. “igismund Augustus, the succession of three sovereigns who 
io ppeared without leaving heirs, and of three interregnums fol- 
‘wing close upon one another, caused the theory of electivity to 


into the ca of facts, and gave to it the force of law. 
ew nations,” he adds, “ would have been able to bear with im- 
punity the test of these three interregnums, particularly at an 
epoch when all passions were in fermentation.” 

There existed, as we have pointed out, many and seemingly ex- 
cellent reasons in favour of the election to the Polish throne of 
the Duke of Anjou—reasons which lost none of their force in the 
mouth of Monluc, Bishop of Valence. To this able agent a 
the credit of having achieved one of the most noteworthy of 
many triumphs of French diplomacy—a triumph the ultimate 
sterility of which is to be charged, not on him, but on the prince 
whom he served. With tongue and pen, and by a liberal expen- 
diture of pote which served instead of bribes, Monluc carried 
his candidate victoriously through an election where there were 
about forty thousand voters. He possessed, it is true, a tower of 
strength in the character and claims of the competitors of the Duke 
of Anjou. The Austrian Archduke Ernest, Maximilian’s second 
son, was distrusted rather on account of his family than of himself ; 
and though at first he had the support of the Pope and the active 
Papal Legate Commendone, his candidature was virtually at an end 
before the opening of the Diet of Election. Battori, the newly- 
elected Palatine of Transylvania, was too hard pressed at home to 
be either able or inclined to his claims on the present occa- 
sion; the Duke of Prussia could not even inspire his Protestant 
co-religionists with confidence; the King of Sweden (John III), 
whose son afterwards actually became sovereign of Poland, was 
pny objectionable and politically impotent ; and the Duke of 

olstein, descended by the female line from the Jagellons, though 
his envoy compared Poland to Greece and his master to Alexander, 
could not hope to prevail either by his own pedigree or his agent’s 
eloquence. But the most repulsive of all Anjou’s competitors was 
beyond a doubt ferocissimum illud animal, Ivan the Terrible of 
Muscovy, notwithstanding his promises “ not only to respect, but 
to augment” the liberties of the Poles. He found a few triends in 
certain premature adherents of the Panslavic idea; but even these 
were speedily alienated by a letter which he condescended to 
write in his own recommendation. Lastly, the national Ys 
which, instead of proposing for the throne one native candidate, 
at the last moment started seven, manifested by this act the usual 
electioneering skill of an independent party. 

And yet, with all these undesigned pleas in his favour, it 
was by an act of perfidy only that Anjou, in the last instance, 
secured the Polish Crown. At the time of the death of Sigismund 
Augustus, the Reformed party in Poland, which at one period of 
his reign had comprehended nearly the whole of the superior 
nobility, and had been favoured by himself, was again in a minority ; 
the reaction brought about by the exertions of Commendone and 
Hosius had reconverted most of the chiefs of the nobility; but the 
Protestants, though weakened, were neither discouraged nor dis- 
posed to abstain from a direct influence upon public affairs. At 
the present crisis they asserted themselves as a powerful oppo- 
sition, on account both of the singleness of purpose with which 
they persistently advanced their principle of religious liberty, and 
of the circumstance that they were headed by Firley, the Grand- 
Marshal of the Republic, one of those rare statesmen who prefer 
securing the essence of their party objects to achieving a nominal 
party victory. When the Protestant party found it impossible to 
oppose Anjou, supported as he was by the whole petty nobility 
a their directors, the high clergy, with any candidate of their own, 
they determined to bind the new King down to a revised code of 
laws by which religious liberty should be permanently secured. 
There was special reason to distrust a member of the house which 
had recently covered itself with the blood of the Huguenots; and 
all the apologies and defences which had been scattered broadcast 
through Poland and the Protestant Courts of Europe on behalf of 
the perpetrators of the massacre of St. Bartholomew seemed un- 
equal in value to such a guarantee. The clause securing religious 
liberty was inserted in the so-called Articuli Henriciani, which 
were carried to Paris by a Polish embassy after the election, and 
to which Henry was required to attach his signature before his 
coronation. Among the members of the embassy was the Arch- 
bishop of Posen, who, together with the rest (except one) of his 
episcopal brethren, had dissented from the clause in question, and 
now ventured to repeat his protest. Henry availed himself of the 
welcome incident to de¢lare his inability to sign an instrument as 
to which its bearers were not agreed; but he signed it a week 
afterwards, and swore a solemn oath to it at Notre Dame. When 
he arrived at Warsaw, and the so-called Diet of Coronation was 
held, he refused, under a variety of empty pretexts, — by the 
Bishops and the Catholic party, to accept the articles upon the 
acceptance of which his election had been based ; aud the death of 
Firley supervening, the Diet separated unsatisfied. The articles, 
whic in history retain Henry of Anjou’s name, were never actually 
accepted by him, but only by his successor Battori. 

Neither in this respect, nor in the matter of his hoped-for mar- 
riage to the Princess Anne, the last scion of the Jagellons, was 
Henry disposed to accede to the wishes of the Polish nation. From 
the moment that he arrived in Poland, his eyes were turned back 
towards France. His most signal act as a sovereign was the 
reception at Court of an embassy of the Tartar Khan; the only 
gift which he bestowed upon his subjects was the introduction of 
an indecent French dance. As soon as the welcome news of the 
decease of Charles IX. had arrived, the King of Poland made the 
best of his escape westward. ‘ Unfortunately,” says M. de 
Noailles, “he displayed more anxiety to leave Poland than to 


* Henri de Valois et la Pologne 
4 8 logne en 1572. Var le Marquis de Noailles, 
tomes. Paris: Michel Lévy treres, =. 


reach France”; and the former motive would no doubt have been 
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the proper answer for him to have given to the honest Palatine who 
swan a river to come up with his departing sovereign, breathlessly 
demanding “ Serenissima Majestas, cur fugis?” hind him he 
left everything in the lurch; nor did he even attempt to secure 
the throne for his younger brother, whom the Poles might not 
improbably have accepted in his stead, in order to escape a 
Habsburg, and to secure the alliance of France, and for whom the 
indefatigable Monluc appears to have been ready to recommence 
his labours. At first, indeed, this self-deposed ex-King in- 
dulged in empty vaunts that his shoulders were broad enough to 
bear the weight of two crowns; but he never did more towards 
realizing his boast than to paw de to the close of his life, in 
= the white eagle of Poland with the lilies of France. 

or was it owing to any exertion of his that the kingdom which 
he had thrown away did not fall into the hands of the most 
dangerous rival of France, and swell to irresistible proportions the 
power of the House of Habsburg. Such was the inglorious end 
af the ephemeral reign of Henry of Valois over Poland, and such 
the first appearance upon a European throne of the “roi des 
mignons.” But the humiliating lesson of his career is not without 
its oa consolations. As M. de Noailles points out, in 
the eloquent peroration of his admirable work, the readers of 
history may derive “a great and fortifying lesson ” from the double 
fact that, on the two thrones which Henry of Valois successively 
2 ed, he was respectively followed by Battori and by Henry 

avarre, 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE.* 


LATE writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has treated us to a 

very doleful lamentation upon the decline of English manners 

as exhibited in our popular novels. Once, it appears, we might 

fairly boast of the purity of our writers as compared with the 

French school. Now, the lower part of our fictitious literature has 

become entirely “ sensational,” and sensational writers are those 

who endeavour to make up for the want of talent by displaying a 

familiarity with “the accessories and surroundings of vice, with 

the means of seduction, and with what they set forth as the secret 

‘tendencies of the heart.” These secret tendencies, moreover, are 
simply sensual; we hear about nothing but burning kisses, and 

warm embraces, and floods of amber hair, and tremendous physical 

energies ; the thin veil of conventional propriety which is still 

suffered to remain is a mere figleaf, which does not really conceal 
a morality as corrupt as that of the worst French novelists. We 

confess that this cry of horror strikes us as being itself rather 

sensational. It is our fate, in the character of critics, to read 
and pronounce upon a great deal of rubbish which we would 
devoutly wish — never be read by any one else. It is, we 
admit, inconceivably bad; but, for the most part, it is also 
quite painfully innocent. A great deal of it is just what we might 
— to be written by commonplace English ladies; sometimes it 
belongs to the mere bread and butter school, and, when there is an 
attempt to launch into more perilous regions, there is a touching 
ignorance of the matters treated which converts the descriptions 
into mere harmless moonshine. Mrs. Gaskell’s graceful domestic 
stories, or the works of the authors of the Wide, Wide World, and 
of the Heir of Redclyffe, appear to be quite as popular models as the 
corrupt and audacious writers of the sensational school. We could 
at times almost wish that it were otherwise, for, of the two, insipid 
virtue is perhaps rather more tiresome than flashy vice; and 
we can feel some human pity for the reaction p hme palates 
tired of extreme domestic goodness have been driven to more 
highly flavoured compounds. It seems, however, that the Revue 
des Mondes has discovered that Miss Annie Thomas and 
Mr. Edmund Yates are the representative novelists of England. 
We rather doubt the fairness of the assumption, even though 
Blackwood’s Magazine seems to countenance it. <A similar and 
stronger argument might prove that Mr. Tupper was our repre- 
sentative poet; if we judge from his circulation, and from the 
fact that his admirers in England and America are about to pre- 
sent him with a testimonial, we might find some confirmation of 
such a theory. Yet we hold by Mr. Tennyson as, on the whole, 
a greater leader of English literature than Mr. Tupper; and per- 
haps “— Eliot has still a higher position than Mr. Edmund 
Yates. The writer in Blackwood, having assumed Mr. Yates to 
be a fair specimen of our novelists, proceeds to compare him un- 
favourably with Victor Hugo and Balzac; he decides, that is, that 
certain very small potatoes are the best product of English soil, 
and then shows how inferior they are to the finest peaches grown 
in France. Even so, the comparison is not quite fairly worked out. 
It is a singularly erroneous account of Balzac to talk of his “in- 
exorable and passionless dissection of the vilest of topics ” when he 
happens to meet them. Balzac certainly is one of the greatest 
of novelists; and perhaps his works cannot fairly be called im- 
moral for grown-up readers. But they are the works of a man 
of intense imagination, fascinated by the sight of a hideous cor- 
ruption, and exposing its horrors with an unction which proves that 
he has done something more than merely surmount his disgust ; 
he has at least gone near converting it into a morbid appetite for 
the horrible. The zeal, for example, with which he narrates the 
adventures of Madame de Marnefie, in the Cousine Bette, implies 
something more than an “inexorable and passionless dissection” 
of vice ; there is a positive delight in dwelling upon details which 


a Castlemaine’s Gage. By Ouida. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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are evidently meant to be attractive to his readers, j 

self. And if'we descend from Balzac to that inforiez 
novelists with whom we should have preferred to com 
Yates, there is a palpable pleasure in pandering to a vader Me. 
of which we should imagine that Mr. Yates will hardl be tase 
In short, our English sensation writers are bad enou in a 
science; but we think it as absurd to exaggerate their Wickedneg 
as their importance, and that credit shoul iven to them both 
for the not inconsiderable shreds of decency which they still 
serve, and for the smartness which sometimes succeeds in mati 
a fair imitation of real talent. 

Amongst other writers quoted in Blackwood is a lady who 
herself by the marvellous name of Ouida, whose works are said 
to be “ very fine and very nasty.” We had occasion not lo 
to notice a book called Idala, in which her genius must ” 
reached its very highest pitch. “Very nasty” strikes us as an 
unduly violent epithet, unless in the sense ia which we mi ht call 
it “very nasty” to swallow a pot of strawberry jam by ite Its 
principal peculiarity was an extraordinary profusion of the y 
tallest kind of tall ‘talk, with a wild display of the most thrill”) 
adventures, such as a gentleman carrying off a lad in his arms, 
and, with the trifling assistance of a pistol and a big oo disposing 
at the same time of a body of seventy infuriated monks, The 
story was not very natural, and was told in language as rising 
as the adventures; but, if one i. two pages out of eves 
three, it was not unamusing, and might, we should say, be read by 
anybody with very little to anything except their taste, 
Her present work, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, goes perhaps a little 
further to justify the criticisms of Blackwood. It is a ol. 
lection of stories which, we presume, have ornamented the 
pages of some of our minor periodicals, and it certainly make 
us wonder to what class of readers they can have been ad. 
dressed. If we could determine this point to our satisfaction, we 
might pronounce with more confidence on its claims to be moral or 
the reverse; for, after all, it may be above their standard rather 
than below it. A few considerations upon the internal evidence 
enable us to form some kind of guess. In the first place, the 
literary parentage of Ouida is tolerably evident. Guy Livi 
stone is the gentleman to whom most of its characters shoul 
trace their descent. Now Guy Livingstone appealed to a certain 
portion of the British youth who are muscular Christians 60 far 
as the muscularity is concerned. They worship a man who can 
knock a prizetighter out of time by a single blow, and ride a 
horse as vicious as Cruiser over a fence that would have frightened 
the late Mr. Assheton Smith; but their notions of morality 
have been influenced rather by the author of Don Juan than by 
Mr. Kingsley’s sermons. Ouida has received no small portion of 
Guy Livingstone’s spirit, but she sings the same song in 
rather a more feminine key. Thus the fine for which 
her model has a very pretty turn is heightened by her into 
still more astonishing mouthing; when fairly started, she forgets 
the very existence of full stops, and takes to what is 
“ word-painting ” till her pages become an incoherent mass of 
gorgeous epithets. In this volume we have rather less eloquence 
than in Jdalia; but there is an occasional burst of description such 
as, “vine-clad hills stretching up in sunny slopes; little home- 
steads nestling on the mountain sides amongst pines that load the 
air with their rich heavy perfume,” and so on, for half a me 
breaking off suddenly with the characteristic remark, “ Caram 
Messieurs! ”—an elegant oath which this class of novelists believe 
to be habitual with our upper classes. The exuberant verbiage is 

stiffened with a queer mixture, of which the example was also set 
by Guy Livingstone, of more or less blundering classical and his 
torical allusions. For instance, a lady pro to counteract certain 
failures by a dexterous manceuvre. “ This,” it is said, “ should be 
her Marathon and Lemnos, which, simply reverted to, should be 
sufficient to secure her immunity from the attacks of my 
feminine Xanthippus who should try to rake up her failures and 
tarnish her glory.” And even a fast young lady, who smokes 
cigars and drives unbroken horses, is allowed to captivate a Cam- 
bridge tutor by reading “some of Jocelyn to him, to show him, 
as she said, that Lamartine was better than the C&dipus @ 
Coloneus.” Besides these elegant classical allusions, there is 
tremendous display of familiarity with French memoirs and the 
history of Royal mistresses, mixed up with a great deal of now 
sense about Cavaliers and Jacobites. The love, indeed, for Cava- 
liers is strongly marked by the fact that their modern representa 
tives, the Confederates of the Southern States—who, as we know 
on good authority, are the idols of her great model, Guy Living 
stone—come in to py the part of heroes by special preference. 
They habitually defeat masses of Northern soldiers, outnum- 
bering them in the proportion of ten to one; but they may pe 
haps be slightly annoyed to learn that their most dash- 
ing enterprises were generally performed under the — 
of English officers, who for very good reasons had been t fal 
out of our own service. The said English officers of dou 
character are, however, Ouida’s leading heroes. To be thorou FI 
qualified to act in that capacity, a gentleman should have h re 
commission in the Guards. He should have mixed freely in 
highest classes of English society, and be able to describe a royal 
ro familiarly as “ Cambridge.” He should have spent his = 
stance in every kind of riotous living. His talk should be strong'y 
flavoured on all occasions with the slangof the Turf; young = 
are to be always mentioned as “ fillies” ; he should compare iim 
to a “skittish mare,” and his lady to a who catches 
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inly got the bridle over his head. His habitual employments 
be seduction and duelling, the latter marked by a special 
jyutality and the power of coolly lighting a cigar whilst his 
tagonist is dying hard on the red rank grass. If he is not ruined 
ps sold up altogether, it must be owing to the fact that he has 
the right horse for the Derby. he doings of such gentle- 
the details of their dress, the cigars that they smoke, and the 
give that they drink, are described with the fondness of a lover; 
to give an additional zest to the stories, they are generally 
into the mouth of some attractive but dissipated “swell ” who, 
Pe elegant language of the author, is “ tooling a drag” down 
io the Derby, or smoking a cigar in some of the innermost haunts 
of the very highest London society, and who interrupts his narra- 
fie to bring in little occasional allusions to his inexpressibly 
dervated surroundings, which heighten the flavour, as cloves 


‘aprove an apple-tart. 

"ie can imly guess at the classes who can read this sort of thing 
with relish. We should say that they are young gentlemen who 
have t commissions in the army, under the impression that they 
wil oe. see life and obtain a certain social standing. They are 
fresh enough not to be above a bit of occasional sentiment; they 
ave been at school so lately that they revere, without in the 
ast understanding, a classical allusion, and enjoy a few tags 
shout the Pretender and Mr. Addison, or the mistresses of 
[ous XV.; they take all the duelling and the fast life seriously, 
an really believe in the occasional possession of heroic virtues by 
yea who are turned out of the army for disreputable conduct. In 
short, they have not seen through the halo which surrounds certain 
viees in the eyes of many English youths. They belong to the 
dass which, more than any other, is thoroughly snobbish, and 
given to grovelling before an assumption of familiarity with dukes 
wd marguises and the cream of society. Ouida undoubtedly 
wcommodates herself to meet their tastes, and so far talks, 
pot merely nonsense, but in some respects a pernicious nonsense. 
Still we think it is taking matters too seriously to suppose that 
her works do any particular harm. Most readers take them for 
what they ave worth—a tolerably amusing rhapsody poured 
forth with a volubility which borders upon talent. As for 
those who really believe in her, if such there be, they must 
certainly be a class ignorant with the dense ignorance of 
fast British youth—in other words, an ignorance almost un- 
rivalled in the civilized world. But we suspect that the 
reading, on the whole, rather does them good than otherwise— 
first, because any reading must do them good; and secondly, 
because if the books are tull of the trashiest kind of sentiment, 
they are only occasionally coarse, and are so far better than the 
conversation to which the author's readers are accustomed. In 
short, if we believed that Ouida’s works supplanted a healthier 
kind of literature, we must admit that there would so far be some 
force in Blackwood’s criticisms; though we could not conscien- 
tiously call them “ nasty,” or by any epithet approaching it. But 
if they make men read nonsense who would otherwise be talking 
the Ibwest Turf slang, and other talk of a worse description still, 
they may possibly be, in a negative sense, beneficial. 


WILDE’S LOUGH CORRIB* 


t ig reader must not be set against this book on account of 
its extravagant opening. ‘Sir William Wilde simply does 
himself injustice when he begins with such stuff as this—“ West- 
ward, ho! Let us rise with the sun, and be off to the land of the 
West.” Had we not already known Sir William Wilde’s name 
#8 that of a distinguished Irish antiquary, we might have been 
indined to fling the book aside on the mere strength of its 
beginning. As it is, we simply wonder that a man who is un- 
doubtedly capable of writing sense should think it necessary to 
ead on @ certain quantity of nonsense beforehand. The descrip- 
tion with which he goes on is pretty enough, and would have 
dove perfectly well in its proper place, only we submit that the 
opening sentence of a guidebook can never be a proper place for a 


of rhetoric. 
William Wilde, as we said, is a well known Irish antiquary, 
and he has made his account of the neighbourhood of h 
Corib mainly an antiquarian account. As an Irish antiquary, he 
a great deal more than the colder Saxon mind will be dis- 
posed to swallow. But he is decidedly of the more rational school 
oflrish antiquaries, the school of Dr. Petrie. The test of reason 
ormadness in an Irish antiquary is the round towers. They sup- 
ply an infallible touchstone. If he tells you they are Buddhist, or 
illic, or Phoenician, you need ask no more questions. He may 
4 useful man in some other walk of life, but he mistook his 
calling when he took on him to deal with antiquities. But if he 
uswers that, whatever other purposes they may have incidentally 
a they are primarily Christian bell-towers, it is not good to 
hard upon him for any little differences of five or six cen- 
turies, Such a one is not a heathen man or a publican; he is 
eseentially of the true religion, though perhaps not of its most 
staitest sect. An architectural Pharisee who is anxious to refer 
Fi. hee to the eleventh or twelfth century is unwise to 
ee the weaker brother who still refers some things to the 
Ps or seventh. Assuming, what we do not at all pledge 
uselves to, that the Pharisee is always right and the weaker 
other always wrong, still the Pharisee should make allow- 


“i Corrib, its Shores and Islands; with Noti Mask. B 
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ance for the weaker brother, if he remembers the sort of 
enemies against whom the weaker brother has been contend- 
ing. If one man places a building in the sixth century and 
another in the twelfth, the difference is doubtless considerable. 
But it is a difference which sinks into insigni when com- 
pared with the great gulf which divides both of them from 
the lunatic who places it in the twelfth century the other way. 
We think it likely im a great many cases, and certain in 
some, that Dr. Petrie gave too early dates to some of the build- 
ings which he illustrated. It was almost unavoidable that such 
should be the case. But the services of Dr. Petrie were 60 
invaluable in demonstrating to the conviction of every sane 
person that the round towers are of Christian origin, that we are 
not disposed to be hard upon him for any antedating which he 
may have made within the Christian period. And, if Dr. Petrie 
and his school are sometimes guilty of placing things too early, 
we are sure that the antagonist school is sometimes guilty of 
placing things too late. We think so even with regard to par- 
ticular buildings, still more with regard to classes and types. It 
is a mistake to suppose that all the irish round towers are of very 
early date. Many of them are contemporary with our Norman 
buildings. Sir William Wilde himself brings an instance of 
one which was built as late as the thirteenth century. But this 
in no way aflects the antiquity of the type. Though some of the 
existing towers are as late as the days of Giraldus, yet the famous 
passage of Giraldus about the towers would alone prove that the 
custom of building such towers was already ancient in his time. 
This argument would be equally sound, even though it could be 
shown that every existing example was certainly of the twelfth 
century or later. All that would be proved would be that the 
existing towers had replaced earlier ones of essentially the same 
type. So, with the ancient churches and groups of churches, 
there is no need to prove that many of them were built after, 
some long after, the invasion, Norman or English or whatever we 
are to call it. But the type is none the less ancient and national. 
It is shown to be so all the more by the fact of its being retained 
in native foundations alongside of the new type introduced by the 
invaders. In fact some of the arguments often employed about 
Irish buildings are simply another form of the old heresy about 
the year 1066. Discussions of Irish as wellas English antiquities 
are often unconsciously affected by a lurking belief that, after all, 
nothing could have been done anywhere before the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

Sir William Wilde is, we have said, an antiquary of the school 
of Dr. Petrie. The ethnologist and the historian may perhaps 
have some crows to pick with him. We stand aghast at his 

wers of faith displayed on the battlefield of Moytura, when the 

elev and the Dananns fought for four days, beginning on June 
the 11th, Anno Mundi 3303—that is, if we have done our sum 
rightly, only seventy-five years after the first Olympiad. Miserable 
sceptics that we are, we are inclined to look on the whole thing 
as no less mythical than Sir William Wilde’s notions about a battle 
a few centuries later, “where the Athenians fell beneath the long 
spears of the Persians on the field of Marathon.” These things 
pleasingly remind us of our old friend in years long past who 
thought that John Zimiskes was a Bulgarian King who ravaged 
the Kastern Empire. 

With regard to existing monuments Sir William Wilde is dis- 
tinctly a follower of Dr. Petrie. He is quite free from the Pheeni- 
cian and other nonsense of the old Irish school, while at the same 
time he kicks at the yoke put about his ueck by Mr. Parker and 
others, who will hardly allow anything north of the Alps to be 
older than the twelfth century, or, by a very great stretch of favour, 
the last years of the eleventh. He holds that even some of the 
highly enriched Romanesque doorways and chancel-arches of the 
ancient Irish churches are of earlier date and in a strictly local 
style. We see no difficulty at all in so believing. It is going too 
far to carry back any of the elaborate specimens of enriched work 
to very early times, and we do not see that Sir W. Wilde is dis- 

todo so. He draws a distinction between the very primi- 
tive, what are often called Cyclopean, buildings and the highly 
enriched arches of which we have just spoken. These last are 
distinctly Romanesque, but they are as distinctly not Norman. 
They exhibit the general characters of Romanesque style and 
Romanesque enrichment, but they have a specific character of their 
own distinct from much of the same general style in England and 
Normandy. ‘They seem to be te with our Norman buildings 
rather than derived from them. And we really do not think that 
the idea of attributing them to any special Norman influence 
would have come into any one’s head, but for the inveterate su- 
perstitions about Normans and “Saxons” which seem quite to 
outstrip the geographical limits of any countries where Normans 
and “ Saxons” ever dwelt. 

In truth the Irish style seems to us not only to be a distinct 
form of Romanesque, but not to have been without influence on 
buildings in Britain. Students of Welsh remains have often 
noticed in the buildings of North Wales an approach to an Irish 
character, just as in the buildings of South Wales there is an un- 
doubted Somersetshire character. When we remember how much 
longer North Wales remained independent than South, there is 
every reason to believe that Dublin tormed a commercial, and pro- 
bably an artistic, centre for the one country, just as Bristol un- 
doubtedly did for the other. And here and there beyond the 
North West border we find exceptional Romanesque buildings, like 
Kilpeck in Herefordshire, which depart somewhat from the ordi- 
nary Norman type, and show a certain approach to Irish forms. 
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But while we claim for the Irish style a distinct place in archi- 
tectural history, we should not be inclined to place any of the en- 
riched buildings at any very early date. It should be noticed that 
they show no special affinity to the primitive Romanesque style of 
other parts of Western Europe, the English examples of which are 
known as “Saxon.” On the other hand the Irish buildings gave 
very little opportunity for the peculiarities of that style to come 
out. The most distinctive thing about the primitive Romanesque 
church, whether at Earls Barton or at Schaffhausen, is the towers, 
and we need not say that the Irish towers stand altogether by 
themselves. At the same time there is a certain, not very distant, 
analogy between the tall slender round towers of Ireland and the 
tall slender square towers of other countries. On the whole we 
should be inclined to look on the enriched Irish Romanesque as 
one of the local styles which, in the course of the eleventh century, 
supplanted the common primitive style in most parts of Europe, 
and of which our Norman is one example among several. 

We have dwelt on these points because Sir W. Wilde’s book, 
though not exclusively architectural or exclusively antiquarian, 
gives special prominence to matters of this kind, and con- 
tains accounts and illustrations of a large number of ancient 
Trish buildings. Such, for instance, are the two dovrways at 
Inchangoill, figured at pp. 142,143. The former is of the 
rudest and most primitive Trina’ a mere square lintel and nothing 
else. The other is rich Romanesque, but retaining the older 
Irish tradition of sloping jambs. The capitals are very odd, 
and remind one somewhat of Kilpeck. In fact they are not, 
in any architectural sense, capitals at all, but simply heads thrust 
in between the shafts and the arch. “They are,” says Sir W. 
Wilde, “of exceeding interest, as they show a form of beard 

laiting and knotted hair work, which, though rarely represented 
in sculpture, were in all likelihood the Irish fashion of its day.” 
It most certainly was not the English or Norman fashion, thereby 
affording another bit of evidence for the strictly native origin of 
the style. Then, at p.112 we have the Franciscan church of 
Ross-Errilly, founded in 1351, and, as Irish in its own way as 
the primitive buildings are in theirs. It has one of the tall 
slender central towers, which an Irish friars’ church—Sir W. 
Wilde very properly points out, though he sometimes falls into, 
the vulgar rich habit of calling every conventual church an 
“abbey ’—always had. But Sir W. Wilde says, rather strangely, 
“The church was not built cruciform, as in the case of its 
brethren at Kilconnell and Clare-Galway, but the high central 
tower, supported on pointed arches, eg from the junction of 
nave and chancel.” Again, at p. 51 he says that Clare-Galway 
was “ originally cruciform.” But most certainly neither Clare- 
Galway nor Kilconnell, nor any Irish friars’ church that we know 
of—we suspect that, if we were to add no friars’ church in England, 
France or Germany, we should not be wrong—ever was cruciform. 
The characteristic shape of the Irish friars’ church is the central 
tower with the imperfect cross—a single transept only. The same 
is the usual arrangemant of the parish churches of Jersey. Again, 
is the tower of Ross-Errilly of 1351 original? The earlier friars’ 
churches, like Clare-Galway, were built without towers, and the 
towers have been thrust in afterwards, within the original walls. 
In Kilconnell, a very late example, the later fashion has been 
adopted from the beginning, and the tower is original. Sir W. 
Wilde does not say, and his wood-cut does not allow us to see, 
which is the case at Ross-Errilly. 

On the church of Cross, seemingly of the thirteenth century, 
Sir W. Wilde (p. 152) remarks as follows:— 

The tower, which is exceedingly massive and well built, is now 22 feet 

high, and measures 25 feet on the east, and 16 on the south side; and its 
walls are 3 feet 3 inches thick. It has a narrow light on each face ; and its 
pointed doorway, leading from the church, opens into a stone-roofed apart- 
ment, topped by another similar chamber, the only access to which is by a 
squaye aperture in the floor over the outer doorway, like those seen in 
secular defensive edifices. In all probability this tower, which was evidently 
constructed along with the church, was used not merely as a belfry, but as a 
residence for the clerics, and in troubled times a place of security for the 
people and the ecclesiastical valuables, just as it is believed the round towers 
were. A great many churches in Ireland of the same architectural character 
as that of Cross are furnished with towers ; and, as if carrying out the idea 
of the primitive round tower, their architects have almost invariably placed 
their doorways at a considerable distance above the ground. A striking 
example occurs at Corcomroe, in Clare, where the only opening giving access 
to the belfry tower is a square-headed doorway, placed about twelve feet 
from the ground. 
The tower or palace, or whatever we are to call it, of the Arch- 
bishops of Cashel, built close against the west end of the 
Cathedral, is something of the same kind. In fact, in unsettled 
districts, church towers, primarily bell-towers, were frequently 
used for various purposes. The square towers of South Wales are 
evidently designed for habitation and defence in time of need, no 
less than the round towers of Ireland. 

In short, Sir W. Wilde, notwithstanding a little occasional 
exuberance of style and of personal reminiscences, has given us 
just such a handbook of a very interesting district as an antiquarian 
traveller would wish to take with him. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER.* 
F there is “nothing new under the sun,” still old things 
become new. The unearthing, after the lapse of centuries, 
of old things long buried and forgotten, counts for a novelty, 


* Catulli Veronensis Liber. Recognovit R. Ellis, Collegii Trinitatis apud 
Oxonienses Socius. Londini: Macmillan & Co. 1866. 


nay, sometimes, for an innovation. Not lon 

their eyes to make sure that they were re: bog nei rubbe 
Blackie’s assertion that the Iliad was full of triplets and 

But he went far to substantiate his case, and ‘hed 
discovery with some success to his translation. N or We = 
an edition of Catullus, which does not indeed initiate, fop 
may be said to have been the work of deep-searching Ge be 
but, after our characteristic English fashion, works out and byjiy 
up a theory of arithmetical symmetry in the poems of ¢ 
with such a force of evidence, internal and external re 
cannot resist it. The classically educated are, of course fa il 
with the Greek and Latin metres, and from boyhood on 
able to scan a hexameter or a sapphic than to point out the 
laws of English versification; yet probably not one in a thousand 
of them has ever so much as dreamed of a “ rhythmus,” OF metzicy 
arrangement, extending beyond the single line in a hexameter 
the elegiac couplet, or the set forms of the alcaic and the san}; 
and pervading with its strophes and antistrophes of strict arith; 
metical SS whole poems of longer and shorter dimensions 
Here is indeed a new light on povowy; here—if, as we are jp 
clined to believe, the theory holds water—may be discemed th. 
germs of very valuable help towards improved accuracy in textal 
criticism. And asthe theory and itsapplications have in them nothi 
destructive, but tend to facilitate a thorough grasp of a poem’sstny. 
ture and drift, one cannot regret its application to Catullus for why 
of Roman poets is more worthy of Sieg care and appreciate 
criticism ? No poet displays a greater variety of power. Tender. 
ness, simplicity, and pathos of an unequalled kind contrast in 
him with delineations of passion, energy, despair, such as no other 
language can parallel. The same poet whose shorter pieces a» 
enjoyable as the sunny, smart effusions of a graceful tritler, trans. 
ports us into the realms of wildest tragedy when he pours out the 
impetuous laments of Atys, or bids us listen to the grief and rage 
of love-lorn Ariadne. Our Herricks, and a host of Fighter lyrists, 
borrowed much from Catullus. For Epithalamia he is Our prime 
“ locus classicus.” In the Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, as well 
as in his “ Atys,” he gives a taste of what he might have done in 
the epic field ; while in some parts of two poems which contain, 
lament for his brother, there is a tenderness far above the average 
of heathen sentiment. As to his indelicacy, we must accept 
Porson’s opinion on this and similar poetry of the ancients, and say 
that it is of that less dangerous kind “which may offend the ew, 
but does not corrupt the heart.” It offends even the former, to ou 
thinking, far less grossly than certain strains of the present refined 
and cultivated age. In Catullus, too, there is so much grace, 
sprightliness, and simplicity that we overlook occasional licence, in 
the fear lest a crusade against it should deprive us of liberty to 
enjoy a poet whom his limited remnants of song show to have 
been a foremost master of the Roman lyre. It is thus that Mr. 
Ellis estimates Catullus; and therefore he has bestowed on him 
such discriminative and intelligent care as must mark a new en 
in the study of the poet. Others may invalidate or improye the 
minuter details of the “symmetrical theory” which is the se- 
ciality of this edition, but we question if any critic can reject the 
principle and the general conclusions. No doubt it is a daring 
novelty, a startling surprise; and our old-fashioned prepossessions 
disincline us to accept what we have not proved. But, takingae 
poem after another, we feel the silent force of conviction, al 
learn to admire a system which not only symmetrizes, but her 
and there establishes, the text. 

To detail the guesses of Lachmann, Ribbeck, and others, at the 
truth which Mr. Ellis has gone so far towards grasping, would be 
incompatible with our limits; but it may be mentioned that whi 
has been applied to Catullus is also applicable to Tibullus and Pr- 
pertius, as well as to Theocritus and Callimachus. The researches 
others in these several fields may lead to fresh discoveries; butitis 
enough for our present purpose to show how the principle evolve! 
affects the “learned poet of Verona.” In all his poems, whether 
longer or shorter, Mr. Ellis discovers an “ dpimyrixy queda 
To take a short sample (c. viii.), ‘‘ Miser Catulle, desinasi- 
—, &e., consists of nineteen verses divided into three pat, 
the first and third of eight lines each, and the intermediate part 
three lines. The first and third exactly correspond, for in each « 
strophe and antistrophe of three lines follow two verses stanéiv; 
by themselves. The three intermediate verses— 

Nunc jam illa non vult : tuque impotens noli, 
Nec que fugit sectare nec miser vive ; 
Sed obstinata mente perfer, obdura— 
stand as it were for a keystone to the others, and contain, a th 
editor remarks, the gist of the piece. ‘This may be called an ati- 
trary arrangement; but, if so, how is it that in several other © 
the ‘lesser pieces, and notably in that commencing “0 funé 
noster ” (c, xliv.), the same principle is discoverable? There ¥* 
have a strophe of four lines to open, and an antistrophe of four 
close, the poem. After the first strophe comes strophe {, with fi. 
self-contained verses, which are separated from an antistropbe © 
equal length by three verses, which, ee as in the beforenamed a, 
contain the point, gist, or sting of the passage :— 
Nam Sestianus dum volo esse conviva, 
Orationem in Antium petitorem 
Plenam veneni et pestilentix legit. 
But what do we gain by this new light? Much easarelly, “ 
confirms and localizes certain “ lacunz ” long ago suspected by 
ablest Catulline editors. In the Carmen Nuptiale (Ixii. , Hose 
bach, to perfect his own scheme, thinks that a verse has slipt 
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« Et tu ne a cum tali conjuge, virgo”; but when 
Af, 9 lying to the whole his symmetrical plan, finds himself 
um. expecting & nine-verse antistrophe to correspond with 
jute B. 11-19, he makes his predecessor's suspicion a certainty, 
b a clever observation of the verbal structure of the anti- 
aol, y is able to fix the place of the “lacuna.” It should follow 
61, “ Ipse pater cum matre, quibus parere necesse est,” because 
© these verses Catullus seems to have set himself to repeat in 
wach verse some word of the preceding; ¢g. 59, 60, “pugna, 
»: 60, 61, “ pater, pater ”; 62, $3» “parte, 3; 63, 64, 
eri, trtia.” The missing link, if found, might repeat the 
igatre” or “parere” of v. OL. 
Another case of “lacuna” is found in Nupt. Pel. et Thet. 


ss Namque velut densas preecerpens messor aristas 
Sole sub ardenti flaventia demetit arva, 


Trojugenum infesto prosternens corpora ferro. 
Cutrite ducentes subteg mina, currite, fusi. 
difficulty to editors is the existence of “ prosternens ” in 
either, as Lachmann, Doering, and others 
d, be altered into “ prosternet,” to represent the acts 
illes, which are compared to the “hand of the reaper,” or, 
Weing left as it is, betrays the loss of a line to follow, containing some 
yerb in CO ndence with “demetit.” Rossbach preferred the 
ition of such a “lacuna ” to taking liberties with “ proster- 
na” But Mr. Ellis’s symmetrical system settles the question. 
By his arrangement the “Song of the Parce,” 323-81, divides 
fil into three portions, represented thus—s, 6, 43°5 X 53 
4,0, 10. The opening consists of five lines addressed to Peleus, 
snd the seeming incongruity of ten verses to conclude is inge- 
siowly explained by the circumstance that Peleus and Thetis are 
there addressed together. But our concern is with the middle 
division of this “Carmen Parcarum ” into five sets of five verses 
each. The records of the birth and acts of Achilles are contained 
in these. Each fifth line isa “refrain.” Each “ four lines” is a 
ete passage. Coming to the fourth of these ee we 
find the sense incomplete, and only capable of completion by a 
“Jgcuna,” or such an alteration of the text as would fail to cure 
the manifest want of symmetry, Here Mr, Ellis’s principle 
aplis triumphantly. 
ce more. There is a short piece (c, xxx.) addressed to Alfenus, 
uniess alteration of the text is resorted to, the conclusion 
that the graceful Catullus wrote slovenly Latin. In 


Nec facta impia fallacum hominum ceelicolis placent 


can hardly stand in its present form, unless we suppose a line with 
“nec” in it to have aoa before. Schwabe, to cure this, reads 
“num” for “nec,” and puts a note of interrogation at the end of 
the line, But manuscripts do not justify this extreme measure. 
“ What is the arithmetical arrangement?” asks Mr, Ellis, The 
poem isa system of two and two. The first, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh couplets are complete and self-defined. After the 
first we have two verses, unconnected with each other, the former 
interrogatory, the latter a manifest clause of a positive sentence. 
It would be hard to refuse assent to Mr. Ellis’s conjecture that 
Rossbach’s “lacuna” is a just suspicion, with this proviso—that 
it must consist of two verses, the last of a second couplet and the 
first of a third. 

But the examination in detail of Mr. Ellis’s theory must be a 
work for every reader to undertake for himself. It does not lend 


itself easily to our piecemeal handling. Yet the more closely it, 


is tested, the more irrefragable, we think, will be found its main 
results, and the more serviceable will it be found in settling what 
is to stand and what to fall in the text of Catullus. And clearly, 
if its application enables us to be more strictly conservative of that 
text than those who have gone before, this of itself affords a pre- 
og in favour of the scheme. ‘There is just one poem where 
we find it hard to realize its application, although there is not a 
faw in the sevenfold arrangement of that poem which Mr. Ellis 
elaborates. It is the “Attis” or “ Atys,” in which, contrary to 
ow own idea, he expects to find very exact laws of metre and 
system, in addition to high polish and elaboration. Yet is it not 
tifficult to conceive of so passionate and dithyrambic a torrent of 
as being consistent with numbers, which are anything 
rather than “ lege soluti” ? That it is one of the most distinctly 
orginal efforts of Roman genius, one of the finest expressions of 
‘orow and remorse in the whole range of poetry, is undeniable. 
But could it have been written to rule and lina? Was it not 
Tt &@ magnificent inspiration, an exceptional visitation from 
Muse to a most favoured votary—such a visitation as comes 
but once in a lifetime or a century ? 
Yet it must not be thought that Mr. Ellis’s pretensions as an 
editor of Catullus rest wholly on his oxhpara car apOpsy. Rarely 
ve we read a classic author with so reliable, acute, and safe a 
. He is very jealous of the manuscript text, and, where he 
: from it, fortifies his decision with every possible corrobora- 
Yon, And reverent handling of what has come down to us is the 
perfection of editing. No one will detect in Mr. Ellis that mania 
‘or emendation which makes the fingers of editors like Schwabe 
itch till ‘they have transmogrified the apostrophe “Scelesta ne 
te!” (viii, 15), into “Scelesta, ve te!” thus substituting a 
ubtful construction for an intelligible aposiopesis. Careful 
study of Catullus would serve to indicate its affinity to such 
“token expressions as “ Sic meos amores?” in xxxviii. 6. Such, 


less unintelligibility can induce him to alter. 
tly we believe, to the old reading in lxiii. 62, 


Ego mulier, ego adolescens, ego ephebus, ego puer ; 
and when he uses the pruning knife, he uses it with most com- 


ho He sticks, 
nig: 


mendable ingness. In xi. 11-12 occurs a maimed sapphic 
from which no critic could hold his hand :— 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribilesque ulti- 
mosque Britannos, 


Many have been the attempts to mend it; and perhaps Mr. Munro’s 
reading “ Horribilem salu” seemed to come nearest to the truth 
until the appearance of the edition under review. But Mr. 
= emendation has a cogency which ensures acceptance. He 


Gallicum Rhenum, horribilem insulam, ulti- 
mosque Britannos, 
taking it that the words would have been written “ horribilé isula 
ulti-” and that “ula” slipped out in copying, because “ul” followed, 
the residuum “ horribilé ” getting corrupted into “horribiles.” In 
the next piece (xii.) we cannot doubt that Mr. Ellis has hit on 
the right reading of a line which has got wrong simply through 
the bungling of copyists. Verse 13 runs in the thus :— 
Nam sudaria Setaba exhibere 
Miserunt, &c. 
Here Lachmann proposed the emendation “ex Hibereis,’ most 
other editors reading “ex Hiberis.” From the fact that Setabum 
was a town in Spain, it was easy to get thus far; but the happy 
divination that for “exhibere” we should read “ex Hibere ”— 
a simple change of a capital for a small letter—is due to Mr. 
Ellis, who merely observes that “I8np -npoc was the frequent Greek 
form of the name of a Spanish river. Akin to this is his ha 
corroboration of Scaliger’s emendation of an unintelligible li 
(xliv. 7)» “malamque pectore expulsus sim,” by reading “ expui 
tussim.’’ We give Mr. Ellis’s brief words :—“ Codices t ‘ ex- 
pulsus sim,’ h.e. Expul tussim.” 

Often his bolder emendations are not less successful. One of 
the best is where, at lv. 9, the poet describes his hunting for 
Camerius, where he shrewdly suspected he would be found, in 
company :— 

Femellas omnes, amice, prendi 

Quas vultu vidi tamen serenas. 
The passage then proceeds, “a vel te sic i itabam ”—an 
obscure clause in which Scaliger suggested hes ine “a,” and 
Lachmann with more probability “ah.” But Mr, Ellis’s guess 
is boldest, and, at the same time, best :— 


“ Avellent,” sic ipse flagitabam, 

“Camerium mihi pessime puelle.” 
That blundering copyists wrote “ a vel te ” for “ avellent ” is only 
too probable. The reader may be referred to Mr. Ellis’s reading 


at lxvii. 12, as an equally bright bit of conjecture. 

But, conservative of the text as he is, there are one or two 
where Mr. Ellis needlessly adopts the changes of others. In the 
“Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis,” the MSS. reading of v. 138 was 


Tibi nulla fuit clementia presto, 
Immite ut nostri vellet mitescere pectus ? 


where Lachmann, Rossbach, Schwabe, and Ellis conspire to read 
“ miserescere.” But surely “ mitescere” may hold its place, if we 
look upon the genitive “nostri” as governed by the “in” in 
immite, which is privative, like the Greek 4. Catullus’ well- 
ascertained penchant for Grecisms, indeed for everything Greek, 
passage, “ Had you no mercy at so that a heart wnpitiful o 

me might wish to soften?” In 174 too, perhaps, sated 

Perfidus in Cretam religasset navita funem 


might have stood, without change of “Cretam” into “ Creta,” 
though this is more doubtful. 

To some readers possibly the fashion of orthography which our 
scholars are importing from abroad may seem a distasteful inno- 
vation. It is toying to read “ Karum” for “ Carum,” and to have 
to unlearn well-known forms of old acquaintances. But what 
can be said when the really ancient ways of ing are so 
strongly justified as in Mr. Ellis’s note on “derecta” for “directa” 
in xxii. 8, “flagrans” for “fragrans” (vi. 8), and “hee” for 
“he ” (Ixiv. 320)? Of the first of these, Lachmann says on 
Lucretius, p. 247, Imperiti est scribere “directis” ; and Munro uses 
a less knock-me-down, and more conclusive, argument when, at 
Lucret. vi. 823, he shows that not once does Lucretius use 
“dirigo,” while Virgil’s MSS. are ten times in favour of “ derigo,” 
and once only of “dirigo.” It is tiresome to go back to a stricter 
orthography, and a little grumbling must be expected from those 
who look to the matter more than the manner of Greek and Latin 
poets; yet it is worth some sacrifice of prejudice to be on the 
side of authority, and that, in the three cases we have cited, after 
very conclusive testimony. 

As to the plausible “ arithmetical arrangement,” we apprehend 
that it will hardly square with the labours of past translators. 
It must continually suggest new divisions of verse. Where our 
pleasant Lambes and Martins have given us elegiac quatrains, this 
new doctrine points to triplets, or to couplets, as the case may be. 
But what matter? Mr. Martin's Catullus is too racy to need re- 
modelling ; and young translators will find wholesome employ- 
ment in new versions conformable to Mr. Ellis’s symmetrical 


indeed, is the present editor’s respect for authority that only 


system, That his discovery is a valuable one we have no doubt, 
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while his critical sagacity and his reverence for accredited MSS. 
render him so safe a commentator that we shall gladly anticipate 
his en larger edition of a poet who has long wanted an 
English editor, 


THE BOOKWORM. 


ge palmy days of what used to be called bibliomania are 
over, although Roxburghe dinners and Philobiblon breakfasts 
are still eaten. The disease, in fact, has assumed in this genera- 
tion a much milder type. It has become naturalized among us, 
so to say, under the less alarming name of bibliophilism. People 
still give large sums for Incunabula; and a Princeps edition or a 
large-paper copy of some famous book is kept under lock and 
key in many a private library. The daily papers, even in the 
height of the season, find room for chronicling the high prices for 
which rare books are sold by Sotheby and Wilkinson, or Puttick 
and Simpson. Itis manifest, by these and other proofs, that there 
is still a considerable number of book-collectors of all classes 
among us. That Signor Mario, for instance, can be described 
by Mr. Berjeau as “a determined book-hunter” will probably be 
a new fact for most of his admirers. 

But few of our readers, we suspect, know that the very 
straitest sect of modern bibliophilists have a separate organ. 
We have now to introduce to their notice a monthly magazine, 
called the Bookworm, the completed volume of which for the 
year 1866 lies before us. It is edited by Mr. J. Ph. Berjeau, 
many of whose literary adventures have been mentioned with 
commendation in these pages. He is well and creditably known 
for his facsimile reproductions of several of the rarest and 
most curious block-books; and his son, Mr. Ch. Ph. Ber- 
jeau, inheriting his father’s taste and skill, has published two 
very interesting monographs on the varieties of Horses and the 
breeds of Dogs, as they are portrayed in ancient and medizval 
art. We should have said @ priors that such a periodical as the 
Bookworm would scarcely have been financially successful. Some 
“theatrical and sporting” contemporary, indeed, whose name is 
not divulged, seems to have doomed it to premature extinction 
when only two numbers had appeared, and its editor is severely 
castigated by Mr. Berjeau for his rashness. Warned by this example, 
we shall only say that, though the magazine before us appeals to 
a small public, yet the quaintness of its spécialité, and the fact 
that but few copies of it are issued, may probably secure as many 
purchasers as are necessary for its support. It is found by experi- 
ence that nothing attracts a certain class of buyers so much as the 
fact that a limited number of copies of any given book has been 
printed. Like Mr. Berjeau’s other books, this serial will soon be 
very scarce. Meanwhile, being written and illustrated almost 
exclusively Reapers the cost of production is probably not 
very — The contents of the magazine are certainly curious 
enough. 

Mixed up with an extraordinarily grotesque and uninteresting 
tale, in which certain most unlifelike characters discourse wearily 
on bibliographical subjects, there are many notices and com- 
munications of considerable literary value. Mr. Berjeau’s skill 
as a draughtsman enables him to reproduce in facsimile the 
illustrations, colophons, and initial letters of rare books, which 
have a certain interest for all book-fanciers. He has begun 
accordingly a series of biographical notices of the earliest printers, 
with woodcuts of their several marks and devices. Many 
books which have no printers’ names may be identified by 
collectors through these colophons or devices. For instance, 
we have a curious trade-mark on two shields belonging to 
Martin Lautzberg of Leipsig (1501-1522). It is much to 
be regretted that Mr. Berjeau has not explained, so far as possible, 
the fanciful devices of some of these early printers. A London 
printer, Henry Bynneman, 1566, “dwelling in Thames streate 
neare unto Baynardes Castell,” and having another office in 
Knightriders Street, seems to have used the device of a mermaid for 
one shop and that of a hind for the other. But the confusion is hope- 
less when the same mark is found to have been used indifferently by 
several printers, Occasionally the investigation into the typogra- 
= details of a book opens a glimpse into contemporary literary 
istory. Thus, when discoursing of the rare German printer 
Valentin Schumann (1502), Mr. Berjeau tells us that he printed 
several books for Richard Crook, the eminent Greek scholar of 
Cambridge, who was the first professor who taught that language 
in the University of Leipsig, from 1514 to 1517. Another 
Englishman, Robert Sherwood, lectured on Hebrew at Louvain. 
. His version of the book Ecclesiastes into Latin was printed by 
William Vorsterman of Antwerp, in 1523; but the book is not 
noted in Lowndes, nor to be found in the British Museum 
Library. A Cologne printer, Arnold Therhoernen, 1470, has the 
credit of first introducing the customs of pagination and of running 
titles. He is claimed by Mr. Berjeau as being either himself a 
member of the Brethren of the Common Life—to whom we owe 
the earliest block-books—or else one of the workmen employed by 
them. We had ourselves formed a wish that Mr. Berjeau would 
publish in a collected form the very interesting printers’-devices 
which he has engraved in the serial before us, before we lighted, 
in a more recent number, on the welcome advertisement that he 
has such a work in contemplation. 

Among the other early English printers whose trade-marks are 


* The Bookworm, Edited and Mustrated by J. Ph. Berjeau. London: 


here engraved appear the names of Julian Nota oe 
reckoned the fours English her ; Willian, who ig 


whose types were used after his death by Wynkyn d ; Y 
Thomas Creede (1594), who printed Wd 
Calender ; John Fowler (1556), who having been educated : 
Winchester and New College, and having refused to par id 
Protestantism at the accession of Elizabeth, emigrated to the 
ouvain ; Ric atkins. ingleton, and Henry 
The editor of the Bookworm is never more in his glo 

he can = upon some book or edition which has buss oma 
Brunet, Panzer, or the other bibliographers. He has found, for 
example, a curious medical book by Eobanus Heassus, printed at 
Paris by Simon Colin (1533), which had escaped Brunet's notice. 
and an undescribed edition of Virgil’s Bucolics, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde, of which “ Ames-Dibdin ” (as he puts it) ang 
Lowndes say nothiog. This particular book was probably a mere 
schoolboy’s edition ; and as such itis, of course, especially curious, 
For very few of such early school-books have survived.’ An 
unique example of an undescribed school Terence, printed certaj 
not later than 1483 (as appears by a manuscript note of that 


on the fly-leaf), was recently sold for 361. by Messrs, Sotheb 
Wilkinson. ‘This distich is given on the title: — tit 


Hii studiose puer méti committe libellai 
Anglica qui cupis et verba Latina loqui. 
Among other more important undescribed books are several of 
Aineas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. Probably these are not 
genuine. Their titles are strange enough. For instance, one 
volume without date or printer's name is entitled De pravs 
mulieribus, and contains, among others, the following Epigramma 
in hominem desperatum :— 
Alanus calvus jacet hic sub marmore duro ; 
Utrum sit salvus non curavit—neque curo. 


Another volume of A®neas Sylvius is called Historia de duobus 
aman‘ibus, and has neither name nor date. From Mr. J, B, 
Inglis’s Library Catalogue our editor borrows the names and con- 
tents of numerous other undeseribed books; one of the m 
curious of which seems to be a treatise by Albericus Londinensis— 
who (Mr. jeau says) “lived in the time of William Rufus, 
and received his education at Cambridge and Oxford ”—on the 
ancient mythologies and on art magic, printed by John de Marnef 
in 1520. 

Another inexhaustible source of amusement offers itself to the 
editor in making extracts from very scarce books. For exam 
he treats his readers to some account of the little-known 
Apum of Thomas Cantipratensis, Bishop of Cambrai. He de- 
scribes this book as one which, for coarseness and impropriety, 
“ Boccaccio or the Queen of Navarre would not have disavowed.” 
It was written, nevertheless, with the best and most moral 
intentions by a bishop for his clergy; and was translated from the 
original Latin into Dutch and French, and often published for the 
edification of the faithful in the fifteenth century. One story of 
what probably were some monkish revels is thus related :— 

Anne presenti, meclviii, prope civitatem Colonie Agrippinam in villa 
que oppidum regis vocatur (K6énigsdorf) quadam solemni die ingens chorea 
demonum in habitu alborum monachorum in planitie campi visa est, 
vocibus altisonis tripudians et exultans. Congregatis igitur cum sacerdote 
suo hominibus villa, cum ad choream accedere voluissent, damones secundum 
quod homines propinquabant procedebant ad Renum. 


Other curious books from which Mr. Berjeau culls extracts are 
some treatises on Perfumes and the like, by André le Fournier 
(1530), Conrad Gessner's practical work on Distillation, the 
Secrets of Alexis the Piedmontese, and the better-known book of 
Nostradamus. The latter gives a recipe for a paint whieh is to 
make a woman of fifty-five Took as young as a girl of twelve. The 
unique copy in the British Museum of Caxton’s Les Quatre Der 
nieres Choses, printed with Colard Mansion’s types, forms the sub- 
ject of another paper; and other notices refer to scarce books of 
early travel. Mr. Blades, the author of an excellent Life of 
Caxton reviewed some years ago in these pages, communicates 
the Bookworm a very interesting list of or 
cipal libraries known to exist in English churches, parsonages, ot 
town halls. We had no idea that so many of these were i éx 
istence. Would it not be desirable to print, in some such magazine 
as this, detailed catalogues of such entios ? This would be an 
excellent safeguard against the only too probable disappearance, im 
course of time, of heirlooms like these. We further learn from 
these pages that Mr. Blades has it in contemplation to publish, 
under the title of Numismata Typographica, a full description of all 
the medals which have been struck trom the filteenth century 
the present day, in commemoration of the art of printing, printing 
guilds, or individual printers. Mr. Berjeau himself advertises ¢ 
Polyglot History of Pope Joan, compiled from writers before the 
Reformation. We hope he will treat the fable as _a mere biblio- 
graphical curiosity, and not (as, from certain hints which be 
gives, we fear may be his intention) in a controversial 
It will be seen that the contents of the Bookworm are of 8 
very varied kind, and may interest more classes than one. We 
commend it to such of our readers as are bibliophilists, with 
one piece of parting advice to the energetic editor. Let 
eschew such dreary jocosities as his emblematic delineations | 
the names of certain bookselling firms which he offers as & series 


at the Office, 4 Brydges Street. 1867. 


of “Nuts to Crack” ; and let him abandon the attempt to disgus’ 
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: ical information under the form of fiction. It is also 
pother his sense of humour and his too facile pencil do 
dom sometimnes lead him astray, in respect of good taste, in his 
devices and initial letters. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

ITHIN the space of two years, America has been the scene 
W of two of the most aed episodes of modern history. 
Whatever may be the final judgment of posterity upon the Con- 
federate War ; whatever results may eventually flow from the 
revolution of which that war was but the first stage, and which 

still far from its consummation; whether the victory 
of the North prove in the end a blessing or a calamity to 

‘cn and to mankind, no man whose feelings are not 
warped and perverted by itical passion can deny that the 
defeat of @ on and high-spirited people after a desperate 
and heroic struggle for independence is one of the most truly 
tragic spectacles which history can present. Still more distinctly 

ic in its peculiar interest is the story of the Mexican Empire, 
for it is the story of individual heroism overcome by fate. The 
life of Maximilian during those four eventful years presents every 
element of the purest and highest tragedy ; the lofty ambition and 
noble motives which prompted the enterprise—the high hopes 
and bright promise of its earlier stages; the success half achieved, 
the good work well begun; and then the gathering clouds of 
calamity, the manful struggle of a spirit that preferred honour 
to life, followed by the speedy and terrible catastrophe. When 
the history of the Empire comes to be written by a competent 
hand, it will be one of the most deeply and painfully in- 
works that the age has produ Any book which 
could even pretend to such a ter would be sure of 
numerous and eager readers. But such is not the character of 
Mr. Henry Flint’s volume.* It was written almost before the 
last act of the tragedy had commenced; it does not show 
any signs of personal knowledge or thorough inquiry; and it 
js not so much a history of the Empire as a political argument, 
directed to plead the cause of the Emperor before the American 
le, to disabuse them of their prejudices against the enterprise 
and its authors, and to prove to them that their Government 
had, in its relations with France and with Mexico, not only 
sustained no wrong and no affront, but dealt unfairly by 
those who had treated it with consideration and . From 
this point of view the book is undoubtedly valuable, and 
the } acl which compose by far the larger part of its 
contents, and which in a true history would be superfluous and 
savour strongly of book-making, have here their legitimate place 
as evidence in the cause. The author brings into c relief the 
real position of the Federal Government in the matter, and the 
real origin of the Imperial scheme. A very brief account of the 
previous history of Mexico, comprised in two or three pages 
consists of a mere list of revolutions, pronunctamientos, and civi 
wars, of the usual murderous character; and by its very concise- 
ness it the more impresses on the reader how completely these had 
constituted the politics of the Republic on whose behalf, after 
the conquest of the Confederacy, the United States displayed so 
vehement and resolute a determination to resist the plans and 
expel the protégé of Napoleon. It is made apparent that the idea 
of the Empire—at least of a monarchy in Mexico—was of in- 
digenous origin ; that a Mexican party was formed for the purpose, 
and mee the aid of the United States to substitute a strong and 
practicable government for the anarchy of Republicanism among 
& people of mixed race and imperfect civilization; that the 
conspirators, or patriots, repelled by the Federal Government, 
appealed for assistance to individual Americans, some of whom 
have since attained eminence in the Confederate war; and that their 
were about to be carried into execution when they were 
crushed by the interference of the Government. It is probable 
that the American spirit, which could not tolerate a monarchy 
founded by European soldiers, might have been more friendly to 
one established by American filibusters. However this may be, 
it was after the failure of their attempt to obtain help from the 
States that the Mexican monarchists looked beyond the Atlantic. 
The existence of such a scheme should not be forgotten when 
re the genuineness of the national in- 
Vitation addressed to Maximilian. That invitation proceeded 
in the first place from the Assembly of Notables—a body which, 
though of course its constitution was wholly extra-legal, pro- 
ly Tepresented the opinions and wishes of the best citizens 
of Mexico. The first necessity of national life is the existence 
of government and of law, and, in the absence of these, true 
patriotism may well accept them even at the hands of a 
‘oreign conqueror. ‘The popular vote which followed may well 
have been equally sincere; it is probable enough that all the 
settled, quiet, decent part of the people—and hen only were 
ely to take part in a vote conducted under French auspices— 
were heartily glad to welcome the Emperor. He came, and the 
erent seemed to justify their hopes. ‘Lhe revival of trade—espe- 
pny | the large purchases of agricultural implements made in 
oa States, and promptly paid for—indicated a revival of 
ap among the industrious of the population. The 
Suenlas and partisans were well-nigh crushed. ‘The proclamation 


* Mezico under Maximilian By H M. Flin Author of 
“Druid’s Letters,” “ Life of Senator & t, Esq., Author 
Company. London: Trubner & Co.” 


issued by Maximilian against them has been seriously censured 
even by moderate men, and fiercely abused by his enemies. a 
and res guage concerning the fugitive Juarez, with its 
mercifully tempered poovislens for the ome of those who were 
guilty only of culpable cowardice, or whose complicity might 
ye excused by ties of blood, and judging it by the apparent 
circumstances of the time and the atrocious crimes of the 
men against whom it was directed, it may be fairly contended 
that it accorded with the usual practice of victorious Govern- 
ments, and with the seeming duty of the Emperor towards his 
= subjects. It must not be tried by subsequent and un- 
oreseen events. The United States had distinctly disclaimed 
the — of interference between France and Mexico. Mr. Seward 
had pledged himself “to leave the destinies of Mexico in the 
keeping of her own people, and ise their sovereignty and 
independence in whatever form they themselves shall choose.” 
He disavowed any claim on the of the United States “ to 
intervene by force in the internal affairs of Mexico, whether to 
establish or maintain a republican or even a domestic Government 
there, or to overthrow an Imperial cr foreign one, if Mexico should 
choose to establish or accept it.” Mexico had, as formally 
and perhaps as freely as the circumstances permitted, accepted an 
“ Imperial and foreign’? Government, pert his own words Mr. 
Seward was bound to recognise the de facto Government of Maxi- 
milian. But the we was given during the Southern war ; when 
that war ended, Mr. Seward repudiated it. He refused to acknow- 
ledge or treat with the Empire; he sent an embassy to Juarez 
as the real ruler of Mexico, which failed to ascertain the where- 
abouts or existence of the “ President” or his “ Republic” ; and 
he finally compelled the French to abandon Mexico. In Mr. 
Flint’s ow the maintenance of the Empire was still possible, 
had the United States remained neutral. it might have 
had Mexicans been Englishmen or Frenchmen. But, demorali 
by years of submission to anarchical tyrannies and of daily revo- 
lution, they could not be true to what seemed a losing cause; and 
Maximilian fell, less by the yew hee the United States or the 
abandonment of France than by the conviction which these pro- 
duced among the Mexican people that his cause was doomed. 

A volume of Critical and Social Essays* reprinted from the 
New York Nation would do credit to some of the best of our own 
journals and magazines. They are lively without flippancy, quiet 
and moderate in tone, and deal with some of the peculiarities and 
absurdities of Yankee taste and habits in the best possible spirit ; 
neither defending them nor speaking of them with unworthy self- 
abasement, but generally endeavouring to trace them to their 
origin in the social and economical condition of the people. The 
fondness of Americans for travelling, their alleged habits of 
extravagance, their distaste for horsemanship and preference for 
driving, their eccentricities of pronunciation, their partiality for 
black broadcloth, are one and all treated in a manner suitable to 
the subject, not making too much of trivial things, but finding in 
them reasonable traces of some deeper national characteristic. 
Much of the difference between American and English society is 
ascribed to the fact that in the former there are very few hereditary 
fortunes, and consequently few men are brought up in the habits, 
wholesome or the reverse, whi wealth ; while fortunes 
are so much more easily made than here that many self-made 
men become rich before middle life, and consequently while their 
taste for enjoyment is more vivid and their power of actively 
gratifying it greater than with Englishmen in similar circumstances, 
who rarely achieve riches before they reach the confines of age. 
One reason given for the absence of hereditary fortunes is, we 
think, new—namely, the great difficulty of finding secure perma- 
nent investments which, till the creation of the debt, arose from 
the fluctuation in value of nearly all property, owing to the 
es lg habits of the people, extending even to trade and manu- 

actures. 

Modern Inquiriest are the results of a physician’s leisure, 
employed chietly on subjects cognate to his profession. Some of 
the essays and lectures contain most sensible remarks on the 
limited power of medicine ; on the absolute nature of many diseases, 
which will run their course either to death or recovery, and can 
neither be cured nor shortened by physic, allowing no part to 
drugs save that of mere palliation ; and on the folly and mischief of 
reckless and systematic physic-giving. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting in the volume, just now, is that which contains the 
evidence of Dr. Bigelow before a Commission appointed to inquire 
into the mode of dealing with a cattle-plague in Massachusetts. 
The author strongly deprecates the notion of exterminating the 
disease by indiscriminate slaughter, and expresses certain doubts, 
by the way, as to the contagious character ascribed to epidemics 
generally by popular opinion or popular alarm. 

The second volume of Shea’s translation of Father Charlevoix’s 
History of New France { extends from 1610 to 1656—a period 
during which the perils and difficulties of Indian war and Indian 
negotiation occupied no small part ‘of the energies and attention 


* Critical and Social Essays, Reprinted from the New York Nation. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

+ Modern Inquiries: Classical, Professional, and Miscellaneous. By 
Jacob Bigelow, M.D., late President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and late a Professor in Havard University. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

} History and General Description “f New France. By the Rev. P. F. X. 
De Charlevoix, S.I. ‘Translated, with on he oe Gilmary Shea. 6 vols. 
New York: John Gilmary Shea, -London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 
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 shrrangement, and Indefinite Nomenclature of the Metaphysician. By James 
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of the colonists, and form the principal feature in their history. 
We shall not enter into an elaborate description of a trans- 
lated work, and we need only say that Mr. Shea seems to have 
done his work fairly, and that the publishers have executed their 
of the in manner worthy im of 
e history; the paper and type, especially the former, being of a 
uality as liberal as that of the 
old quartos which this work seems intended to rival in appearance 
and in durability. 
Mr. J. Disturnell* publishes, unfortunately in the inconvenient 
form of a thin quarto phlet, adapted to the maps and tables 
which accompany it, a brief treatise on the Influence of Climate, 
consisting of two Bs read before American scientific societies. 
The work of Mr. Disturnell will no doubt prove very interesting 
and very useful to students, and may form part of the materials 
which some more apt, if not equally laborious, writer may work 
up into a ay and readable treatise on the subject. In its actual 
shape we fear it can hardly command the attention it deserves. 


Dr. Boynton’s History of the American Navy during the Re- 
bellion + promises to be too large and elaborate for its subject ; and 
the prominence which is given to the work of organization and 
creation, and to the services of the department, however well 
deserved, will hardly add to its interest in the eyes of the general 
yeader. The Federal navy had things too entirely its own way 
during the war to perform many brilliant exploits, or to act a 
history which might command the sympathy and admiration of its 
readers. Some of its achievements, such as the seizure of the Zrent 
and the Florida, were of a nature to cast anything but lustre upon 
their authors; and the long career of the Alabama and her consorts 
will always be fancied, justly or not, to involve some reproach to 
the‘overwhelming force of their enemies. While all the substan- 
tial successes of the naval war were with the Federals, the few 
honours that were actually won, or will be awarded by posterity, 
fall chiefly to the Confederates, who alone had difficulties and odds 
toencounter. Therefore, whatever the merits of the Naval Depart- 
ment, or however important the work of the navy in crushing the 
Confederacy—and we are far from saying that Dr. Boynton exag- 
gerates cither, or that justice has been done to them by public 
opinion—he would have done more wisely, so far as attracting 
readers goes, had he compressed the whole story into one-half of 
this thick volume, which only carries us down to the middle of 
1862—the close of the first year of the war. 


The Mines of Colorado} are not one of the least precious possessions 
of acountry which, in one part or another of its vast extent, seems 
to command almost every one of the chief treasures, agricultural 
or mineral, which the industry of man can extract from the earth. 
The coal and iron that have made the fortune of England, the 
gold of Australia, the silver of Mexico, the copper, lead, and tin 
which are among our own mineral resources, are nearly all to be 
found in unsurpassed abundance in the United States, at the same 
time that their soil produces the crops of every climate, from 
wheat and rye to sugar, coffee, and cotton. Among their yet 
scarcely opened mineral treasures, those of Colorado are among the 
richest ; and men who have seen them appear to be stirred with 
an enthusiastic eagerness to have them speedily and properl 
worked. This enthusiasm has incited Mr. Hollister to write a full 
account of their history, condition, and the present modes of ope- 
ration, with a view of stimulating the curiosity and enterprise of 
his countrymen. For the general English reader the work is a 
little too technical, and of an interest too purely local. 


Next to works of this nature, of an exclusively local or national 
value, the department of literature in which America displays 
the largest share of original and independent enterprise is perhaps 
the scientific. The countrymen of Agassiz have no cause to be 
ashamed of their contributions to the general stores of scien- 
tific information; and among the volumes now before us are 
some which at least bear testimony to their activity in research 
and originality of thought. Dr. James Rush is the author of a 
work in two solid volumes on the Natural History of the In- 
tellect§, avowedly directed to correct and controvert the prevalent 
metaphysical doctrines, and of a treatise on the Human Voice || 


* Influence of Climate in a Commercial, Social, Sanitary, and Humanizing 
Point of View. Being a Paper read before the American Geographical 
Statistical Society by J. Disturnell, Member of the above Society, &c. Also 
a Paper on the Influence of Climate in the Equatorial Regions, read before 
the New York Association for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
March 1, 1866. Accompanied by a Map of the World, showing the most 
important Isothermal Lines, London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 

+ The History of the Navy during the Rebellion. By Charles B. Boynton, 


Professor at the U.S. Naval Academy. Illustrated. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

t The Mines of Colorado. By Ovando T. Hollister. Springfield, Mass. : 
Sainuel Bowles & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

§ Brief Outline of an Analysis of the Human Intellect ; intended to rectify 
the Scholastic and Vulgar Perversions of the Natural Purpose and Method of 
Thinking, by rejecting altogether the Theoretic Confusion, the Unmeaning 


Kush, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, London: Triibner 
& Co. 


|| Lhe Philosophy of the Human Voice; embracing its Physiological His- 
tory ; together with a System of Principles, by which Criticism in the Art of 
Elocution may be rendered Intelligible, and Instruction Definite and Compre- 
hensive. To which is added a ce Analysis of Song and Recitative. By 
James Rush, M.D., Author of a “ Natural History of the Intellect,” and of 
“Hamlet,” a Dramatic Prelude in Five Acts. Sixth Edition, enlarged. 
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which has already reached a third edition. Miner, ail 
is the title of a book translated and enlarged rs Ay Goute 
and on Blow-pipe t, by Dr. 
ciently popular to require, at the same time with icatinn 
of in edition, the announcement of a fourth. = 
istorical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celi b 
is as erudite, minute, and, we might rhage 
nature of the _— uires, e doubt if the wit and jj 4 
ness of a Macaulay could render a work of six hundred ; 
octavo pages on this theme attractive to the general reader lage 
Mr. Appleton, the American Murray, furnishes us with 
elaborate guide to the Northern States of the Union §, abundant 
supplied with maps and plans, and as well calculated perh 
its European exemplar to meet the demands of the an “ 
traveller. And the third volume of Artemus Ward’s collects} 
works || is now published, containing a number of amusing sketches 
of London life and London sights, contributed to Punch, and 
essays in a alightly different vein on American topics from the 
“ Cleveland Plain-dealer.” The republication of t ese fugitive 
pieces, if it cannot damage, will hardly tend to enhance the 
tation of a humorist who, had he reached the usual length of 
human life, would in all probability have achieved something by 
which he might have been, and would have wished to be, 
remembered ; and who in that case would scarcely have desi 
to revive the memory of ephemeral productions written, like all 
such things, to please the temper of the day, to amuse, and to be 
forgotten. 


* Mineralogy Simplified : a Short Method of Determining and Classify 
Minerals, by means of Simple Chemical E. 4 iments in the D Casting 
Way. Translated trom the last German Edition of F. Von 4 
an Introduction to Blow-pipe Analysis and other Additions, By Dr. Henri 
Erni, Chief Chemist Department of Agriculture. Philadelphia: H. Le 
Baird. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

t+ A Manual of i Analysis and Determinative Mineralogy, 
William Elderhorst, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Renee Pale 
technic Institute. Third Edition. Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

} An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church, 
A gee = Lea. Philadelphia : T. B. Lippincott & Co. London : Tribner 

. 1867. 


§ Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel. The Northern Tour ; being 
a Guide aus New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, New Mexico, N 
Utah, Tolako, Montana, Colorado, and Dacotah. With Maps of the 
leading Routes of Travel and of the principal Cities. By Edward H. Hall. 
- ork: D, Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1867. 

||. Artemus Ward in London, and other Papers. With Comic Illustrations 
by J. H. Howard. New York: G, W. Carleton & Co. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 


We have received a letter from Messrs. Porrs & Brxpox, the 
architects for the new Law Courts of Bristol, with reference to a 
statement in ow article of last week on “ Bristol Cathedral,” that 
Colston’s House is about to be destroyed. Messrs. Porzs & 
Brnpon say that “ such is not the case, but on the contrary the old 
hall of the house is to be converted into a Law Library, and the 
other ancient portions into barristers’ meeting and consultation 
rooms; and in no case will any of the old work be destroyed, 
except small portions of no great interest, required to widen the 
strect.” 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SatuRpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVERSITY of EDINBURGH. —The SESSION will 
. 1867. Full details as to Classes, Examination 
commence on, Monday. vinity. aw, and Medicine, together with a List 
Degrees, cil, will be found in the“ Edinburgh University Calendar” 1867-8, publi 
& Srewarr, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 10d. 
By Order of the Senatus, 
ber 1867. PHILIP KELLAND, Secretary to the Senatus. 


OT, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 


; RODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 
hich the DISTRIBUTION of 
tak 


e place. 
ion of ng nm the Vey year, a similar sum for A | 


recond, and 

prudent. Medical Barnes, M 
nett, Dr. Goolden, acock, ristowe, Dr. r. 

Dr. Barker, Gros J, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, 


ir. Le 
Phy- 
atomy in the 
and Pr 


at Three o'clock r.m., after w! 


Ord. Descraptive dnatomy—Mr. Sydney Jones. 
‘Albert J. Be 
Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. ir 
Yorensic Medici: vis. Vace ecinat r. Gervis. Opi Sur- 
Deg. Jones. Denial Sw ger; Elliott. Pathologicn! Chemistry —Dr. Th 
Microscopical Anatomy—Mz. Demons A J. 
T. A. BA Dean. 
G. WHITFIELD. Medical Secretary. 
for infvemetion relating to Prizes and all other matters 
and Secretary, the Manor House, St. Thomas's "Hospital, 


OYAL TL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, London. 
R ‘The SEVENTEENTH SESSION will commence con Monday, October 7. Prospectuses 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
FrsTBOURNE COLLEGE 


His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
A ssistant- Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. A. K. CHERRILL, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Modern Languages—Mons. JUSTIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. ~ 
Drawing, $c.—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 

‘This College was OPENED on the 20th of August, 1867; but Pupils also received at the 


ordinary commencement of the Term, on September 20. 
may be 0 btained from the Secretary, J. H. Campion Cores, Esq., Eastbourne, 


pvRHaM SCHOOL.—An ELECTION will take place to 
FOUR KING’S SCHOLARSIIIPS on the 23rd of November next. These 5 
(jin number) are of the value of £40 per annum, for Five Years. Anyone under Fifteen 
years of age, whether previously at the School or not, is admissible as a Candidate, provided 
thai his Parents are not in “ wealthy " circumstances.— Application for further informatioa to 
be made to the Heap-Masrer, the School House, Durham 


Poaret E HILL HOUSE, Reigate, Surrey. 

Principals~PRYCE A. MAJOR, Esq., M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge Rev. JOAN 

M. BRADSHAW, M.A. Lincoln College, Oxford, and late Assi Master at rinity ¢ chick 

Course of Instruction is suited for the Sons of Gentlemen, os hs whi 
beneficial as a for the Public Schools, and 


VIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 


(Author of “English and for Competitive has 
= preparing for all Departments of both Services.—Address, 14 Beaufort Build- 


CVIL SERVICE of INDIA, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


ante the LINE.—Mr. w. & UINTON receives FIVE PUPILS to prepare for 
dress. Villas, East Sheen, 8.W. 


SALE of high-class BOTTLED WINES. — 


Messrs, Ag ers & BAINES have received instructions from Messrs. Trowen 
& Lawson, of St. Mary-at-Hill, London, to submit to PUBLIC AUCTION, without reserve, 
Phuraday Octo Octuber 17, 1867, at Twelve isely, about Six Thousand Dozen of fine 
Old and ‘iwo Hundred Dozen of Old Madeira. and p 
22 Mincing Lene. London. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 


WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 
Has great pleasure in announcing to bie Tvtende and the Visitors to Scarborough that he has 
liek 


completed the 
OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 
be Hund English or Continental experience can 
Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
JANCOWSKI’S ROYAL HOTEL 
Every desirable advantage, combined with the essential comforts of Home. 


GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 
BOARD: ia Public. per day. 
For other particulars apply 


AUGUSTUS FRICOUR Cate Manager of the Hotel Mirsbesn, Paris), Manager. 
NOTICE.—During the Winter Months Boies’ Warming Apparatus will be in 
rendering the Hotel a warm, dry, and agreeable Winter Residence. ‘Che Manager is 
to make Special Arrangements with Visitors for the Winter Season. 
Noted for 


EA BATHING and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY.— 

its healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE, toa the Atlantic. Families will find the 
Comfort of Home, with Moderate Charges, at | HOTEL.—Address, 
} A Four-horse Omnibus meets the London Express Trains at 


H SANATORIUM, Supsrook Park, Rich- 


Survey LANE, M. -A., -D. Edin. .—For 
treatment of Chronic Diseases, prin com! xercise, 
Water: and and Diet. Turkish Bathe on he Premises, under Dr. Lane's 


METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT “IN STITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Borroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., _ ; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRAN 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, Pall Mall. 

Convalescent Boys from Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 


Convalescent Home at Hen 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 


CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 
GAINED GLASS and MOSAIC. Fresco: other Wall 


SAUNDERS & Malden Road, N.W. 


Pie content BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 0 Southemoten Street, Strand. ’ Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and if in the worst 
Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BACON'S PATENT HOME GYMNASIUM and SWINGS, 
Proprietors and 


from One Guinea each.—Sole Manufacturers, HENRY THACKER 
& CO., 48 Paternoster Row, London. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the tho Queen, Royal Family, 


120 20 Regent Street and 
Mancagstar.... 10 Mosley. 
VERPOOL Bold 


For TOURISTS and for AUGUST gets SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, Nicoll's Jackets, 4 
various mixed colours of Waterproof Che Cloth, are light, cool, and as 
linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and oma to this variable climate than any other 
fabric, the cost of each being Twenty-five Shillings. 

Nicoll’s , Palace Waterproof Tweed, and their Two Guinea Melton Cloth Overcoats, are 


OxroRD, CAMBRIDGE, &c.—PUPILS carefully pre- 
pared for either University or the vas Rev. 
PHILIP A. LONGMORE E (M.A. Cantab.), of Hermi near New The 
situation is healthy aud casy of access. 


Aare by the SEA.—The Rey. T. L. MONTEFIORE, 


Cunt (Trin. Coll. Camb.), Rector of Catherstone, Dorset, receives PUPILS 
Oxford, Cambridge, the Army, or Civil Service.— Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 


EU ATION in the MIDLAND COUNTIES.—SONS of 

GENTLEMEN are prepared for the Universities, Public 
Examinations, and Schools, by a G ENT! LEMAN of experience and once assisted by a 
Cambridge Graduate First ‘Class in Classics), and other Masters. ‘Terms moderate. Highest 
Teferences.— Address, M. J. S., care of Messrs. Tory ! & Hildreth, 41 Norfolk Serest. Strand. 


A Col COUNTRY VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence, with the 


Uaivetien Oxford, Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PUPILS for the 
Universities. His House is in one of the healthiest ‘situations in England, within an hour of 
ie. ty Te to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 


Hers all the World. 
ast? sit Specialities in Serge and Tweed Costumes, and Waterproof Guinea 


an ts. 
Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


CRINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1 


(THOMSON’S CRINOLINES and CORSETS having taken 
the and only Medal granted for these 08 the Gest, of Parie, 
the Autumn Novelties in these inimitable Goods. Trade Mark 


Ladies should at once see 

“Crown”; and sold Everyw! 

KAMPTULICON, 3s. 4d. per Square Yard. 
TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 67 Ludgate 

RODRIGUES" DRESSING CASES re TRAVELLING 


G BAGS, with Silver or Plated in verity, MOUNTED and 
SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and 
KODRIGUES' DESPATCH BOXES and | ASES, in russiaor 


morocco of the . Blotting Books, Enve the 
CARTE ALBUM of the best make, in handsome antique 
morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnu coromandel of new and elegant 


and 
of elegant NOVE LTIES for PRESENTS. 


ME. SPECIALL, formerly Head-Master of the Grammar 
Stockton-on-Tees, gives LESSONS to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES in 

tes, Elceution, Young Gentlemen tot the Milley, Naval, 

Service, and Service, and University ae Queen's Road, St. John's Wood. 4 


DRAWING and PAINTING.— LADIES’ MORNING 
his cuass R. begs to announce that. 
— Nature, Drawing, and Perspective recommence 


A FS HOME and First-rate Education for LITTLE 
experience.— Address, 


BOYS, in the Hi rgym: high birth and 
Ractor, Messrs. Parker, 377 § 


RESIDENT or TRAVELLING TUTOR.—A GENTLE- 
‘Broad A U' University Graduate, and educated far the Diplomatic Service, who has resided 


Abroad and ‘travelled with 


Linguist, desires t 
‘Travel with ‘an 


f 


good 


T° PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A CIVIL ENGINEER 


of const of long standi employed under Government wih extensive Railway Works in course 


Outed acancy in his ices for a well-educa' ped Youth as = 
PAPER of old standing ond wide circulation is 
polit devo 
Serial topic, an of the sravent evailable Capital is aired. all part particulars 


Chancery Lane. Premium required.—Address, M. U., Mr. Henry Green's Offices, 11 
THE On L ver rtunity of a very advantageous INVESTMENT in a 
dvertiser. In order more to occupy the which at the present’ me ing 
voting itself main] 
afforded in reply to any bona fid plicati ones, Yarrell, & 
Mitford, Newspaper Agents, 18 Ryder Street, St. James'e 


APARTMENTS.—For a GENTLEMAN.—Indoor 


minutes Zea minutes’ walk from North London_Railway Station; four 
Guat West-End Omnibus Routes—Apply, Milton Cottage, Aden Terrace, 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 
their PREMISES, for the purpose of making more complete arrange- 
ment 
have now Ten on witha of rm 
Two large ground-floor the whole forming, they most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 
HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
| ay free by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197,198 Tottenham Court 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 
end Costes, improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only 
of FILME & SON, Easy Chair an: 32, ‘and 28 Berners Street, 


Oxford Street, W.; and 34 and 35 Charles Sireet. Wan Illustrated Price List sent post free. 


r | ‘HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
le appeared some | time in the “Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want = 
taste in the he Design of Modern erniture, and offerin ng estions for its 
ions have been carried out by the ART FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Garden, who now supply Cabinet Work ont Furniture, of a 
d artistic character, at inary Most of has been 
Mr. Cuances Eastiaxe, Architect, the author of the “ Cornhill 


Diitrrness, PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
tioned against various I preserving 
"the Original, but wanting all its 
ach Genuine Mattress bears the Label ** Tucker’ t,"’and a Number. 
The Smee's Spring Mattress, Packers s Patent, re received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
to Bedding of any description at the International F-xhi and 
be obta 25s.. of 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 


RGAN for SALE, Stops, 
0) 4 Stops, 2} Octaves of Pedala— Apply to 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orricr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Bankers. 
Branxcuas in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, | affording a rallying pois for Non- Unionist W: 
Kon, Men have already enro 


ong 


Accounts are kept at the Head Office the Term customary with London Bankers, Tho the Society aves 


Current 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balan ce does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At ass per ont, per to months’ Motion of 
At 3 ditto ditto $ ditto 


LABOUR REGISTRATION. 


9 VICTORIA CHAMBERS, victoria's STREET, 8 
This Society has been formed to check the acknowledged X...4 of Trades wn 
orkmen and Em; ers. 


1. Obtaining Work for the Unemployed, and Hands for 

2. The fi all Questions affecting Capi! 

Their peaceful ler by A Labour. 
y i 


1 Means. 
The Public treated of to rt 
Rates foe longer of any te | itreated to Support the Cause by their Money and Names, 


obtained on application. 


illo east at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of Donations and Subscriptions are received by Mess "Sassen Bertani Co.,1 Pal May 


East ; or by 


arge; and Approved eg urchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effect d ine British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and F. C. MAUDE, Colonel, Honorary Secretary, 
Loans, and the safe custody of ‘the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions 
of Banking 


realized. 
Soars, ants description Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hind ¢ 


12s., I4s., 168., 188., and 20s. per Month. 


ONDON and ST, KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 


= ot CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK ot £130,000, 


CRAMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s,, 30s, and Bp, 


per Month. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired gt 


The Directors of the London and St. Katharine a Com are issuing PREFER- 
ENTIAL Stock to the above amount, bearing Interest at ome of 4} per cent. per ent 08, por Month. 
annum. aise PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD 
Revenue s the Compan: ERARD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 5s. per Month, ? 
Forms of agptiontion. tnd any information, may be obtained at this House. 201 Regent Street, London, W. 


Dock House, 109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, ion. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Insurances effected in all parts of Eafabitted ae and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


43 Mosrgate Street, ponden, E.c. 
64 West Street, Brighto: 
Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Donegall Place, Belfast. 


(CRAMER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 


Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
Insurances due at MICHAELMAS mous 1 be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 
aay , October 14), or the same will become vi 
ll Policies are now chargeable at the fheduced Rate of Duty, viz. 1s. 6d. per cent. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured Lovery Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at Bates. 
Policies granted at very Low Kates of Premium for the Fine Five Five Y 
soe mene LJeeral Condisions tions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 

Whole World Fisteenes tree of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Childre: 
The veviess ‘with fall particulars and tables, to be pained at the Ad 


throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
‘THE GUARDIAN FIRE em LIFE ASSURANCE 


Established 1821.—11 Street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 

Total Income upwards of £320,000. 

NOTICE is Hereby that FIRE POLICIES which expire at be 
renewed within Fifteen Da: this Office, or with the Company’s Agents throughout 
Kingdom, otherwise they boveus void. 

‘All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of Is. 6d. per cent. 

Yor Prospectus and other information apply to the Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEM ACH, Secretary. 


‘LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, — Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assete—_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

*,* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
(1867) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1866,amounted to £7,280,071, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628 and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
S AFE INVESTMENT 


paying 5 to 20 per cent. per annum in Dividends on the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, — 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E.c. Established 1952, 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §.. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE énow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at oncethe 
largest, — and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked = prices propor- 
te with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 
ountry. 
Bedsteads,from 6d.to £20 0s. each, 
Shower Baths, from......... 0s. 
ps (Modérateur), from 
(All other 
Pare Colza Oil 70. per gallon. 


ve 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


UE gratia at pot by avpointment, to » of Wales, sends a CATA- 
post-paid. of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER AND 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIE 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE. 

TURNERY GOODS, 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford | Stanek, Ws 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Newman Yard, 


CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors 


T 
eR after which and without any further payment whatever, the 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE 10 Guiness per annum, 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per annum, 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE.. 20 Guineas per annum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 36 Guincas ber annum, 
None but the best Snctommments sent out: Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 


excluded from 
Loan of Packing-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W, 


TON IC BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 
and Wholesome, is 
““WATERS'’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen. 
_ Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, 
PEPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 


and LOZENGES are perfect] table f for administeri remedy 
for Weak Digestion. ane Cite 


ufactured by ‘I. M & Son, 31, 33, and 124 Southam: 
y ORSON pton Row, Russell Square, 


Bottles at 3s., 5s.,and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


WiiuiteE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual ——- for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAIni LESS DENTISTRY.—The latest | st Improvement i in the 

Construction of Artificial and Palates is Berd Patent 
to Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest aut ished English Dentists, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and — Strand, opposite Charing Cross Railway Station. 
These Teeth are oped from one to a complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- 
lation and } are y restored, and the Face resumes its youthful proportions. 
To those who have resided in the tropics, to Te speakers, in fact to all who — the services 
of a Dentist, this patented system is rfect immunity 
from pain with restored digestion and natural ice. Consultation free. peTeeth from Ss.; 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. For the efficacy, | utility, and success of of this system, vide “ Lancet.’ vide “ Lancet.’ 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are speedily 
th 
SPENCER'S 3 PULMONIC. ELIXIR. 
May be had of any Chemist. 


(CURES of Asthma, Cough s, Colds, &c., ey by Dr. LO LOOOOKS 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr, Coste, P.S., Broad th: “Tomy 
knowledge, many persons have derived great benefit from their use. Sold by all Druggists. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS for all who use the “ UNITED 
SERVICE” SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Fragrance. ‘ 
Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*%* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


[NFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED by the we of 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR SOA This unrivalled 
Skin Soap, if dail a clear and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual pre- 
ventive of Infecti See Medical testimony, and the “ Lancet,” &c. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, London. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


MOLLER's COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition (1867), 
again obtained the FIRST PRIZE and 

Only SILVER MEDAL out of Twenty-seven 
This Oil, renowned for ita Purity and Excellence, has receive received the commendation of 

ig members Professio e 
Itis Fold by all Chemists and Druggists capsuled Half- at 2s. 3d, each. 
See * MOLLER’S” Name and Label on each Bott! 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 une Lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) OL, 
LIGHt- -BROWN cop LIVER 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


MARSH, ‘an in Ordinary to. the Queen in Ireland, observes:~ 
Light Brown Cod Liver, Oil to Oil, not likely 
create anda of great value rd, in his wor 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH ¥.R.8., Medical Tomcer to the Poor Law ) of Cod 
Consumption,” writes :—* We aioe oy a great advantage that there oan one kind 
wih, mitted to" be gen genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by 


Sold only in eapsuled Half-pinte, 2. 64.; Pints, Quarts, 96 BF respectable 


CHUCEB & SON, 57 St. Paul’ London; 68 Cross St: Manchester; 28 Lord | 
Street, Liverpool; and Horeeley Tilustrated Price List sent free. 


Soze Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 492 
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it Street, W. 


e of 1864 12s. per 


0 hhd., duty paid. This wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
10s. per half- ody to improve by keeping. li. B. FEARON & 


‘and 145 New Bond Street, Londons and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


h llent Vint f 1864, at 5s. 

The wine ie oul ept in a cool pied Tas New Bond Sereet; and Dewsbury. Yorkshire. 

TT LSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
POUR MACKIE TO me CO., at their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.E. 


= wh 
TEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT Extractum Carnis Liebi 
L by EXTRACT of COMPANY, Limited, «3 ig), 


(a ALARET “of of the excellent Vin 


ly sort authorized to be i — b a above names by Bar on Liebig, the 
is on every jar. economical stock for -T 
taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago, &e. je a! efficient substitute 
Liver Oil. _ It keeps for years, and in any Ft, Paris Exhibition Gold Medals.— 
ft Masou, & Co. ; Barclay & Sons Crome & Blackwell; 8. Maw & Son; all 
Soid Italian Warehousemen, Grocers, and Wholesale by the Company. 


In the press, 
HO was the ART-ARCHITECT of the HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT? A Statement of Facts. By E. PuciN. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. price ls. 
LEAS for SECULARIZATION. By Avsrey De Vere. 
London: a: GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


publisked, in fcp. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
ELUSINE a other POEMS. By Epwarp YAnpiey, 
Author of “ Fantastic Stories.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CENTENARY of ST. PETER and the GENERAL 
COUNCIL; a Pastoral Letter addressed to the Clergy, &c. By Archbishop 
Maynina, D.D. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday next, October 1, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. j 
IGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES, viz. the 
Acharnians, the Knights, the Clouds, the Wasps, Peace, the Birds, the Frogs, 
and Plutus. Translated into Rhymed Metres by Leonarp-Hampson Rupp, M.A. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Tuesday next, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 14s. 

ETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. Gluck, 

Haydn, P. E, Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from the German 
by Lady WALLACE. 

London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

ISCAL LEGISLATION, 1842—1865; a Review of the 

Financial Changes of that Period, and their Effects upon Revenne, Trade, 
Manufactures, and Employment. By NOBLE. 
London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


T° Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, "ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
_ And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally th hout the World. 
T LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

E * DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Peapeieters of the celebrated Receipts, and 

Manufacturers 6f the Pickles, Sauces, and Condim ments, so long and favourably distinguished 

their Name. are compelled to caution the Public egainst | the inferior Preparations which are 
and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, a view to mislead the Public. 
—— the Genuine ‘articles are respectfully informed that 

they can be had direct trom the anufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 

Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced T.ists post free on application. 

HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Lazenny. ‘This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, as Sole 

the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are. compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 

Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
On Tuesday next, October 1, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. 
A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY ; containing 
Concise Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countrie=, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. With a Classified ical 
Index of the Principal Names. Edited by Wmtt1aM L. R. Cares. 
London: Lone@MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. 


MubiEs SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—FIRST- 


NEW QUESTIONS ON LITERATURE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in 1s. 6d. and Kry, containing Full Answers 
the Questions, price 2s. 6d. 

HE LADIES’ ‘COLLEGE and SCHOOL EXAMINER; 

containing 600 Questions upon Literature, Ancient and Modern History. 
ge Biography, Mythology, and Natural Philosophy : with 100 Subjects for 
Themes. By M. A. JOHNSTON. 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. This Catalocue, 
containing more than One ‘Thousand ap ar Books of the past and present Seasons, at the 
Jowest current prices, with a Selection of Works of the best Authors, i = | oeeans binding, for 
and Wedding Presents and Schoo! Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application.— Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Uxford Street. London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 

Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL of 
The following are the Terms of Admission to this Li » which contains 85,000 Vol 
of Ancient and Modern Literature,in various Languages ubscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten 
to Town Members. Reading-room open Ten to on 

(New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 

ROBERT "HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any sieeuni according to the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, French, and German, pumnarantely on publication. Prospect ‘rospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free 

*9* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S. CIIURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLE ibraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. whe 

One sheet, 5s.; in case, 7s. 6d. 


ABYSSINIA. — WYLD’'S NEW MAP of ABYSSINIA, 


showing the Routes, Mountains, Passes, and Military Positions. 
James Wrip, Geographer to the Queen, 457 Strand, W.C., and 2 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Lately published, in 8vo. pp. 850, price 21s. 

[HE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By D. Cavutrerp 
Heron, LL.D. One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 

IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867: the Spe es of D. C. Hrron, 
Q.C. in the Cases of the Queen v. Captain ure and others at the Cork 

Special Commission. Price 1s. 
London : LoNGMANS, N8, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, in fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Aexanper Bary, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the Uni yy of Ab 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo. pp. 312. orice 4s. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSITION asi RHETORIC. 
Also, ENGLISH EXTRACTS, Supplementary to the above 
MANUAL, pp. 68, price SLXPENCE. 
London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just ready, | vol. fep. 8vo. pp. 528, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d." 
TRISTRAM SHANDY and SENTIMENTAL 
vod eons ak Life of Sterne, by Sir W. Scorr. Portrait, and beautiful Outline 


London: Atrrep T. Crocker, 303 and 304 Strand, W.C. 


NEW WORK on ABYSSINIA. By Mons. Lesran. With 
This numerous I!lustrations, Portraits of King Theodore, and Maps. 
an past t interesting Work has just been completed in the Geographical journal “ Le Tour 
| =r containing Mr. Lrspan’s Work may be had separately at all Booksellers’, 52s. 

L. Hacuerre & Co., 77 Boulevard St. Germain, and 

18 King William 1 Street, Strand, London, W 
J ust ist published, Is. 

THE ANALOGY of INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS to 
te RELIGIOUS GROWTH: a Sermon preached in the Church of St. Paul, Dundee, on 


of the Meeting of the British Association. By the Rev. . 
F.RS., President of the Royal Astronomical Sook atye 


London: Bett & Danny, York Strect, Covent Garden. 
Just published, cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


grorrascit ANA: Cricket and Shooting; Pedestrian 
pl Equestrian, Rifle and Pistol Doings; Lion Hunting and Deer Stalking. By 


SPORTSMEN 


“Of all the books of the k 
the books of the kind that ever eame before us, this taken ase whole) is the very 


London: Simpci, Mansnatz, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
This day is published, 4s. 6d. 
ON PRIMARY INSTRUCTION in RELATION to EDUCA- 
TION. By Simon 8S, Lavare, A. M., Author of “ Philosophy of Ethics,” &e. 
Wittiam Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MARION, SON, & CO,, Photographic Publishers, 
22 aa 23 Soho Square, Lon 

WEL NE of the PRINCIPAT, PICTURES in the GALLERY, eproduced 
Frescoes in the Logie of the Vatican, 


rom the Originals. The Work complete — half-bound, os Single 
Copies, 10s, Twelve selected Copies, each 9s, 6d.; Twenty-six selected Copies, exch 8s. ede 


and SAVOY. A Collection hotographs 
above, in in various sizes, each from te 


Detailed CATALOGUES of above on application. 
Photographs arranged, mounted, and bound. 


A. MARION, SOD 
Foreign PHOTOURABUS the inspection of their extensive Stock of English and 


80,000 CARTES DE VISITE always in stock. 
Complete and Classified CATALOGUES on receipt of Six Stamps. 


8vo. sewed, Is.; by post, Is. 1d. 
ADDRESSES DELIVERED to the CLERGY of the 


ERY of PLYMPTON, in the Years 1866 and 1967, on the Existing Abuses in the 
Administration of the Public Patronage of the — with apo’ for its [mprovement: 
to which is p a Preface on the ngers @ ficulties of the Church of 
by "Cu. Cu. Bantaotomew, A.M., Vicar of Cornwood and Rural (Published 

Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 

Just published, | vol. post Svo. pp. i.—viii. and 432, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[MAGINISM and RATIONALISM: an Explanation of the 
Origin and Progress of Christianity. By Joax Vickxrs. 

London: Tatianza & Co., Paternoster Row. 


ust published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 752, cloth, I4s. 
BOOK of GOD: an Introduction to the Apocalypee. 
Now ready, 


London: Triinwer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
post 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 
TH, CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRAN CE, and its 
arieties most Suitable for Invalids. With Remarks on Italian ete ‘other Winter 
Stations By Cuarces T. Witxsams, M.A., M.B. Oxon., Assistant- the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton.” 
Joun Cucrcuis & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


This day is published, !s.; by post, 13 Stamps. 
OX « a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 


applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous Membrane of the Eustachian Passaces 
Drum of the Ear. By Evwanrp Bisnor, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 


Joun Cavrentns & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By James 
y. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 


Majesty the inte Queen Dowager, &c. 
Replete with valuable 


“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipignt or confirmed 
Times. 
Joun Cuurncmis & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


ae me Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases ip 
of the N Proceedings of the Advertising 8, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derrcron. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 


22 and 23 Soho Square, London (Publishing Department on the First Floor) 


London: H. Bartréag, 219 Regent Street. 
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The Saturday Review. [September 28, 1967, 


THE Q QUARTERLY REVIEW. _ ADVERTISEMENTS for 
sertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Pubtiiner by the 5th, and BILLS by the 10th instant. 
Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 


No. LXIV. (OCTOBER 1867). 


Contents: 
1. POLYGAMY AND MONOGAMY IN a 
2. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
3. M. LOUIS BLANC’S LETTERS ON ENGLAND. 
4. LLOYD'S SWEDEN AND ITS GAME BIRDS. 
5. DUALISM IN AUSTRIA. 
6. LA BRUYERE:: his Life and Works. 
7. DEMOCRACY, 


8. RUSSIA. 
CONTEMPORARY 31. end: hy—2. Politics, 
and Travels—3. Science—1. Histo y—5. Belles 


“London: Tatiawrn & Co..60 Paternoster Row. 


' | ‘YHE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCII. 6s, 
(OCTOBER), will contain : 
1, Smith's History of the World. 
2. Personal Recollections of Thomas Hood. 
‘The British Association. 
Recent i in 
. St. Patri 
. The Ex - Theory of the Atonement. 
Trades’ Unions. 
8. Contemporary Literature. 
London: Jacxson, Watronp, & Hopper, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 2s, 6d. 
No. XIX. (OCTOBER 1, 1867.) 
The Doctrine of the Logos. By E. 


3. The Gospel of Mark. By Samuel D.D..L 


5. The Organisation of Charity. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
6. Continuity in History: Morals and Religion. By P. W. Clayden. 
7. Mr. Liddais’ Sermons. 
Publishers : Messrs. Wittrams & Nonoarr, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


By Charles Beard, B.A. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
2) OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. Vol. XXX. 


Part III. (for SEPTEMBER 1867.) 


TS: 
1, Hamuurck- THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF ENGLAND. 
2. Bovitr—STATISTICS OF CIVIL PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY TABLES. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1867. 
No. DCXXIV. 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
Linda Tressel. Part I. Brownlows. Part X. 
Inroads upon English. Work and Murder. 
# the Alps Again. Postscript: The American Debt, and the 
onetary Reform. Financial Prospects of the Union. 


X City of the Plague. 
W. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PRASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


No. CCCCLIV. price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
The Paris Exhibition. By C.R. Wep. | Turkey and the Crimean War: with 
‘The Irish Church in the Time of Queen Variations. 
Elizabeth. By W. Mazrere Brapy, | Mr. Browning's Sordello.—First Paper. 
D.D. By Epwakp 
The Marstons, Chapters XXXIX.— | On the Argument of “ Infirmity” in 
XLII. Mr. Lewes’ Review of the Reign of 
Rambles. By Patrictus WALKER, Esq. Law, By Professor OWEN. 
‘The Village on the Cliff. First Impressions of America. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No, CCCCXVIII. 


(For OCTOBER), 2s. 6d. 


Contents: 
and Career. 5A Right in a First-class Railway 
riage. 
3. and their Con- Tom of 
an B 
4. War Poetry of the South. 8. Household St Giarles ‘of Poland. 


Dublin: Gronocr Hennent. London: Hunsr & Biackerr. 


Price 1s. 
WMACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XCVI. (for OCTOBER). 


Contents: 
1, AND LONDON COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF 
yt 
2. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. By M. von Borumen. 
3. OurREUS AND EURYDICE (from the Fourth Georgic). By the 
UBLIN. 
4. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SUBLIME. (From Heos:’s “ Zsthetic.”) By 
Hurcurson Srimtine, 
5. EVENINGS AT HOME. 


6. EATING AND DRINKING IN AMERICA: a Stroll among the Saloons of New 
ork. By Sternen Bucktann. 


7. BROTHER PRINCE. By W. Boyn Dawes, F.R.S. 
3. OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Chapter 75.—Conclusion. 
9. SURVEYING IN ELDORADO, 
& Co., London 
Sold by all Booksell and at all Railway Stations. 


On Monday next, September 30. 
THE PEOPLE'S MAGABINE for OCTOBER. Price 6d. 


NTE. 
Froxtisprece : “ SLUMBER,” from an Original Painting by Cope. 


New Stony: THE GOVERNOR? DAUGHTER: a Tale of the Last Polish Insurreztion. 


y H. Sormertann Epwarps. 
PARISIAN SKETCHES. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 

Up and Down the Ladder (concluded)—John Keble—The Herring Core. By J. G. Bertram. 
Wit the the spamthouse— Sketehee of Charac’ The t Poet, 
(lare—Clarkson_ Sts Full-page Engraving of the ‘Abandoned *—Vasrantas 
and Vagranev—Jean Ing celow—The Physician's  Waiting- Room—George Wither: his“ od 
—The Torpedo Boat. With _an I[llustration—Poem: the Riding of the Battlementa By 
Savile Clarke—Lunatic Life and Literature—Chenonceaux. With an Iliustration— 
B.c-keeping--Children’s Games. With Music—Middle Class Female Education, 


taen Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist of October, No. I., is. 


SAINT PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, At 
and Literature. Edited by Anrnony Trotzorr, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A 
Contents: 
AN INTRODUCTION. By the Eprror. 
“A LEAP IN THE DARK”; or,a Glance at what was done last Session. 
ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness B. pr Buny. Chaps. 1 to4. 
THE ETHICS OF TRADES’ UNIONS, 
THE TURF: its Present Condition and Prospects. 
ON SOVEREIGNTY. 
ON TASTE. By O'Ner, R.A. 
PUINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Awnrnony Tarottore. Chaps. 
Tcndon: Vinrve & Co.,294 City Road; Publishing Office, 26 Ivy Lane, 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


With r+ Arai Number of THE ART-JOURNAL 

rice of th lar and illustrated the Rout imerease in thy 
LATED CATALOGUE. of the UNIVERSAL’ EXITTBET 
persona any, F.S. is m 

end execu! Each Number is illustrated with liffed approbation of its pies 


ONE HUNDRED HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS 


Artists ; and the publication will be con 
THE ARTJOURNAL of the present veer and of in every Month's 


Besides these Engravings, formin: record 
THE “ART-JOURNAL, ives. with wht Number 

ictures; Articles on Fine ust with ew t 

Artists; Criticisms on Art Literature and Productions Notices of 
the Gossip of th, 

The Part for OCTOBER, now ready, 2s. 6d, 
contains E: wings of Cabinet 
ine ings ine ork, k. Clocks, Sculpture, Mediaeval Brass Work, Jewellery, 

Li E 
Playmates,” efter A. Burr. II. “Les Femmes Savantes,” after 
L Co: daptations from Boute 
Materinin and "Products In Clay, Artificial Stone. Bout 
Roya’ of by Rev. C. Boutell, illustrated | ‘Art in atliament 


and Interior ions ‘Th of the Reform 
Rev L Cutts strated ihe Knish the Migdie 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., 9 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER Row. 


LONDON’ SOCIETY, 


For OCTOBER, now ready, with 18 Illustrations, Is, 


Contents: 


MR. FELIX IN STUBBLE. [Illustrated by G. B. Goddard. 

WIIAT DOES THE FACE TELL? With an Illustration. 

CANINE CELEBRITIES. 

MET AGRAMS, 

SKETCHES FROM OUR OFFICE WINDOW. No. II. 4 Illustrations, 

THE CRAFT AMONG THE ROCKS. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

HUMOURS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

TABLE TALK AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 

OUR GARDENS: Autumn [ints on Planning and Planting them. 

ON SOUTHSEA BEACH. 

HAUNTS FOR THOSE IN SEARCH OF HEALTH. No. Il.—Heiden, 

AT EMS-BADEN. Illustrated by Florence Claxton. 

PLAYING F HIGH STAKES. By Miss Annis T « ” 
LA sos IGH ST. ‘uomas, Author of “ Denis Donne, 


“ Played per &e. 
Chapter sani 
arried. 


Affection. 
BOATING AT COMMEMORATION : the Procession Night, and a Nuneham Water Party, 
BEAUTIFUL MISS JOHNSON : The Experiences of a Guardsman. Chapter 6 (and last), 
THE KING OF THE CRADLE. Illustrated. 


MARY EAGLESTONE’S LOVER. | By the Author of Baynant’s Story.” 
rated by Wilfrid Lawson. Chapter 6 (and lust).--Remarkable Events. 


THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE LONDON STREETS. With6 
A SPINSTER’S SWEEPSTAKE AND WHAT CAME OF IT. With? Illustrations by 
A. B, Houghton. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, price Is. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents ron OCTOBER: 
FRUIT: a Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” &e. 
r 
 10.—There is the Skeleton. 
11.—"*J’aime : il faut que j’espere.” 
2. ON THE MOUNTAINS. Tijustrated by Alfred ‘tere. 
3. LONDON PARKS. By Watrer Toorneury. II.—St. James's Park—Hyde Park. 
4. MICHAEL FARADAY: a Memoir. By J. Scorrzan, M.B. 
5. THE PARIS FASHIONS. By Georos Avovusrtus Sata. 
6. LUSIGNAN. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
7. BIRDS OF PREY: a Novel. 
8 DELORAINE’S HOLIDAY. By Montmenr Cottins. 
9. A LANCASHIRE-COAST ADVENTURE. 
10. OFF AND AWAY. Illustrated by Louis Huard and R. P. Leitch. 
ll, DIANA GAY; a Novel. By the Author of of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &. 
12, LOVE'S FLOWER-GARDEN. 
NOTICE.—In the November Number of BELGRAVIA will appear an Article entitled 
THE CANT OF CRITICISM, by Gronox Avoustus Sara. 

N.B.—The Third Volume of BELGRAVIA, elegantly bound in = 
bonne. full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d., is now ready. Also Cases 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 


OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


(THE BROADWAY for OCTOBER. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. .- 
Now ready, price 6d.; or by post, Eight Stamps ; No. II. of 
(THE BROADWAY. — LONDON and NEW YORK. 
International Magazine. 
Contents: 
1. maar aft the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the Author of “ Guy Living- 
h a Full-page iilustration by J. A. Pasquier. 
aun ~~ - Ralph Fitzwarenne met a Holy Priest by the way, and would none 


of his BI 
7.—Tow Ral test k from an Honest Man his Good Name. the 
» §8.—Of that surnamed Brakespeare, met under 
9.—How Ralph took under Sir John Hawkwood. 


2. CROQUET. By W. S. Gunerr. With 6 Illustrations. 
3. MRS. ON PERIODICAL By Arraor 
HTS. By F.C. Bur 
hapter 3. on with Miss Rachel. 
of Pu 
—Fifteen years after. 
» om More than half a year after. Ww 
5. NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION. With a Full-page Illustration by W. Brunton. 
6. AMANTIUM By J. Asuny Srerrv. 
7. COULEUR DE ROSE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper, Authoress of * George Geith, 


8 THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. By the Rev. C. W. Dasiso% 


late United States Consul for British Guiana. 
9 ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By Joun 
10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Brtrxw, With 3 Mlustrations. 
ll. MARY O'MARA. By Samvet Loves. 
Grorcs & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 44 
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Now ready, No. XCIV. 


RNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 1s. 
que CORN by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick Walker. 
Contents: 
'S FOLLY. an 
»  18.—A Dull Dinner. 
 19.—A Departure. 
-MURDERS IN INDIA. 
UTIFUL MISS GUNNINGS. 
= ARRIAGE LAW OF THE THREE KINGDOMS. 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. With an Illustration. 
‘A GOSSIP ON OUR ROSALINDS. 
SAINT AND SINNER. 
JOTTINGS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN UNDEVELOPED 
COLLECTOR. Part II. 
FOR THE WALL OF A FRIEND'S STUDY. 
JHE ABKHASIAN INSURRECTION OF AUGUST 8, 1866. 
Surrn, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 


JUDY'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. Edited 


by Mrs. Avrazp Garrr. 
FRANCE SEVENTY ARS . rrice A, 
aN ENGLISH of “The Journal of a Waiting Gentiewoman,” &c. Chapter 6. 
llustration. 
qm SERVANT OF THE GREAT RULER: a Guessing Story. 
“ THREE:” a Parable from Nature, By the Evrron, With Illustration by 
L. 
ACHILD'S THOUGHT. By 
ABIT OF moss. By M.B. 
ND MODERN. . H, 1. Woon, M. GS. 
MARVELS, ANCIENT 6.-The Salamander. "7.—Centaurs. 
SKETCHES OF EMINENT PAINTERS. By F. H. N. Part IV. 
POPULAR TALES FROM ANDALUCIA. Translated by C. Peacury. 3.—The 
Wizard's Ear. With Illustration by F. Gilbert. 
s0NG—" Above the Spire.” Words by L. L. B. Music by Alfred Scott Gatty. 
EMBLEM" As you Brew so you must Drink.” By the Evrroa. 
OCTOBER MEMORANDA. By the Epiror. 
London: Betz & Datpy. 


(XE of the FAMILY.—See CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THE LEADER.—Weekly, 2d. 

pouitics, LITERATURE, and ART. By Eminent 
Warrens. Nos. I. and II. ready. 
THE LEADER.—Weekly, 2d, 

NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. Nos. I. and II. 


now ready. 


THE PULPIT AND THE PEW. 
In No, Il. of THE LEADER is commenced a Series of 
PEN and INK SKETCHES of LONDON CHURCHES 


and LONDON CHAPELS: those who Preach and those who Pray in them. 


(jBORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S LIFE and ADVENTURES 
in MANY COUNTRIES will appear in BANTER next Monday, and be continued 
Weekly. Price One Penny. 


BANTER, No. V., is now ready: a Serio-Comic Paper, pro- 


fusely Illustrated. Every Family should take it. Price One Penny. 
PANTER.— First Monthly Part, containing Five Numbers, in 


an elegant Wrapper, will appear on Tuesday next. Price Sixpence.—183 Fleet Street. 


NEW MASONIC HALL, DUBLIN.—THE BUILDER of 

this Week contains a Fine View of the New Masonic Hall and Club Buildings, Dublin, 
with Plans of the principal Floors—Papers on Irish Railways—Progress in lorence—Paris— 
Science in Dundee—The New Casual Wards for Marylebone—Harmony of Colours and Sound ; 
with other Papers, and all the Artistic and Sanitary News. 4d.; by post, 5d. 


1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


CONTINUATION OF 
THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


Now ready, New Series, Vol. IT., 8vo. 20s. 


THE CIVIL and POLITICAL DESPATCHES and 
CORRESPONDENCE of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLING- 
TON, 5 aed 1823 to December 1825, Edited by his Son, the 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


On October |, in 3 vols. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran 


“The best of Miss ‘Tytler's books. The author of ‘The Huguenot Family’ is a writer of 
true, sweet, and origin genius, and her book i of ‘t 
= permanent value, the interest of which 


SIR TRISTRAM’S WILL. By Autce Kine, 


Author of “Eveline.” Dedicated to Charles Dickens. 3 vols. 


THE GIRAFFE HUNTERS. By Captain 


Mayye RE, Author of “The Rifle Rangers,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SISTERS of SAINTHILL. By Lady 


intern merit. plot is original, the incidents numerous and varied, and the 
A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 


» interesting novel. Mabel Stan is as sweet a character remember 
have met with in the world of romance for's loon 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
A GIRL’S ROMANCE. 1 vol. extra fep. 8vo, 
Price 6s. [Un a few days. 


THE SECRET of HAPPINESS. By Eryest 


FEYDEAU. 2 vols, small 8vo. 7s. In a few days. 


CAMILLE. By Madame pe Gasrarw, Author 


of “The Near and Heavenly Horizons.” 1 vol. fp. 38. 6d. [Jn a few days. 


HOTCHPOT. By Umpra. An Old Dish with 


New Materials. Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. (ln a few days, 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Dr. ALBERT ScHWEGLER. Translated and Annotated by 
J. HvurcHison , Author of the “ Secret of Hegel.” 1 vol. crown 
8yvo. In October. 


A MEMOIR of LADY ANNA MACKENZIE, 


Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of Argyle, 1621-1706. By Lord 
Linpsay, (Nearly ready. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 


HEROES of DISCOVERY. By Samuzr 


Mossman, Author of “Our Australian Colonies,” “China: its Inhabitants,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Jn October. 


KARL’S LEGACY. By the Rev. J. W. 


EssworTu. 2 vols, extra fep. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


MAN—WHERE, WHENCE, and WHITHER;; 


or, Man in his Natural History Relations. By Davin Pace, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
F.G.8, 1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (/n October. 


SALES ATTICI; or, Proverb-Wisdom of the 


Athenian Drama. By D'Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greck, 
Queen’s College, Galway. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. By 


Dora GREENWELL. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. (In the press. 


THE DYNAMICAL THEORY of HEAT. 


By P. G. Tarr, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. (Jn the press. 


THE THREE YEARS’ CRISIS of the 


SCOTTISH REFORMATION, 1557 to 1560. By James Dopps, Author of 
“Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters.” 1 vol. nace 8vo. 
In the press. 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES of 


SCOTTISH LIFE and CHARACTER. Sixteenth Edition, 1 vol. extra fep. 
8vo. fine paper, cloth antique, 5s. (Nearly ready. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. Fifteenth Edition, Is. 6d. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES’ STREET. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 
The New Novel. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. reprinted from “ Belgravia,” 


CIRCE. 


“ ‘the book is a good and clever one, remarkably readable, and above the average of ordinary 
worl of 


that, will not be laid till the 
readily aside last page is perused 

“ Tle story is written with cleverness, and will be read with considerable interest.” 

“ No only readable, but interesting in an eminent degree.” —Court Circular. 

“ Th story itself is charming.”—Cosmopolitan. 


“ A nore -written novel with a more simple and well-constructed 
lately ome We lng down contheding that net 
Advertiser. 


“ Thimovel is one of the best of the day.” — News of the World. 


“‘Thisis an extraordinary book........ It is @ story of character, incident, 
fraught vith terrible moral."—Kdinburyh Daily Review. van 


“ Thoe who have not yet read ‘Circe’ have a great pleasure tocome. It is of the 


last There is also much scholarshi, 
Pedantryand a moral deduced which worthy of being widely” diseminated chen 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 


On the Ist of each Month, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER : 
AND HIS INFLUENCE ON HIS AGE. By the Rev. Georoz G. 
RRY 
ART IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. By J. Beavinoron Arninson. 
THE SUBSIDIARY SYSTEM IN INDIA. By Jamxs Horton 
ON Gwen ue FOR UNION WITH THE GREEK CHURCH. By the Rev. 
ITCHIN 
ECCE DEUS. By the Rev. E. T. Vavonan, M.A, 
LE CURE D'ARS, By the Enrror. 
INCENSE AND LIGHTS. By the Rev. Professor Cazeruam. 
THE SYMPLEGADES. 


NOTICES -OF BOOKS: Lancaster's Orestes—Arnold’s Celtic Literature. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: illustrative of the 
History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By JoHN WILLIAM 
Kaye. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 

“ We say at once that more admirably-written and interesting narratives are scarcely to be 
found in any literature, We do not envy the man who could read without deep em: on the 
lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the whole ranze 
pe hag can show more perfeet characters. Nobler subjects of biouraphy could not have been 
chosen, higher praise it is inoam 2, bestow on a writer than to say, as we do of this 
author, that he is fully aye to such a theme...... Mr. Kaye's * Lives of Indian Officers’ will 
takea high place among tandard books of of England.” —Atheneum. 


THE STARLING. By Norman Macrzop, D.D. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


“ Another of those but country life which for the 
editor of ‘Good Words’ a it is unique.”—Morning 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other Stories. 
TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Trollope is as successful te longer novels; and his success in 
*The Chronicle of Barset’ and * Lotta Schmidt’ is something specially ae ae 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ Tt is as full of music as was Prospero’s island; rich in strains thet take the ear captive and 
linger long upon ite” Saturday Review. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love and Duty. 


By rene TytteER, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Crown 8vo. ds. 


“ Story sweetly told. It tog so full of Sprocter it has such a depth of true human pathos 
about it, —_ at in these deys is nosmal! merit—it is written, in such an exquisitely perfect 
style, that we hope all our will procure it for themselves.” — Literary Churchman, 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Areytt. 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 


Nery able book, and readable.""Times. 
he's masterly sarong, from its first page to its 
last." —Spectator. 4 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1866, By E,H. PLumprre, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“One of the most valuable and ble defences of Christianity that have lately 
appeared.”’—London Review. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Grorce MacDonatp, 
Author of “ of a Quiet ” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ True and beautiful thought, a.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Readers will over these sermons who have gotten great spoil.” 
Nonconformist. 


THE BIBLE STUDENT'S LIFE of OUR LORD. 


By Rev. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Sensible, thorough, and impartial. It will be found very useful to divinity oe 


By ANTHONY 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW WORK BY THE VICAR OF MARSHMALLOWS, 
Publishing Monthly in THE “ SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 
The OCTOBER Part (commencing the New Volume) contains the First Portion of 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the Author of 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 
*,* This Work will appear from Month to Month, and be illustrated with 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. Gordon Thomson. 
The OCTOBER Part also contains the Opening Chapters of other Five 
= Works by Eminent Writers, as well as numerous Papers on Varied 
Subjects. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Tuomas 


GutTuriz, D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER : 
The Seaboard Parish. Author of | The Flight of Birds. By the Duke of 
pr Quiet Neighbourhood.” A intoa Parsonage. 
mmer 
Sunday Songs from Denmark. By Gilbert History. By 


1.—The Church ani 
Old ‘Testament Gravestone, By the Editor. 


1,—Hannah phe we Saving Addressed 
ings ina kshire Valley. By W.G. ¥en Thomas Guthrie, D., 
ikie, Blaikie, D.D. 1.—God’s Verdict 


Am The. Christian Life in Verse. Part I.-The 
The Occupations of a Retired Life. By rit 
Edward Garrett, Chapter 1. 
The A J tv Philemon. By the Dean of 
terbury. Notes for Readers out of the Way. 
ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOK. 


Now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d., the Volume for 1867 of 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by Tuomas 


GuTuriz, D.D. [Illustrated with Wood Engravings from Desigs by 
Eminent Artists. 


*,* Each Year’s Issue forms a complete Book. 
Lhe Volume for 1867 contains, among others, the following important Worts : 
THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. By Saran TITLEr, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 
of Miss Tytler's books. The author isa of pnd genus, and 
ot Family’ of permanent value, the interest 
will bas exhaust. We can recommend it, without any reserve, aaa and p aie 
serious at all classes it will be a frienv, not a passing whi 
critical readers will, be glad to note ee perme with which the light of the author's facul 
continues to shine.” —Pall Mal 
“*The Huguenot Family’ ought t to be ne called by a nobler name by a novel.’ t claims 
eh reise and beauty; and as —as an ewmple of 


analysis as an historical study of 
tation of the ¢! iften an ereces, thestruggles 


oe painting, of the close a 
jumphe 


of the paren: heart—i rand'mére isthe fi rest crea- 
= of Fnglish fiction since Romola. daughters would do no dicredit to 
Goldsmith.” — Morning 1’ ost. 

How to Use the E Henry Al Luther the Si suthor of 


The Seven Coneciences My | 
Studies from the B 
Thomas Guthrie, DD. 


Chosen Friends. 
for Stories." 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


'TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Illustrated Monthly, 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 

No. Ill., for OCTOBER, is ready this day. 


ConTENTS : 1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W.H. vussell, 

an Ilustration—2. A Carol of Harvest for 1867, By Walt White Wit 
in the Air. With an Illustration—4, Somebody's Bag— 5. The Duties 
de-camp—6. Aunt Anastatia on Modern Novels—7. The W: iy 
Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates, With an Illustration—9, Hearest 
10. Yachting—11. Male Flirts—12. What about Abyesinia?—18. ‘The 

Brand's Correspondence. No. IIl.—14. Autour de ma Chambre—15, Parie 
With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. Fashions, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. Prop 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources, 


NOTES and SKETCHES on the PARIS 


EXHIBITION. G. A, SALA, Author of “ 
By uthor of My Diary in Amati” 


JOHNNY ROBINSON : of the 


the Story 
Childhood and School-days of an “ Intelligent 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 a “ane. 


THE HISTORY of MONACO. 


PEMBERTON. 1 vol. Short 


NOTICE.—A NEW VOLUME OF THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868, 


The New Volume of Literary and Artistic Contributi mmerous 
Authors and Artists of eminence will be published shortly. mths 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST; 


Sports. By Captain J. T. N: 5 ane other 
po y Captain EW. Author of ‘ The 
1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Tilustrations. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of 


KING GEORGE the THIRD ; with Original Letters of the King, and other 
Unpublished MSS. By J. HENEAGE Jesse, Author of “ The Court of England 
under the Stuarts,” he. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. profusely illustrated, and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 12s. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Edited 


by Authors of Eminence, ani 
ustrated by Twenty Celebrated Designs engraved Fourteen 
of the best Engravers of the day. ; ad 


*,* To be had at every Library in the Kingdom. 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the 
WORKING-CLASSES. ENGINEER. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

[Ready this day. 

FISH-HATCHING;; and the Artificial Culture 


of Fish. 1 vol. with 5 Illustrations, 5s. 
[Ready this day, 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By JAMES Hannay, Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. 1 vol. handsomely 
bound, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS 
A FLOWER.” 


NOT WISELY, but TOO WELL, the New 


nad w a Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” will be ready on 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. 8S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day at every Library. 

A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 
By G. A. HENty. 3 vols. [ow ready. 
POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols 
[Ready this day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. fe) Tou 
Hoop. 3 vols. Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New on 


Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The —n, 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 
WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel "iy 


Mrs. 


GroncE M. Fexw, Author of “Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Now ready 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
CHARLES H. Ross. 2 vols. (Shortly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, —_— 
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September 28, 1867-] 


The Saturday Review. 


On Monday, the OCTOBER Number, price 2s., of 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


‘Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents: 
ILERIDGE UPON KANT. By J. Horcmtson 
ber ALE UNIVERSITIES. By G. M. 
HART ENOLD'S NEW POEMS. By A. C. Swinsoane. 
ROSE. By G. J. Wavre Chapters 35-37. 
= gH PAINTERS AND PAINTING IN 1967. By Siowey Corvin, 
ae CLAIMS OF LABOUR AND ITS RIGHTS. By W. T. Tuoawron. 


This day, crown 8yo. with Map of Abyssinia, 


VARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to ABYS.- 


th an Appendix, and a Comparison of the Practicable Routes for 
a March Bo Debra Tabor and Magdala. By Henry Durroyx. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


UME OF THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION OF 
MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


On October 1, 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illnstrations, 38. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


ANN JUDGE, SPINSTER. 


Author of  Grandmother’s Money.” 3 vols, 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 


W. Ctanke RUssELL. 3 vols. 


HUMPHREY DYOT. By the Author of 


“A Night in the Casual Ward.” 3 vols. [Ready September 30. 


By the 


(Ready this day. 


B 
(ready 


NORWOOD: a Romance of New England. 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. 3 vols. [Ready October 5. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LULGATE HILL. 
AND AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


TO BE ISSUBD IN OCTOBER. 


SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA: Additional Chapters on 
Travels, Adventures, and Ethnology of Central Asia.” By Anweniws Vimniny. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the FIFTH CENTURY. 


Translated, by permission, from the French of A. Freperic Ozanam. 


late Professor of 
French Literature in the Faculty ot Letters at . By Asurey C. Gryrn, B.A. of the 
Barrister-at-Law 


Inner Temple, + 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SCIENCE of HOME LIFE; or, Household Chemistry. 
by Dr. J. Benxars, Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Hospital. Sixth 


SANSCRIT MANUAL. Containing the Accidence of Grammar, 
chiefly in Roman a Series of Prozressive Lessons, with a Key to some of the 
Exercises, and a Vi ary, Sanscrit and By Monrma Witttams, M.A. 


NOTICE—The SECOND VOLUME of Mr. KAYE’S SEPOY 
WAR is in the press. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO,, 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, 5s. 


CHAMBERS’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 


For Schools and Colleges. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pages post-free. 


‘W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Eiited by Mrs. C. NEWBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY. 


NOTICE.—Early in October will be ready, in 2 vols. price 21s. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “ Orville College,” &e. 


LONDON : CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


| 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 


A LOST NAME. B 


A STORMY LIFE. 


NEVER—FOR EVER. 


£500 REWARD. 


THE KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. By the 


WHISKY DRINKER. 


Our old friend! our old friend! 
He's here again, our old friend! 
On Lonfion stares he'll break his bones, 
And kill us all—our old friend ! 
If you see him onward tayring, boy, 
For the divil himself not caring, boy, _ : 
On his Irish car through Temple Bar, 2 
Just ask him “ How’s ould Erin, boy?” 
The Irish Whisky Drinker’s New Canticle. 


See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 


THACKERAY on SWIFT. By Jams 
Hannay. See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. ! 
BADEN BADEN in 1867. See TEMPLE 


BAR for OCTOBER, 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S GOSSIP upon 


INDIA. See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


By 


the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” See TEMPLE BAR for OCTOBER. 


the Author of “ Uncle 


Silas.” See TEMPLE BAR for 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY. 


3 vols. 


(Next week, 


AND A NEW NOVEL ENTITLED 


JOHN FALK. From the Danish of H. F. 


EwaLp, By the Translator of “ The Guardian.” 3 vols, In the press, 


Also, now ready at all the Libraries. 
3 vols. 


EMILIE CARLEN’S The BROTHER’S BET. 


1 vol. . 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S The CONFES- 


SIONS of GERALD ESTCOURT. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


MARGARET’S ENGAGEMENT. 83 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Fourth Edition, 2s. 64. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN 
LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


By JAMES TOWNLEY, 
Surgen to the Royal Female Philanthropic Society, F.R.C.S., F.1.8., L.R.C.P. Edin., &e. 


e LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 


An Alphabtical Digest of Nautical 


Now ready, medium 8vo. 750 pp. cloth, 2is. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. 


BY THE LATE 
Admiral W. H. SMYTH, K.S.F., D.C.L., &e. 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS BY 
Admiral Sir E. BELCHER, K.C.B., &c, 


and Scienific, but useful to Seamen, as well as Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &c. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. a? 


including some more especially Military © 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN 


[September 28, 1867 


& CO. 


WILL PUBLISH IN OCTOBER: 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the Sworp 


HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of Sir Samuel and Lady Baker. 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 915 


M. DE BARANTE: a Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical, 


By M.Guizor. Translated by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kinestey. 


BLACK and WHITE: 


States. By Henry Latuam, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


EDMUND BURKE: 


a Historical Study. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait by Jeens, 6s, 6d. 


3 vols. 31s. 64, 


a Three Months’ Tour in the United 


By Joun Mortey, 


ESSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Various Writers, 


Edited by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


A SELECTION FROM MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


CLASS BOOKS IN SCIENCE. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With nume- | 


Illustrations. By T. H. RS., Professor of Ni 
zope of Natural History in the Royal 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By | 
Biwvert Airy, Astronomer Royal. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Henry 


R F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. gg merous 
Hilustrations and Chromo-Litho. of the Solar Spectra.’ Third Thousand, |: cloth, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly 200 
Illustrations, By Dawist Oxiven, F.R.S.,F.L.S. Third Thousand, \8mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 
THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION, being Books VI. and VII. 


of Thucydides, with Notes. By the Rev. * tan Fr A., late Fellow of St. 
ap, 


JESCHYLI EUMENIDES. With English Verse Translation, 
copious Introduction, and Notes. By B. Drake, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. With En 


THE HISTORY of TACITUS. Translated into Engiteh. 
M.A., and W. J. M.A. 8vo. with Map 


HINES against 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION. A _ Bref 


Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, p: to be rendered into Latin ven efor 


By F. Hoveson, B.D. New Edition, by F.C, Hopeson, M.A 


HELLENICA. A First Greek Reading-Book. Second Edition, 
with Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. Wuiont, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TABLE of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. By J.M. 


Mansaatt, M.A. 1s, 


SALLUST. With English Notes. By C. ED., 


Author of “ History of Rome,” &c. Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The CATILINA and JUGURTHA may be had eeparately, bound in sloth, 


CICERO’S SECOND PHILIPPIC, With English Notes. By | 


E. B. Mayon, M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Recognovit Bus, 


Cnuem nitatis apud Oxonienses Socius. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


lish Notes. 


MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
BUCIED for Colleges and Schools. New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 


| sail for Beginners. With numerous Examples. New 


Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for Beginners. 


18mo. cloth, 2s. 


for Beginners. 


18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, With 
Examples. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTE L CALCULUS. — Second 
tion, revised and enlarged, wii 


wn 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


With numerous Examples 
With numerous Examples, 


A TREATISE on pas STATICS. With Examples, 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, crgwn 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 64. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Third Edition, crown 8v0. 


A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Second 


Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of THREE 


DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the THEORY of 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised, crown avo. cloth, 73. 6d. 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Tenth Edition, crown 8y0. 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC for the Use of Schools. New Edition, crown 


8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown to. 


limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Or sold separately, as follows: Part I., 1s.; Part II, 1s.; Answers, 6d. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 18mo. cloth, 3 
Or sold separately, Parts I. and II., each 10d.: Part IIT., Is. 
KEYS to ditto. Complete in 1 vol. 18mo. 6s. 6d.; or Parts I. I. and IIL., each 2s. 6d. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC for National and -¥ 
mentary Schools. 18mo. cloth. Or separately, Part I.,2d.; Part 3d.; Part 1II., 74. 


SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, with Answers complete. 
1smo. cloth, 1s. 
KRY to ditto. 18mo. cloth, 4s, 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into es ino with EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. In Four Pats 


By J. A.,and D.J. Vaconax, M.A. New Edi 
and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gen, el 


18mo. cloth, ls. 6d. The same, with Answers, 18mo. Is. 9d. 
KEY to ditto. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S complete Catalogue of Zducational Books forwarded on application to the Publishers. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


— 


ty ‘SPOTTISWOODE, at No. the London ; 
, September 
428 


at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in 


in the Parish f St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, 
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